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Arr. I—“NEO-CHRISTIANITY,” AND ITS LESSONS. 


Westminster Review, October, 1860. Art. I. Neo-Christianity. 

Replies to “Essays and Reviews,” with a Preface by the Lord 
Bishop of Oxford. American edition. 12mo., pp. 438. New 
York: Appleton & Co. 1862. 

Aids to Faith, a Series of Theological Essays, by several Writers, 
being a reply to “ Essays and Reviews.” Edited by Wi11aM 
Tuompson, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Ameri- 
can edition. 12mo., pp. 538. New York: Appleton & Co. 1862. 

Tracts for Priests and People, by Various Writers. American edi- 
tion. 12mo., pp. 372. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 1862. 


THE intelligent Christian hails every trial of his faith with joy. 
Ignorance and insincerity breed myriad fears, but he who has 
genuine, intelligent faith rejoices in the storm which proclaims 
that his house is fotnded on a rock. If a man believes in 
Christianity because he desires to have it true, because it is for 
his interest, because he has been thus taught, because great and 
good men of other ages have thus believed, because of all sys- 
tems it seems most likely to be true, or further, if he believes it 
merely on intellectual evidences, his faith will melt like wax in 
the hour of real trial; when first he attempts to use the wings 
which he has flattered himself were fleet and strong, they will 
droop like the pinions of Icarus, and his heaven-essaying voyage 
will end in the cold and hungry sea. 

Fourtn Series, Vor. X V.—34 
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The panic which the “Essays and Reviews” have produced 
in our motherland is by no means honorable to the Christian 
public of England. This “rebel raid” around the entire line 
of their fortifications, and into the very heart of their fortresses, 
does no credit to engineer, sentry, or general. It is a sad, 
solemn lesson which we should thank God has come now, and 
not when too late forever. It tells how low, how imperfect, 
how false has been the idea which thousands of Christian teach- 
ers have had of Christianity itself; how utterly ignorant have 
many Christian clergymen and teachers been of its most essen- 
tial characteristics ; how men on whose lips and lives millions 
hang, could take on them the most binding vows that man can 
know, and make the most solemn declarations that man can 
ever utter, with mental reservations which not only change, but 
utterly annihilate the meaning of the words spoken; it tells 
how the muttering of credos and the babbling of formulas has 
usurped the place of genuine Christian faith ; how frozen for- 
malities have chilled the life out of Christian work ; how hollow 
is the ground beneath the State Church of England, if it be not 
indeed, as its enemies claim, wholly honeycombed throughout 
with unbelief. That Christian men should fear to have the 
objections, theories, and hypotheses of this volume, any or all 
of them, flung against their faith, that they should shrink from 
the fair free discussion of all the questions here proposed, that 
they should not rather welcome all inquiries, in whatever spirit 
proposed, that search after the foundations on which Christian- 
ity reposes, is to the last degree discreditable, not only to their 
courage, but even to their honesty and sincerity. The sudden 
rally to repel this attack has a hurried, panic-stricken appear- 
ance; men catch the weapons that first come to hand, and 
strike without aim or plan. A weak and disgraceful fear of the 
statements and opinions of the essayists, and disposition to 
repress the utterance of these objections, or rather to crush the 
objectors instead of their objections, is a sad and painful sign 
of the times. As the reader, who has but a cursory acquaint- 
ance with Paulus, Eichorn, and De Wette, can meet with little 
to interest him in the “ Essays and Reviews,” and finds his pre- 
dominant feeling to be compassion for the timidity of the writ- 
ers, so one who has read “Christian Apologies” of the past 
age is somewhat disappointed as he moves through these extens- 
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ive lines of defense just reared, to meet so many old soldiers in 
new uniform, rallied hap-hazard for the emergency. But in 
the “ Aids to Faith” we encounter live, vigorous, thorough-go- 
ing minds, hampered sometimes by Churchism, surprisingly 
tender now and then for ancient formulas, but who in the 
main, with exceptions to be noted perhaps hereafter, grapple 
manfully with the great themes before them; in fact perhaps 
it is too good a book for the work it was meant to do; it is too 
scholarly and profound for the minds whose faith is most endan- 
gered by the volume that called it forth. Prof. Jowett will 
scatter doubts where he is but half understood, while Dean 
Ellicott must be studied to be understood at all, and studied by 
collation with the Greek Testament. 

But, to pass immediately from this literature to its subject, 
one thing is certain, that this ‘‘ Neo-Christianity ” of the essay- 
ists and reviewers is but a passing phase of theological opinion. 
It can never commend itself to the common sense of mankind 
as a compromise between Bible Christianity and Deism, 
(Deism, we say, knowing well enough that “Theism” is the 
modern euphemism,) if indeed it can ever succeed in making 
itself even understood. It will be rejected on both sides, per- 
haps with compassion for the weakness of its followers, but 
oftener with contempt. The Westminster, while bestowing 
this name on the infant, yet declares it to be a still-born child. 
The reviewer’s words deserve careful notice. ‘ The public will 
never be brought to believe that the Bible is full of errors, or 
rather untruths ;* that it does not contain authentic, or even 
cotemporary records of facts, and is a medley of late compilers, 
[all of which the essayists and their American followers would 
have us believe,] and yet withal remains the Book of life ;” and 
he adds most truthfully, that when this does become the publie 
conviction, “the Hebrew Scriptures will take their place on the 
book-shelf of the learned beside the Arabian and Sanskrit poets.” 
Strauss may write, “‘ The supernatural birth of Christ, his mira- 
cles, his resurrection and ascension remain eternal truths, what- 
ever doubt may be cast on their reality as historical facts,” + 
and these words may have a sort of meaning to the man who 
can also write, “ The infinite Spirit is real only when it dis- 
closes itself in finite spirits, as the finite spirit is true only when 


* The italics are ours, + Life of Jesus. Am. Ed. Preface, p. 4. 
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it merges itself in the infinite ;”* but it is certain that to men 
who are so unphilosophical as to believe in personal identity, 
(and most of mankind are liable to be such fools for some time 
to come,) to such men these statemenfs are incoherent jargon. 
And so of all the compromises between science and religion 
proposed by the founders and followers of this “‘ New-Christian- 
ity.” It is but a way-station at best, where men who know how 
to think and do not fear to think will never stop: the resistless 
trains of logical inference hurry them past without a glance of 
interest, and soon no solitary passenger will ever think of being 
landed there; its very site will be forgotten. Let us turn, then, 
to something of more enduring interest, the terminus, whither 
logical deduction carries those who travel in this direction ; and 
that is the denial of all positive religion whatever. To this 
the Westminster points fearlessly, and urges the essayists to 
cast off fear and travel on. It is refreshing to turn from the 
timid cavilings of these would-be compromisers to the frank 
denial and fearless consistency of the Westminster. We would 
not be uncharitable, and would feel all sympathy with manly 
souls wrestling with honest doubts, and such, we hope, are two 
or three at least of these now famous seven; but for that 
sniveling cant which masks Deism and Pantheism under the 
phrases of the creeds and of the Scriptures we have but just one 
feeling, unmitigated contempt. Give us robust infidelity a 
thousand times rather than a puny, puling Christianity. 

Now the Westminster states the case well, and “liberal 
Christians” in America would do well to hear. “The Bible is 
one; it is too late to divide it. Scripture has a supernatural 
basis or none at all. The gospels assert a miraculous incarna- 
tion, resurrection, and ascension ; the epistles teach original sin 
and a vicarious sacrifice; . . . the moral value of the Gospel 
becomes suspicious when the whole miraculous element is dis- 
regarded,” 

But we would not present the consequences of the * Neo- 
Christianity” as objections against it, much less brandish t!em 
as arguments zim terrorem. Dethroning the Bible will |« to 
disown all revelation, in the present meaning of that word ; and 
discarding the Christian religion is now to discard all positive 
religion whatever ; yet if truth leads that way let us go. Who 

* Life of Jesus, American Edition, vol. ii, p, 892. 
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would be in love with a dream, build his grandest hopes on a 
falsehood, or launch out on the last great flood on a frail raft of 
myth and legend? If the Bible cannot endure the attacks of 
the most relentless logic, then let it fall. Ifthe time has come 
when we must cry for quarter to the critic, archeologist, and 
geologist, then the time has come for us to strike our flag and 
make an unconditional surrender. Let it be well under- 
stood that no flags of truce can pass; we are engaged in a war 
of extermination, we must destroy or be destroyed; from the 
very nature of her claims Christianity can give no quarter to 
her enemies ; if she triumphs they all will be as the mire beneath 
her chariot wheels, and she scorns to ask what she can never 
give. Let us then look fearlessly on to the ultimate results of 
what we profess to believe, and not deceive one another and 
ourselves also by juggling with the double-meaning phrases of 
compromisers. The lines are drawn across Christendom more 
distinctly to-day than ever before, and as the smoke lifts the 
outlines of two great contending hosts appear, and only two; 
the smaller parties in the field are soon to be swallowed up in 
one or the other, or to be crushed between them. And this is 
the grand distinction between them, the one asserts and the 
other denies the influence of the supernatural in the world. 
The Bible question in our day takes the generic form, “Is rev- 
elation possible?” and this question again merges into the still 
wider one, “Is there any supernatural influence traceable or 
possible in the history of man and of the universe?” This is 
the root-question from which spring all the controversies of our 
day, and it is unnecessary to add that a graver, more moment- 
ous question has never taxed the human mind of any age. 

But before surveying the present aspects of this infinitely 
important question, let it be premised that religion is not to be 
confounded with any man’s theory of religion. Theology is a 
systematic arrangement of religious facts and doctrines with 
intermingled deductions, all adjusted according to a theory. It 
is then a science, and like all other sciences advances or retro- 
grades, broadens or narrows, according to the fluctuations of 
universal human nature. Religion is by no means synonymous 
with theology. Call up in succession the theology of the ages 
of Calvin, Aquinas, Augustine, and Athanasius, remembering 
that all recognized the same facts and doctrines of Christianity, 
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and the distinction is strikingly apparent, as between the deep 
settled foundations, and the edifices reared upon them by suc- 
cessive master workmen. Whether the objector admits the 
validity of this distinction or not, it is but fair for him to allow 
that from the Christian point of view it is exactly the distine- 
tion between the divine and the human. 

A historic sketch of the doctrines of the atonement, and of the 
incarnation of Christian revelation and inspiration, or of escha- 
tology would furnish cogent illustrations of the importance of 
separating Scripture facts from the theories built upon them. It 
is a great mistake to imagine that the eternal facts of the Christian 
religion will sink with the decay of any system of human deduc- 
tion. The theories change, but the facts are eternal. And now 
are we to assume that the fathers have perfected all this work ¢ 
Has scholastic or reformer, Wolfian, Lockian, or Kantian, finished 
any one of these theories into ultimate perfection? Shall we 
look with fear or jealousy upon any new facts of physics or 
metaphysics, which threaten (or rather promise) to remodel 
some system which we have received, perhaps from middle age 
scholastics? No; if honest Christians, we shall welcome facts 
from every quarter of the material and immaterial universe ; 
and with an eagerness, too, proportional to the incalculable con- 
sequences of mistaking error for truth in the sublimest of all 
sciences. Theological are no more sacred than geological 
theories; but when erroneous they are a thousandfold more 
dangerous. Let the light pour in upon our systems and reveal 
every flaw and seam, and though it may be to our mortification 
it will also be to our edifleation ; ; and, if honest Christians, will 
awaken in us the most profound and adoring gratitude. What 
though our pride be cast down, if God’s truth be vindicated ? 
New light from sciences of mind or matter may show identity 
where we have made distinctions, or may distinguish what we 
have identified; may reveal distorted truths in errors long 
since anathematized, and may make fatal errors spring forth 
from what have long been accepted as truths; and it is either 
foolish pride of opinion exalting itself above the love of God, 
or cowardly doubt of the real ‘strength and beauty of Chris. 
tianity, that would bar out the light from the temple of Chris- 
tian theology. Every man must have his theory on religious 
facts; his intellectual nature necessitates it; but let him not 
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confound his conception of facts with the facts themselves ; let 
him not dream that the truth perishes, when his theory, which 
only half embodies it, falls; let him not imagine that the sun 
has moved from its place, because he has built his house where 
the light does not pour into dhe front hall all the year round. 

Criticism, archeology, and all the sciences, physical and 
mental, have modified theological theories and Scripture 
exegesis, and will do so to the end. The Bible, like nature, can 
never have all its truths comprehended in the science of a 
single age. Bengel quoted 1 John v, 7 as a clear proof-text 
on the doctrine of the trinity; but he would not do it now. 
Turrentin quoted “Thou Lord of old hast laid the foundations 
of the earth,” as conclusive against the Copernican system ; but 
he has few followers indeed to-day. There are commentaries 
now on our shelves, which interpret the first two chapters of 
Genesis, as describing the creation of the whole visible uni- 
verse in six days of twenty-four hours each, about six thousand 
years agd; but no commentary hereafter published, or to-day 
unfinished, at least in Protestant lands, will risk this exegesis. 
In the Bible, as in nature, there are unexplored continents, 
undiscovered mines to reward the diligence and enterprise of 
the future voyager; there are nebule which no telescope can 
to-day resolve, perturbations which no formula can yet express, 
but which other and wiser generations will see sweep majestic- 
ally into the universal harmony. 

These thoughts are prefatory to a survey of the great conflict 
of our day, in which views will be presented with which we can- 
not hope that all or even most readers will at once agree ; not 
because there is by any means anything especially novel or 
original in the thoughts themselves, but because they may per- 
haps be here found in unfamiliar associations and connections. 

The denial of the supernatural is, as before stated, our one 
great enemy to-day. As all error is formidable mainly by 
reason of the truth mingled with it, so with this. Christian 
divines have, as a general thing, drawn a rigid line of demark- 
ation between the natural and the supernatural, and have 
strictly and jealously allotted to each province its respective 
phenomena. Had they always strictly observed their own dis- 
tinetions not much harm would have come of them. But the 
difficulty has been that some phenomena were now assigned 
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to the natural and now to the supernatural, and so have arisen 
not only apparent but real confusion and contradiction. For 
example, man has sometimes been reckoned in one province 
and sometimes in the other. The growing corn, falling rain, 
rolling planet, are sometimes declared to show the power of 
nature and sometimes of God. Both statements may be 
accepted as in a certain sense true, until we begin to reason ; 
but then precision of statement is imperative. Two forces are 
usually assumed to be acting through the universe; the one 
guided by uniform and inflexible laws, this is the natusal: and 
the other irregular and arbitrary, this is the snpernataral. 
These forces are supposed to interact perpetually, and some- 
times the latter counteracts the former, giving rise to what are 
called the phenomena of Providence and miracles. In this 
counteraction and in the primeval adjustment of the laws of 
nature, that is, in exceptional and widely separated phenomena, 
God is deemed to be immediately manifested ; while the steady 
and uniform processes of the universe reveal what is called 
the force of nature. Now, when any events which have been 
named “ providential” are shown to depend on natural causes, 
this is popularly deemed tantamount to a disproval of their 
providential character; that is, to prove the natural is effect- 
ually to disprove the supernatural. Hence it is in those phe- 
nomena of nature which seem most irregular and capricious, 
that Providence is deemed to have its special domain; as in 
winds, storms, pestilence, famines, and earthquakes. And it is 
not too much to say, that modern theology has regarded with 
extreme jealousy and suspicion all attempts to bring these 
apparently irregular phenomena into the universal order. It 
seems to have been assumed that the supernatural loses all that 
the natural gains. And, while we work under this theory, it is 
of course inevitable that every fresh conquest of science is 
exactly so much loss to religion. Antagonism and enmity 
between science and a religion bound up with such a theology as 
this, are things of course. Take two illustrations of this popular 
assumption. The first shall be from Macaulay’s History of 
England. He has just given a graphic account of the landing 
of William of Orange in England, and of the series of fluctu- 
ations in the weather which insured the success of his enter- 


prise, and thus proceeds; “The weather had indeed served 
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the Protestant cause so well, that some men of more piety than 
judgment fully believed the ordinary laws of nature to have 
been suspended, for the preservation of the liberty and religion 
of England. Exactly a hundred years before, they said, the 
Armada, invincible by man, had been scattered by the wrath of 
God. Civil freedom and divine truth were again in jeopardy, 
and again the obedient elements had fought for the good 
cause.”* He then proceeds to relate how these weak, though 
pious men, appointed a day of thanksgiving, which “had an 
excellent effect,” in making the people think themselves “the 
favorites of heaven.” The passage is quoted here only to call 
attention to the historian’s assumption, that unless the “ ordi- 
nary laws of nature” were “suspended,” no divine oversight 
was manifest. When each fluctuation of the wind on that 
memorable day is shown to have depended on meteorological 
causes, stretching back in unbroken chain to the original col- 
location of land and water on this planet, and, we might say, 
almost infinitely beyond, then the phenomenon is assumed to 
have been wholly removed from the domain of Providence. 
Another illustration shall be from an eminently useful, and 
deservedly popular work of a far different character, and which, 
it is needless to say, recognizes the divine government on every 
page, though by no means free from the error of which we here 
treat, the commentary of Dr. Barnes. Take the note on Job 
xxxviii, 4-6: “‘ Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of 
the earth? Whereupon are the foundations thereof fastened ?” 
etc. Says Dr. Barnes, “The question proposed for the solution 
of Job is, ‘On what is the earth founded? On this question 
a great variety of opinions were entertained by the ancients, and 
of course no correct solution could be given of the difficulty. 
Jt was not known that tt was suspended and held in its place 
by the laws of gravitation.” Now, if the commentator wished 
to avoid the (apparently) unphilosophical word “foundation” 
as applied to the earth, has he improved upon Job by speak- 
ing of suspension? If Job’s word implies a solid bed beneath, 
does not the commentator’s word imply a firm peg above? 
But passing this, it will be noticed that the comment seems to 
take it for granted, that as soon asa phenomena is classified 
under the category of some natural law, (for example, gravitation,) 


* History of England, (Phillips and Sampson's Ed.,) vol. ii, p. 378. 
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it is then explained and at once removed from the supernatural. 
That is, we are actually told here that an American school- 
boy, who has read some little manual of natural philosophy, 
could triumphantly meet the challenge that the Almighty flung 
to Job out of the whirlwind! But how does “ gravitation” in 
any sense answer the question? If the earth is “suspended 
and held in its place” by the sun’s attraction, (balanced by 
another imaginary force,) what holds the sun? ‘“ Another 
sun,” it is replied. And what holds that? Must we not have 
“rocks all the way down,” according to the schoolboy’s proverb- 
ial solution, or does the ancient fable seem more graceful and 
dignified, the earth on the elephant, the elephant on the tor- 
toise, and the tortoise on nothing? However long a series of 
second causes we may imagine to be active in preserving the 
stability of the universe, must we not come to God at last? 
And is Newton then better able than Job to answer the 
Almighty’s question? The comment assumes that Job was 
compelled to admit the divine power simply from his igno- 
rance of modern science. Is not this conceding that the 
advance of science removes God from the universe? Are we 
prepared to make this concession? Has it not been made 
unawares? Is it necessary? And if there be no such neces- 
sity, what error in our theology has led us to imagine that just 
as law, order, and harmony advance, God recedes? The fact 
is, that while our theology embodies these notions of the natural 
and supernatural, every new discovery and generalization of 
every science is its natural enemy, crowding it steadily back- 
ward from the territory it has occupied during less enlightened 
ages, into the unexplored regions which have not yet furnished 
opportunities, or are not yet deemed worth the labor of survey 
and conquest. Here, then, is our weakness; we have so defined 
the supernatural in creation and Providence as to identify it with 
the arbitrary and irregular; and so, when phenomena claimed 
to be supernatural are discovered to be under the dominion of 
law, that moment our claim is invalidated; we are driven 
from our ground ; or rather we proclaim beforehand that we 
are ready to surrender any territory where regular laws can 
be proved to be established. All the artillery of our enemy is 
now converged upon the weak spot in our defenses, and that is 
this very word “supernatural.” 
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What now is the real idea that we are groping after when 
we call an event “supernatural?” Not (we should say) that 
the event is out of the order of nature, lawless or capricious, 
much less uncaused ; but that it brings distinctly to view the 
First Cause, through whatever chain of so called second causes He 
may operate ; that to the soul that possesses spiritual insight it 
distinctly reveals His design, His will. But it will be said at 
once that the devout mind sees God everywhere, and that to 
him therefore all events will appear supernatural; and this is 
true; also that the undevout man sees God nowhere, and to 
him all events will appear natural; and this is true also. 
Therefore “ seeing God,” or faith, is something for which man 
is reponsible, according to the Scriptures, because it depends 
upon character. Events, and we do not in this term here 
include volitions, setting them aside at present, and events are 
natural or supernatural, according to the observer's position ; 
viewed simply as sequences of previous events they are natural ; 
viewed as indications of the divine design, as the results of the 
divine will, they are supernatural. The little cloud that rose 
out of the sea, “like a man’s hand,” and poured its treasures 
of rain upon the parched land of Israel, ascended and spread 
over the heavens in perfect accordance with all the laws of 
meteorology, and yet in direct and immediate answer to 
Elijah’s prayer. In one word, we regard this distinction 
between natural and supernatural as wholly subjective, or in 
Kantean phrase, a distinction of form and not of essence. 
These remarks are of course not applicable to miracles; these 
will soon be considered; but we meanwhile remark that 
“ supernatural ” is not a sufficiently distinctive epithet to char- 
acterize miracles. 

To set the subject in a clear light, it is necessary to attend 
more closely to the meaning that we attach to the word “cause.” 
Here, too, is great confusion ; for the word is incessantly used 
in two totally different senses, and not unfrequently it occurs 
in both senses in the same sentence. Baden Powell has well 
shown what contradictions have arisen from the double use of 
this word, and his illustration is simple and clear. A man 
throws a stone, and the stone kills a bird. The man is said to 
be the cause of the stone’s flight, and again, the impact of the 
stone is called the cause of the bird’s death. The first he calls 
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the moral and the second the physical cause, and by these 
names marks this important distinction. It is hardly possible 
to attend too closely to this distinction ; it straightens out man- 
ifold metaphysical mysteries, and lies at the very basis of this 
whole subject. In the illustration given there is but one moral 
cause, the man; while there is a whole chain of physical causes, 
in the bodily machinery which the man uses, in the stone, in 
the atmosphere, etc. ; such as the nervous and muscular actions, 
closing of the fingers upon the stone, stretching out the arm, 
and so on to the final impact of the stone, and then another 
series of physical causes terminating in the death of the bird. 
If any link of the chain had broken, the result would have been 
different ; yet we attach the responsibility of the result solely 
to the moral cause ; after this has operated all the others follow 
mechanically, All our experience bids us expect these physical 
causes to follow each other in unbroken succession ; but the voli- 
tion which preceded them we are conscious need never have 
been. We become cognizant of the physical cause by looking 
without, of the moral by looking within. The physical causes 
are mere sequences, antecedents and consequents in invariable 
succession ; why they follow one another is a problem too deep 
for all our philosophy ; we can only say, “ The world is so made 
that this event invariably follows that;” and when we speak of 
these physical causes as “ active,” “acting,” “agents,” etc., it 
is only in a figurative sense, while to the moral cause we always 
assign the idea of power. In inanimate nature there is but 
One Moral Cause ; all natural causation is mere sequence. 
Neglect or ignorance of this distinction has led to manifold 
philosophical errors; as, for example, Hume and all the mate- 
rialists ignore moral causation. One school assigns the idea of 
causation to an induction from external phenomena, another to 
our consciousness of causative energy. Are not both right, and 
both wrong? One is speaking of physical, and the other of 
moral causation. Now, while looking at material nature, we 
observe simple successions of phenomena, mere sequences ; these 
are all the causes which the naturalist as such sees; that is, all 
that the powers which, as a naturalist, he exercises, can discover 
or discern. Hence, if the man has been lost in the naturalist, 
he may decide that there are no others, because the faculties 
which he has exclusively exercised, to the dwarfing or practival 
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extinction of other faculties, cannot discover them. So a blind 
man might deny the existence of colors, or a deaf man of sounds, 
or a man, possessing sight alone might declare and really 
believe that the universe consists entirely of colors. But while 
the intellectual faculties can apprehend only sequences in mate- 
rial nature, the moral sense, equally indispensable to a fully 
developed human being, apprehends a Power behind them all, 
a Moral Cause. But unless this faculty be brought into exer- 
cise, no such idea will arise. And hence it is that Comte tells 
us truly that his science can find no First Cause, for the “ posi- 
tive philosophy” uses only man’s intellectual nature, in fact 
treats him as a mere thinking machine. 

Now when any event in material nature is apprehended by 
our intellectual faculties in its regular connection with physical 
causes, it is termed natural; but the same event, as viewed by 
our moral faculty in its connection with the One Moral Cause, 
may be termed supernatural. If the man’s faculties be all in 
normal and healthy action, he will see every outward event in 
both aspects. Hence the springing of the grass, the growth 
of the olive and the vine are dwelt upon with adoring gratitude 
by the inspired Hebrew poet as supernatural events. “ /Ze 
causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, and herb for the service 
of man, . . . and wine that maketh glad the heart of man, and 
oil to make his face to shine ;” but, of course, the inspired poet 
was not ignorant of a long chain of intermediate physical 
sequences, into which modern science has simply interpolated 
new links, stretching from the First Cause to the final effect. 

Thus far material nature only has been considered. Man is 
partly within and partly without this sphere; and here has, 
therefore, been another fruitful source of difficulty and confusion. 
Some, in treating of this subject, have placed man within, and 
others without or above nature, and, still worse, others some- 
times within and sometimes without, thus giving nature a 
double sense in the ‘same discussion. Bushnell proposes to 
include man’s will in the supernatural; but the usage which 
makes the supernatural also superhuman will hardly yield, 
even to so clear and strong a thinker as he. It is doubtful if 
language will submit to this innovation of styling what is most 
distinctively human, supernatural; but the idea which seeks 
expression in this innovation is of incomparable value. We 
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prefer to designate the phenomena of volitions as Awman, in 
distinction from those which we have discussed as natural. 

Man connects the two spheres of moral and physical cansa- 
tion ; his will is in the former, and all the rest of his nature in 
the latter sphere. His will is a power, whose action is original, 
uncaused ; it is, in fact, a first cause; but, when in action, it oper- 
ates through a long chain of physical sequences. The action 
of the will is man’s own; there is responsibility, sin, and virtue ; 
but all the physical sequences that follow that action are to be 
regarded as in the same rank with the events of material 
nature. Why they succeed one another as they do we can 
never tell; we can only say, “ The universe is so constituted.” 
All the outward actions of men are thus woven into the web of 
Providence as surely as rains or winds. Man designs as he 
will, but cannot act outwardly save as God wills, and thus even 
his wrath praises Him. But the body is no more the man 
than the engine is the engineer. Events depending on the 
decisions of the human will may thus be regarded as human or 
superhuman, according to the point of view; that is, according 
as our attention is fixed upon their real cause, the will of man, 
or upon the Power which moulds them into their final outward 
shape. The sale of Joseph was human, considered as the result 
of the envy and malice of his brethren ; superhuman as woven 
into the web of providence. Thus is Joseph’s statement true, 
“God did send me before you to preserve life ;” and Stephen’s 
statement is also true, “ The patriarchs, moved with envy, sold 
Joseph into Egypt.” Thus was the sword of the Assyrian the 
judgment of God upon sinful Israel, and the sword of Cyrus 
his mercy to the same people repentant. Thus, as taught by 
the Scripture, we praise God for benefits which man confers, 
and pray to be delivered from calamities which man’s malice 
threatens. But neither these prayers or praises suppose any 
interference with the human will. All the manifold events 
recorded in the Scripture history, dependent on human volition, 
and yet declared to be manifestations of the power, wisdom, 
justice, or mercy of God, may be regarded as natural, human, 
or superhuman, according as we regard them in the line of 
physical suecession, the results of human volition, or shaped 
into their final outward form by the divine hand. The mere natu- 
ralist sees only the natural, the mere metaphysician only the 
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human; but the Christian philosopher sees both these and the 
superhuman also. Thus, then, do “all things” in nature and 
in human history “work together for good to them that love 
him.” Thus, too, could the great apostle say to his brethren, 
“ All things are yours.” ‘hus was the haughty monarch of 
Assyria the “rod” of God’s anger, the “staff” of his indigna- 
tion, the “ax” with which God hewed down the princely 
cedars of Lebanon; yet says the prophet Isaiah, “ Howbeit he 
meaneth not so, neither doth his heart think so; but it is in his 
heart to destroy and cut off nations not a few.” Isaiah x, 7. 
And, in this view of providence, there is no interference with 
physical or mental laws; much less any suspension of either. 
God uses these chains of physical sequence just as man does on 
the smaller scale. 

But while, in what we call providence, God acts through 
ordinary physical causes, in the miracle he acts through new 
lines of sequence. Here, then, where the First Cause operates 
through a new chain of physical causes, we find a higher super- 
natural, which we designate the miraculous. And yet even a 
miraculous event may appear natural when these physical 
causes are discernible. And since no reason can be given for 
the ordinary sequence of physical causes, except “God wills it,” 
what reason can be offered against anyother if he will it? 
“Why should it be thought impossible that God should raise 
the dead ” from the dust, if it is believed that he created, yea, 
in a sense now creates, man from dust ? 

But we do not regard miracles as any violation or suspension 
of natural law. The grand objection of Baden Powell and all 
his school is, that, to their view, miracles are violations of the 
order which science proclaims to be universal ; they are blots 
on the cosmos, breaches of law, perpetrated by the lawgiver 
himself. Our current theological literature certainly warrants 
this representation to a great degree. Standard treatises on sys- 
tematic theology constantly treat of the miracle as a “suspen- 
sion” or “violation” of natural law. But in these representa- 
tives we have wandered far from the philosophical conceptions of 
Augustine, Abelard, and Aquinas. The miracle, rightly appre- 
hended, is as normal and orderly as any othe» event.* The 

* Non contra, sed super, aut praeter naturem, in the scholastic phrase. So Origen, 
who characterizes it as vrép not rapa, Thy dvouy. 
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First Cause, we believe, operates in as regular and systematic a- 
manner in turning water into wine, or in raising the dead, as' 
in the ordinary events of nature. They are under law, just as the 
special and’ extraordinary acts performed by great and good 
men at some critical period in their lives, are as much under 
law as the ordinary routine of their daily life. The event is 
extraordinary, as is the total eclipse of the sun, the appearance 
of a comet, or the disappearance of a Pleiad; but it is no more 
irregular and lawless than these astronomical phenomena. 
We speak of the “irregularities” of the planetary orbits, but 
these irregularities are as regular as the orbits themselves, 
We speak of the earth’s pole as swaying and rocking to and fro 
through thousands of years; yet it traces regular curves among 
the constellations, which festoon round and round, and return 
into themselves after myriads of ages. The word “ perturba- 
tion” is a fossil of an extinct astronomy ; for as the horizon of 
facts has widened, the perturbation is reduced to a calculable 
formula. Now, as a wider view of the relations of the earth to 
the remainder of the physical universe has banished these ideas 
from astronomy, sb a more enlarged apprehension of the con- 
nection of the natural with the spiritual universe will banish 
them from theology; for 4s our earth is to other worlds, so is 
the natural to the supernatural. 

The miracle is an event which, under precisely the same cir- 
cumstances, would come round again, like a transit or an eclipse. 
Here God, the great Moral Cause, sets in motion trains of phys- 
ical sequence which never followed each other before, but he 
does it in view of circumstances which never existed before. 
So a physician, once in his life, or say once in the whole his- 
tory of medicine, makes a certain prescription to save a patient’s 
life, who is suffering under a form of disease nowhere described 
in the books. In that special emergency he, a finite moral 
cause, sets in motion a train of physical sequences which never 
followed each other before, and as the consequence, a result 
appears that never emerged before. And cannot God do the 
same thing? The physical is interwoven with the moral uni- 
verse, and critical events or periods in the one demand the 
same in the other, by that all-pervading harmony which blends 
both into one cosmos. But the man who can see only the 
material, and is blind to the moral universe, will of course 
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declare that “miracles are impossible.” They are impossible 
to him, for in the direction in which he is looking no adequate: 
cause for them is visible. Even should he witness a miracle, it 
would not prove to him a First Cause; for the only faculty by 
which God can be apprehended has lost its healthfulness and: 
vigor. Thus, when Lazarus was raised from the dead, while we 
read that “many of the Jews believed on him,” we also read,. 
* But some of them went their ways to the Pharisees, and told. 
them what things Jesus had done.” John xi, 45, 46. Even in: 
the record of the great miracle of Christ’s resurrection stand. 
those two most instructive words, “some doubted.” The mirar 
cle, however astonishing in its character, is no miracle, or- 
rather no “sign” of the divine presence, to the man who is. 
destitute of true spiritual insight ; it may bewilder and over- 
whelm, but it will not bring him to God. The Pharisees, 
whose moral sense was so utterly dead or dormant as to allow 
them to call Christ’s pure and self-sacrificing life a manifesta- 
tion of the prince of devils, stood where no “sign” could reach 
them; and even Infinite mercy abandoned them, for truth could 
find in them no foothold. 

We see here the truth, which Baden Powell has distorted, in 
stating that a proposition may be false to the reasoning faculty . 
and yet true to faith; a statement that involves the absurdity 
that a man may both believe and disbelieve the same thing at 
the same moment. No such absurdity as this is interwoven 
into our laws of thought and belief. The real state of the case 
is, that the record of an event that involves a superhuman cause 
must appear incredible to man, if man be assumed to be all 
intellect. No amount of testimony can prove a miracle to such 
aman; and so far Hume is right, and his famous position is. 
impregnable, if his idea of causation be admitted. But the 
moral is as real and reliable a portion of our being as the intel- 
lectual nature; and faith is as legitimate and trustworthy an 
exercise of our faculties as reasoning. When the whole man is. 
brought into activity, the superhuman is as really apprehended 
as the human and the natural. 

There is an excessive hauteur assumed by the mere naturalists. 
of our day, a scornful pity for the devout souls which have not 
been sufticiently broadened by the discoveries and generaliza- 
tions of physical science to apprehend how impossible are all 
Fovurtu Series, Vou. XV.—35 
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alleged miraculous events. Let it be judged how far this alle- 
gation may fairly be retorted upon men who can apprehend no 
causation but invariable succession, who see nothing out of 
their own workshops, and declare that there are no facts except 
the facts of their science. 

If the foregoing views are correct, the tactics of the Christian 
apologists need essential modification. We should learn from 
our enemies and by the reverses of the past. Let us thank 
our foes for showing us that there are flaws in our weapons and 
in our armor. To say that a treatise on the Christian evi- 
dences is illogical, is by no means to say that Christianity is 
false. Christianity has had in it that divine vitality which has 
made it survive not only the assaults of enemies, but the fatal 
errors of friends. She has not only taken care of herself, but 
of her defenders also; and while they strangely imagined them- 
selves to be a bulwark around her, the fact has been that often 
they have been saved from ruin behind her invulnerable shield. 
The “evidences” have not preserved Christianity, but Chris- 
tianity has preserved the “evidences.” It is mainly Christian 
work that has earried conviction to the hearts of men; the 
steady shining of Christian character has dispelled the shades 


- of unbelief, and when illogical arguments have come limping 


up to offer their aid, they have fortunately arrived too late to 
do any material damage. 

If, as Christians, we believe what we profess, we shall never 
act under the delusion that Christianity needs any “ apologies ” 
from us. Think of an artist apologizing for his Apollo! The 
“ Essays and Reviews” sadly reveal how far the English Church 
has lost the genuine inspiration of her divine beauty. To 
defend Christianity we must see that we need invent no weap- 
ons, but simply use those which she furnishes us. Men who 
really feel her immortal energy throbbing through all their 
being, dare to risk her anywhere. Our theories may vanish, 
but God’s truth will stand. Above all, let us not betray our 
cause by fears, which reveal that our faith is lacking in depth 
or in sincerity. 

In application of the foregoing several vital defects in the 
popular “evidential” literature may now be noticed. And 
first, many books of “evidences” are written under the assump- 
tion that Christianity can stand on intellectual evidences alone, 
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historical or intuitional; that the facts of Christianity can be 
received by man as he receives the facts of geometry or history. 
The Gospel addresses both the moral and intellectual natures, 
and so must its “ evidences.” 

The historical and scientific arguments brought out in such 
fullness and freshness by the research of our day cannot be 
overestimated in value, provided that we donot imagine them 
sufficient of themselves alone to make men Christians. It is 
impossible for the bare intellect to see the truthfulness of the 
Gospel, either by intuition or ratiocination. All attempts to 
reduce the “ evidences of Christianity ” to naked scientific form- 
ulas are not only deceptive and illusory but suicidal. For, if 
these efforts should succeed, they would deprive faith of all its 
virtue, and unbelief of all its sin; they would convict Christ of 
injnstice when he declared, “ He that believeth not shall be 
damned.” A willfully wicked man cannot believe the Gospel 
truths. Mere science calls into exercise one set of faculties, 
mere ethics another ; but Christianity appeals to the whole man, 
and while all the energies of human nature are brought into 
activity by the contemplation of its truths, all are demanded * 
for the proper study of its evidences. 

Great anxiety is now manifested in regard to the harmony 
between Scripture and scientific theories and discoveries. The 
multitude and novelty of the physical facts that now throng 
upon us, are so bewildering as to result in much erude and 
hasty reasoning on both sides of the subject. As examples on 
the one side may be cited the discussions of the Mosaic cosmog- 
ony in the “ Replies to the Essays and Reviews,” and in, the 
“ Aids to Faith.” Both of these productions may be leniently 
characterized as weak ; the authors have evidently picked up 
their science from books, more likely “ crammed ” for this “ sin- 
gle effort.” * Baden Powell furnishes an example on the other 
side, who quietly assumes that almost all the physical sciences 
flatly contradict the express statements of Scripture. It is 
exceedingly sad to see how several of the articles in Smith’s 
generally most admirable “ Dictionary of the Bible” are tainted 
through and through with Baden Powell’s error. Christian 
critics have shown an undignified and unworthy anxiety to fit 

* Compare the clear view and firm handling of Dana in his new Geology, just 
published. 
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Scripture exegesis into the ever varying patterns of scientific 
theory. There are various Scripture statements concerning 
physical things which have been a riddle to the science of every 
age thus far, and can we not bear suspense as well as past 
ages? Is this to be the favored period when all such difficulties 
are to be finally settled? New facts are arriving every moment, 
and an exegetical theory formed to fit half the facts must neces- 
sarily be crude and imperfect. For example; the creation of 
light before the sun has puzzled the commentators from the 
very beginning, and all manner of theories have been devised in 
successive ages to solve the mystery. A like riddle in the same 
narrative is the.creation of the heavens and earth before the 
sun, moon, and stars were “set in the firmament ;” and let it be 
noted that these are difliculties not between the text and science, 
but between different portions of the text itself. But the 
hypothesis of cosmogony, to which has been attached the great 
name of La Place, though long anathematized by Christian 
divines, now seems likely to solve this exegetical riddle! 
Whether the nebular hypothesis, in its present shape, is to stand 
or not, it is a significant fact that the last and most authorita- 
tive declaration of astronomical theory sets out the literal inter- 
pretation of the Mosaic record more clearly than ever. So it is 
most noteworthy that the words, * Let the waters be gathered 
together in one place and let the dry land appear,” and the 
kindred statement from the same inspired pen in the ninetieth 
Psalm, “ Before the mountains were brought forth,” * never con- 
veyed intelligible meaning, till Leopold von Buch, a geologist 
of our own time, first showed that all mountains and continents 
were upheaved, literally “ born” out of the deep. And further 
still, the expressions, “ Let the earth, ... air, ... waters bring 
forth,” ete., never had their present fullness of meaning till 
modern chemistry had shown that all organic bodies are liter- 
ally composed of the elements which form the earth’s crust. 
Such facts should encourage us to calmly wait for an interpret- 
ation to grow, where our knowledge is at present so imperfect 
that plainly no consistent one can be made. These are, many 
of them, long standing difficulties by no means first starting up 
in our time; Origen and Augustine were puzzled with the cre- 
ative days as much as we. 

* Compare also Psalm civ, 8, “The mountains ascend ;” so LXX and Vulgate. 
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It would be deemed by many highly dangerous and unscrip- 
tural, to say that creation itself may have been a natural work. 
For, as already intimated, such a theory of creation would, in 
the popular apprehension, set aside its supernatural character. 
The gain of the natural, as shown before, is at once assumed to 
be the loss of the supernatural. On creative theories we have 
nothing here to offer, and only remark on the animus of cer- 
tain objections which so generally are hurled against them. 
We are accustomed to think of all created things springing sud- 
denly into existence at the divine fiat, without any intervention 
of natural causes. A contrary view is generally deemed to rob the 
Creator of all his glory. But is not the common interpretation 
gathered rather from poetry, like that of Milton, than from a 
careful study and comparison of the Scripture statements 






















“Out of the ground uprose, 
As from his lair, the wild beast— 
The grassy clods now calved; now half appeared 
The tawny lion, pawing to get free 

His hinder parts, then springs as broke from bonds, 
And rampant shakes his brindled mane.’ *—MILTON. 













So general an opinion, on so important a subject, should not 
be rashly or rudely disturbed ; yet if well founded it need not 
fear fair and free investigation. What then is its ground? 
The text at once flies from a thousand tongues, “ He spake, and 
it was done; he commanded, and it stood fast;” and this is 
deemed to settle the question conclusively ; but do we not also 
read, “ He commandeth and raiseth the stormy wind?” Is not 
the statement here precisely parallel, where the same inspired 
poet speaks, or rather sings, of what God does along the lines 
of natural causes? “God said, Let there be light,” we read in 
Genesis ; God says to the snow, “ Be thou on the earth,” we read 
in Job; and may he not act through chains of physical sequence 
in the one case as well as in the other? In one word, all 
through the Scripture, all the phenomena of the nature now sur- 
rounding us are as explicitly declared to be wrought by the 
direct divine agency as the creation itself. In the one hundred 
and fourth Psalm, poetry it is true, but as poetic in the first 
verses as in the last, we read, “ He laid the foundations of the 
earth,” and then immediately after, “He sendeth the springs 
* Paradise Lost, Book vii, 456, ete. 
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into the valleys ;” “ He watereth the hills from his chambers ;” 
“He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle,” and so on, 
through manifold “operations of nature.” On what exegetical 
theory are the first statements to be made literal and the follow- 
ing ones figurative? To interpret the first statements, according 
to the popular theory, is deemed eminently orthodox ; to follow 
out the same theory into the following statements is branded 
as Pantheistic! * No one supposes that Moses would teach us 
that God audibly uttered the words, “ Let there be light,” in 
English or Hebrew or any other human tongue; nor that Job 
would teach us that he audibly commands the snow to fall; but 
the truth behind the drapery is in both cases the same. But 
creation per saltum is familiarly assumed to be a far more strik- 
ing manifestation of omnipotence than creation through natu- 
ral laws. We have shown that it is not thus presented in 
Scripture. There the falling rain, springing grass, tossing sea, 
rising and setting sun are appealed to as equally striking proofs 
of omnipotence. Suppose that now each successive generation 
should spring from the clod, as Milton paints the scene in the 
lines above quoted, would that be a higher or lower manifesta- 
tion of the divine wisdom and power than we now behold in 
the marvelous arrangements by which he brings us into being? 
Paley, in his well-known argument from the watch, after detail- 
ing the various evidences of contrivance that it manifests, asks 
if a far higher skill would not be required to contrive a watch, 
which, by its own movements, should bring into existence 
another like itself; and surely there can be but one answer to 
the question. We have no theory of creation to present, and 
eannot see data to form one; but, from all that we know of the 
divine character and operations, it seems most in harmony with 
them all to suppose that could we have witnessed that event, 
it would have appeared natural as well as supernatural. 

The Scripture phrase “ Let the earth bring forth,” seems to 
bring us among some yet unknown and unimagined physical 
sequences, set in motion by the First Cause. And yet the observ- 
ations of the naturalist and geologist bring us face to face 
with the Creator. Geology has demonstrated that the manifold 
forms of organic life had a beginning, and even puts her 
finger in many cases on their very birthplace. This is leading 
* See Methodist Quarterly Review, October, 1862, p. 553. 
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us as near the Creator as an intellectual process can ever carry 
us; and when, by superficial study of the phenomena, some of 
the higher animals have been hastily imagined to have been 
“developed” from those immediately below, she confutes the 
wild hypothesis by tracing each of the four great orders of ani- 
mal life up into the earliest fossiliferous strata, showing that 
there is true progress and an ascending gradation, but effectually 
precluding development. And more, she leads us to the very 
spot where the first organized being was “brought forth,” 
and sets our feet on “the warm footprints of the Creator.” 
She turns the stony leaves of earth’s primeval history, each 
crowded with autographs of races that have vanished, till we 
reach the first page of this wondrous Genesis, and this we find 
as full and as clearly written as the very last; but thee leaf 
beyond that is blank, blank to science, who here hands us over 
to faith, and she reads on that page the Creator’s name.* 
Again, the doctrine of inspiration has been so stated, that to 
quote the language of Bushnell, we have been “ put in a con- 
dition to make nothing of a good cause, a condition to be 
inevitably worsted.”+ Not to notice the stress that has been 
laid on verbal infallibility reaching to the veriest minima, in 
the attempt to show that the Scriptures were not merely 
natural, Christian writers have often labored to show them 
unnatural. Now the supernatural is one, and the unnatural is 
another. The Scriptures are human while yet miraculously 
superhuman, (praeter non contra naturam.) The powers of 
Isaiah, John, and Paul were not “suspended,” or “interfered 
with ” when these “ holy men of old spake, being moved by the 
Holy Ghost ;” but all their intellectual and moral faculties 
were submitted for the use of that spirit. The words stored in 
their memories, their emotions, hopes, fears, processes of reason- 
ing, were God’s instruments and yet their own; the two wills 
coalesced, yet the human was not “suspended ” by the divine. 
Hence the human characteristics are as clearly visible as the 
superhuman. Between the language of Amos and of Jeremiah 
there is all the contrast that we should expect in passing from 
the unlettered herdman to the cultured priest. Only Luke of 
* Agassiz is our authority for these statements, in his Essay on Classification, 


and in his unpublished geological lectures. 
+ Nature and the Supernatural, p. 35. 
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the evangelists could have written the classic preface which 
introduces us to his Gospel, only Paul of the apostles could 
have elaborated those chains of ratiocination which swing from 
one dé and yap’ to another through whole chapters of the epis- 
tle to the Romans. It is Luke, it is Paul, and it is also the 
Holy Ghost. 

Another application may be made to natural theology, or 
that portion of it which elaborates the argument for design 
and final causes. We have expected too much from such 
reasonings. No atheist was ever convinced by these alone. 
When man really disbelieves in God, he has so crushed or 
enervated his moral faculties, that he brings only his intellect- 
ual powers to the examination of the subject, and so is sure to 
reacW a wrong conclusion. The existence and government of 
God cannot be demonstrated to a man whose moral nature is 
dormant. Treatises which argue on these great themes @ priort 
or @ posteriori, and make no appeal to the moral nature, can 
never dispel the shades of unbelief. Let man’s mind and heart 
be brought into healthy and harmonious activity, and he will 
find his Father. 

But our limits forbid further amplification and application. 
The appearance of this volume, with its almost numberless 
progeny, is by no means an event to be deplored, especially by 
the Christian who takes enlarged and comprehensive views of 
the great conflict with evil. This ferment in the English 
Church is an unspeakable blessing to the spiritual health of the 
nation. Any attack or defense which leads men to scrutinize 
more closely the real bulwarks of the Christian faith is that 
much a blessing. When the smoke of this conflict clears away, 
we shall find that some of our own vaunted artillery has been con- 
demned as unserviceable, and that lines of fortification of whose 
impregnability we have boasted, have been abandoned as unten- 
able. For this we shall then thank God, and wonder at the. 
providence which has made our enemies do our work, help 
build our walls. So, twenty-eight years ago, in Germany, the 
“ Teben Jesu” fell like a bomb-shell into the peaceful domains 
of legalized Christianity, and strong men sprung to their weap- 
ons on every side; but it is doubtful if any Christian apologist 
ever did a better work for Christianity than was done by David 
Friedrich Strauss. He has given us a compendious hand-book 
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of the infidel objections of all ages, which thousands will read 
and exclaim, “ Is this all?” He has shown, as no man ever did 
before him, the utter inadequacy of both naturalism and ration- 
alism to explain the facts of the Gospel history, and how impo- 
tent are their theories to meet the wants and facts of human 
nature; while his only real objection to the orthodox view is 
the alleged impossibility of miracles; and his own theory, 
offered in the stead of those which he thinks that he has 
swept away, is too airy even to be comprehended by the major- 
ity of men. In fact, it seems doubtful if he himself really 
believes the theory that he presents, except indeed as novelists 
believe their own tales, for it produces on the mind all the 
effect of an exquisitely ingenious work of fancy. And thus, 
faith says, shall it ever be. “The grass withereth, the wer 
fadeth, but THE WORD OF THE LORD ENDURETH FOREVER.” 





Art. I—ALEXANDRIA AND THE OVERLAND ROUTE. 


COMMERCIAL intercourse between Southern Europe and East- 
ern Asia dates far back in antiquity. This intercourse was not 
at first, nor indeed for a very long period, immediate and direct, 
but carried on through *several intervening agencies. Nor is 
there any authentic and definite account of this early com- 
merce in its more remote eastern media. Yet we have reason 
togbelieve from the book of Job that the Sabeans and cognate 
nations of the Arabian family, spreading along the southern 
coast of their great peninsula, had made no small progress 
in manufactures, commerce, and navigation, as well as in many 
of the arts and sciences. The very first mercantile adven- 
ture on the record of history is one conducted by an Arabian 
caravan, “ bearing spices and balm and myrrh, going to carry it 
down to Egypt,” (Gen. xxxvii, 25,) the character of their goods 
thus indicating that they had trafic with the far East. A little 
more than seven centuries later we find the Queen of Sheba 
bringing costly spices and precious jewels to King Solomon— 
articles whose source of supply can scarcely be doubted. 

Nearly a thousand years before Christ this commerce began 
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to extend itself from the Sabeans westward. It was carried on 
and marvelously multiplied by the Phenicians, those olden- 
time Yankees, whose inventive genius, peddling propensities, 
manufacturing and mechanical skill, and, especially, whose nau- 
tical enterprise brought them in contact with, and made thgm 
useful to, nearly all the ancient nations. By planting in places 
of commercial convenience numerous colonies, many of which 
became prosperous cities, they greatly increased their capabili- 
ties for trade. They carried their own wares, as well as many 
gathered by them from eastern lands, as far as Britain, and 
probably to the Baltic, bringing back stores of tin and amber. 
As their power and enterprise grew, they extended their trade 
in the East. By caravans down the valley of the Euphrates to 
the Persian Gulf, and along the Mediterranean to the Isthmus 
and the Red Sea, and in fleets from the respeetive termini of 
those land routes, a lucrative traffic was had with the nations 
on the Southern coast, and perhaps later with India itself. 
Unquestionably they transported large quantities of goods 
second-hand from the countries just beyond the Arabian Sea. 
Tyre was the great entrepot of this early commerce, the 
greatness of which we learn from consentaneous historical testi- 
mony to the prosperity and opulence of this city. Her wealth 
and splendor is given in the highest style of descriptive elo- 
quence by the prophet Ezekiel ; and magnificent as is the repre- 
sentation, we have no reason to think the picture overdrawn. 
The same sacred writer also enumerates a remarkable list of 
cities which were the mercantile dependencies and subsidiary 
agents of Tyre. He furnishes the best idea anywhere togbe 
found of the extraordinary importance of this city as an empo- 
rium and metropolis—* the royal exchange of the world.” 
Many cities arose with Tyre to great commercial consequence, 


. principally by reason of the Indian trade earried on through 


them by the Phenicians. Palmyra, which common tradition 
makes identical with Solomon’s “ Tadmor in the wilderness,” 
is famous in history for its wealth and culture, though it proba- 
bly did not reach the acme of its glory till some centuries after 
Tyre had fallen. It was at first one of the links of the commer- 
cial chain which connected the Phenician metropolis with 
Babylon, and subsequently became the entrepot of the traftie 
between the Parthians and Romans. Babylon, though princi- 
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pally noted in history for its political importance, was for a 
considerable period the emporium of all Western Asia, and the 
trade of many nations centered there. In more recent times 
ether flourishing and celebrated cities have been created by the 
flow gf commerce along this route, such as Bagdad, Basra, 
Aleppo, and Ormuz. Damascus, though older than any of the 
cities mentioned, and never wholly dependent on any of them, 
or on any particular kind or channel of traftic, has experienced 
its repeated ebb and flow of prosperity corresponding to the 
fluctuations and shifting currents of commerce for four thousand 
years, and is still an important mercantile center. 

Constantinople, both wnder its ancient name of Byzantium 
and under its present designation, has been an important empo- 
rium of trade with India. Fleets left the capacious harbor of 
the Golden Horn and sailed up the Euxine, whence their freight 
of money and merchandise passed in caravans to the Caspian, 
thence again briefly overland to the Aral, and so up the ancient 
Oxus, whose head-waters in the gorges of the Himalaya are 
in the neighborhood of those of the Indus, down whose valley 
the traffickers had access to the rich products of Hindoostan. 
Along their highway arose Bactra and Maracanda (the modern 
Samarcand) and other less famous cities, which flourished till 
late in the middle ages. 

But the great natural thoroughfare between Southern and 
Western Europe on the one hand, and Southern and Eastern 
Asia on the other, connecting itself also by easy lines of com- 
munication. with Vast regions eligible for commerce, lies through 
the Mediterranean and Red Seas, and the intervening land of 
Egypt. This seems to have been apprehended by Alexander 
the Great, who is popularly regarded only as a brilliant mili- 
tary genius whose sole ambition was to overrun the world and 
bring the nations under his sway. Whether, as Grote very 
positively asserts, Alexander intended Alexandria only as a 
place from which he could conveniently rule Egypt considered 
as a part of his extensive empire all round the Agean, having 
no prescience or expectation of its imposing future ; or whether 
he designed it as the commercial capital of his dominions, thus 
manifesting a sagacity which two thousand years have amply 
vindieated, it were perhaps difficult to decide. Yet taken in 
eonnection with other comprehensive designs for adjusting 
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the different parts of his vast realms to each other, balancing their 
diverse interests, and digesting their varied elements into some- 
thing like national homogeneity, this project might seem to 
evince to us the imperial statesman as even greater than the 
unparalleled warrior and conqueror of kingdoms. 

Grote admits that had Alexander lived he would doubtless 
have multiplied, ona still larger scale, the communication, by both 
sea and land, between the various parts of his world-empire. 
Among the gigantic projects he was contemplating when sur- 
prised by death, one was the construction of a road all along 
the northern coast of Africa, as far as the Pillar of Hercules. 
He had also intended to restore and facilitate the navigation of 
the Euphrates, for some time ruinously suspended. Grand 
highways of travel, and maritime and inland cities conveniently 
situated for either political or commercial advantage, were in 
contemplation. Orders had been given for the exploration of 
the Caspian Sea, which was then supposed to connect itself with 
the Eastern Ocean. The voyage already performed by Nearchus, 
from the mouth of the Indus to that of the Euphrates, was in 
those days a splendid achievement; to which another still 
greater was on the point of being added, the cireumnavigation 
of Arabia from the Persian Gulf to the Red Sea. This 
enlarged and systematic exploration of the earth, combined with 
increased means of communication among its inhabitants, indi- 
cates not only a desire on the part of Alexander for results ben- 
eficial to humanity, but a comprehensive judgment and intelli- 
gence of a character far higher than that of an ordinary poli- 
tician and statesman. 

But however it may have been as to his foresight and sagac- 
ity in other than military affairs, he determined to found a city 
in Egypt. His imagination, susceptible to all Homeric impres- 
sions, and influenced by @ dream, first fixed upon the isle of 
Pharos as a suitable place. This proving inadequate in size, he 
decided to lay the foundation on the adjacent mainland between 
the sea and Lake Mareotis. He himself marked out the circuit 
of the walls, and the direction of the principal streets. It was 
thus that began the mighty, populous, and busy Alexandria ; 
which, however, the founder himself never lived to see, and 
wherein he was only destined to repose as a corpse. No spot 
seems to have been so central to the world that then was; pos- 
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sibly even hereafter it is to be the center of universal commerce 
more than any other. The protecting isle of Pharos gave the 
means of forming two good harbors on a coast harborless else- 
where ; while the Lake Mareotis, communicating by various 
canals with the Nile, received with facility portable produce or 
other goods from the interior. The site was airy and healthy, 
as well as convenient for shipping and commerce. 

The new emporium sprang at once into importance, and 
became the head-quarters of an immense traffic in commodities 
furnished from multitudinous sources. Under the Ptolemies 
great enterprises were undertaken, and successfully carried out, 
for making available the advantages of the city’s position. 
They completed the canal commenced ages before by Pharaoh 
Necho, connecting the Nile with the Red Sea. Though we do 
not find much evidence that this was especially beneficial to 
foreign commerce, it was no doubt of vast advantage to the 
internal interests of the country and the city. Probably its 
commercial value was limited by the extremely unfavorable 
character of the Gulf of Suez and the difficulty of forming a 
harbor in its vicinity. A grand canal was also constructed 
connecting the city with the Nile, and facilities of communica- 
tion were multiplied in all directions. 

Multitudinous and richly-furnished caravans went eastward 
through the isthmus into the valley of the Euphrates and far 
to the northward, bringing back stores of costly goods. Like 
companies of merchantmen, with camels and servants and use- 
ful articles, traveled to the south and west, and traded there for 
gold-dust, ivory, and rich tropical fruits. Innumerable ships 
left the convenient harbors of the city, goiug to the eastern 
coast of the Mediterranean, and far up by Byzantium, through 
the Bosphorus into the Euxine ; while doubtless a still greater 
number were employed in the rapidly increasing traffic with 
European cities. On the Red Sea, a long distance below Suez, 
the port of Myos-Hormos was formed, and still further down 
that of Berenice, from which communication was kept up freely 
with countries to the eastward of the peninsula. From these 
ports excellent roads at much expense were constructed to Cop- 
tos and other stations on the Nile, whence transportation by 
water to Alexandria was practical. Along this route for cen- 
turies merchandise from the East and South was conveyed 
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to the great emporium, thence to be distributed again to count- 
less cities. 

The direct commerce between Alexandria and India began 
practically about eighty years after the annexation of Egypt to 
the Roman Empire. At that time*one Hippalus, a seaman 
engaged in the carrying trade between the Egyptian ports on 
the Red Sea and those on the further side of the peninsula, first 
observed the periodical character of the winds in that region, 
and after a season of careful attention to the phenomenon 
ascertained the law that governed them. He ventured to apply 
his theory, and setting sail with a fleet at the commencement 
of the south-west monsoon, made a rapid and safe voyage to the 
Malabar coast, whence he returned on the change of the winds 
with equal celerity and success. Previously the voyages from 
the Red Sea, or even the Persian Gulf, had been performed 
rarely and cautiously by a long and perilous coastwise route. 
Henceforth the intercourse became continuous, and of vast com- 
mercial consequence. It is true that there was little or no 
demand in India for the products of the West. The whole 
East was full of people who were ingenions and industrious, and 
whose soil furnished the richest treasures, both spontaneously 
and in response to moderate toil. Europe could produce very 
little which could not be*secured more cheaply by the oriental 
nations than it could be transported. Hence the goods pur- 
chased were paid for in coin, of which vast quantities were 
given for spices, gems, rare and delicate fabrics, and other 
products of oriental ingenuity and industry. As early as the 
last days of the Roman Empire there were immense importations 
of these, the chief objects on which the wealthy classes lavished 
their treasures. 

The center of so widely extended a commerce with so many 
prolific regions, it was very natural that Alexandria should 
advance swiftly to opulence and magnificence. She was second 
only to Rome itself—in many respects superior to the imperial 
city. She was not merely mercantile in her character, as Tyre 
had been. Not only were many mechanical and manufacturing 
enterprises carried on in her, such as the blowing of glass, the 
weaving of linen, the making of papyrus, ete., filling her city 
with the hum of industry, so that, as Gibbon says, idleness was 
unknown ; but the arts were cultivated and the sciences were 
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pursued as they seldom had been anywhere before. By the 
liberality of the Ptolemies men of culture and scholarship from 
all parts of the world were induced to settle there. There was 
a twofold cause for this. One was the literary advantages con- 
nected with the famous library which, after making all proper 
deductions from the fabulous reports concerning it, was a truly 
marvelous collection ; and the other was the unsettled, decay- 
ing, or otherwise unpropitious condition of all other cities which 
had once been seats of learning. Great privileges were granted 
to students in this new and prosperous city, and the bringing 
together representatives of all the learning of all the nations 
was a multifold mutual advantage to all. Thus Alexandria 
became the seat of philosophy, science, theology, and the lib- 
eral arts, to an extent scarcely paralleled by any other city. 
It was for a time the heart of the world in all save political 
influences, and in this it was for a time second only to the 
imperial city. 

In the decline and fall of the Roman empire the prosperity 
and glory of Alexandria suffered diminution, though its pre- 
eminence as a commercial emporium continued till after the 
rise of the Mohammedan power. The convulsions ensuing 
interrupted its trade, and turned the commerce between the 
East and West into the other channels to which we have before 
referred. It was taken by the Saracens under Omer in 640, by 
whom its magnificent library was destroyed, and the city itself 
was nearly ruined. The Arabs, however, who were naturally a 
mercantile people, still partially kept up its commercial charac- 
ter. It received another severe blow in the tenth century from 
the founding of Cairo by the Fatimite califs, who made the 
latter city the capital of Egypt. Though commerce between 
Europe and Asia was not suspended, it flowed in other channels, 
through the Black and Caspian Seas, and along the Oxus, also 
to the eastern coast of the Mediterranean and down the valley 
of the Euphrates, Constantinople and St. Jean de Acre being 
the chief emporiums. Alexandria was left in deplorable decay. 
But about the beginning of the fourteenth century Egypt 
resumed a more settled condition, and its rulers encouraged the 
return of the Indian trade to its old channel through the Red 
Sea and overland to Alexandria‘and the Mediterranean. From 
this time Alexandria appears to have in good degree recovered 
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its commercial pre-eminence, which it maintained for two 
hundred years. 

The crusades, though they depopulated and impoverished 
the western countries of Europe, were nevertheless productive 
of some great beneficial results. In¢ercourse with the nations 
expanded the minds of the fierce warriors, and many of those 
who pursued these perilous*expeditions brought back to their 
native lands new ideas of science and new tastes for the com- 
fort and elegancies of life. Oriental articles of precious stones, 
silk, and especially spices, soon came into demand. The indus- 
try of the people, before to a great extent dormant, was 
stimulated to produce commodities which they might exchange 
for the new varieties. In this way was inaugurated the man- 
ufacturing, mechanical, agricultural, and commercial activity 
which has characterized the English, French, and German 
nations, 

It was in these centuries that the cities of Venice, Florence, 
and Genoa attained their remarkable prosperity and commer- 
cial renown. They traded with India, and much of their 
traffic was through Alexandria, though Genoa confined herself 
almost exclusively to the northern route through the Euxine 
and Caspian Seas. But while these cities and some others 
were growing opulent through their monopoly of the eastern 
trade, the northern and western countries of Europe, whose 
demands were rapidly increasing and whose resources were a8 
rapidly developing, felt the growing necessity of some more 
economical means of communication between themselves and 
India. Not only were they placed at a disadvantage by the 
Mediterranean cities, which were so situated as to keep all 
this lucrative commerce in their hands, but the perpetual dis- 
turbances of the regions through which the overland passages 
were made, together with the exactions of the governments, 
rendered transportation partially insecure and prices enor- 
mously high. Here we have a key to the mystery of the 
indifference of the Venetians and other Italians, who, though 
the most skillful seamen and most enterprising navigators in 
the world, made little attempt at nautical explorations. It 
was clearly for their interest that the route of the Mediterranean 
and overland should be the exclusive channel of commerce ; 
any other would render the western nations independent of them. 
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The discovery of the magnetic*needle, and other improve- 
ments and developments in the science and art of navigation: 
about the beginning of the fourteenth century, together with 
the intense desire for more commodious means of communica- 
tion, made men more daring in their exploration. It is well 
known that Columbus in devising his expedition to the West 
was only seeking a passage to the “Indies, and in his discovery 
of the new lands he supposed he had attained this object, not 
dreaming that it was one infinitely grander in its results. 
Just about this time the Portuguese, who with much energy 
and enterprise had been voyaging along the coast of Africa,, 
were making valuable nautical discoveries. In 1495 Vasco dix 
Gama rounded the Cape of Good Hope and opened the way 
into the Indian Ocean, thus effecting the greatest commercial 
revolution which the world had ever known. The route by 
water was long and perilous in those early times, yet such were 
the conveniences in this way of transporting bulky gowds that 
the prices were greatly diminished, while the demand in the 
East for the products of Western Europe was greatly increased.. 
Henceforth the Italian cities began to decay; Egypt was. 
almost utterly abandoned as a highway of commerce, her 
canals speedily filled up, and her great roads became impass- 
able. The harbor of Alexandria, for a long time injured by 
the drifting sands, became nearly ruined, and the city itself 
sunk down to poverty and degradation. 

The new enterprises undertaken in Eastern Asia, with the 
wonderful development of the resources of those countries, and 
the vastness of British interests there, making necessary the 
establishment of manifold agencies, public and private, politi- 
cal, commercial, and religious, creating the demand also for 
frequent communication between the two continents, have 
again within the present century turned attention to the pas- 
sage by way of Egypt. It was found very difficult at first, 
the only means of communication with Cairo, whence alone 
transit could be made with facility to the Red Sea, being by 
way of the Nile, whose principal branches, the Damietta and 
Rosetta, were not navigable near their mouths except by light 
draft vessels. Within the last fifty years the establishment of 
an orderly government in Egypt, and the regulation of its 
internal affairs under the energetic and enterprising rule of 
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Mohammed Ali and his successors, have furnished the opportu- 
nity to open, restore, and make practicable the ancient route. 
The harbor of Alexandria has been repaired, and a new city, 
between the site of the old one and the island of Pharos, 
has sprung into existence and grown swiftly in wealth and 
importance. 

The first great work tendimg to facilitate the transit through 
Egypt and to restore Alexandria was the Mahmoudieh Canal. 
European skill and science were invoked to aid the enterprise, 
or more likely suggested and inspired it, and after much delib- 
eration it was commenced in 1819. It runs from Alexandria 
to Atfeh, on the Rosetta branch of the Nile, whence the river 
is navigated by steamers to Cairo, and was opened on the 
twenty-fourth of January, 1820. It is forty-eight miles in 
length, ninety feet across, and eighteen feet in depth. It cost 
about $3,000,000. It is said that nearly three hundred 
thousand laborers were employed on it, such being the 
power of the pasha over the fellahs or Egyptian peasants that 
any number can be levied at any time and for any purpose. 
But such wretched provision was made for the wants of this 
great multitude that about twelve thousand of them perished 
within the first ten months. Within the next twenty years 
the canal became filled up with silt, or Nile mud, so as to impede 
its navigation, and it became necessary to clear it out—a work 
of formidable appearance. The recollection of the vast sacri- 
fice of life which had been made in the construction of the 
canal made the European agents hesitate at an undertaking 
involving so great mortality. However, the arrangements were 
made, one hundred and fifteen thousand fellahs were calléd for 
from the provinces, and under the improved regime of Euro- 
pean methods it was not only found that no extraordinary 
fatality attended the work, but it was performed more expe- 
ditiously than was anticipated. Besides furnishing encourage- 
ment to other enterprises under deliberation in the pashalic, it 
demonstrated the fact that the enormous sacrifice of human 
life which had always attended works of a public character in 
Egypt was wholly unnecessary. 

Passengers coming from the continent in sailing vessels or 
by steamer were landed at Alexandria, where they embarked 
in the canal-boats for Atfeh, whence they were carried in river 
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steamboats to Cairo, and thence across the desert by camels to 
Suez. At this place the harbor had been improved with much 
labor and expense, and from it a line of steamers ran to Cal- 
eutta. This route proved'a more expeditious and agreeable 
one for the individual traveler, as well as a safer and quicker 
one for communication and for certain articles of commerce, 
than that around the Cape. Yet there were also disadvantages. 
For instance, all the vicinity of Suez is an unmitigated desert ; 
there is no vegetation, scarcely any animal life, and even no 
fresh water, except what is brought from a distance on the 
backs of camels: all the coal to supply the steamer was for a 
time brought from Cairo by this same method. This led to a 
discussion of improved modes of transit. “The two principal 
projects were those of a railroad from Alexandria to Suez, and 
a canal across the isthmus. The former appears to have been 
mainly an English device, the latter have been chiefly urged by 
the French. 

As early as 1839 the British government proposed to 
Mohammed Ali to construct a railroad to Cairo, and thence to 
the port of Suez. This the French, jealous of the influence of 
the English in Egypt, zealously opposed ; an amiable disposition, 
which the English are diligently reciprocating in reference to 
the isthmus canal project now being energetically pushed by 
the French. The pasha adopted the English suggestion, but 
took the work in his own hands. After prosecuting it for a 
time, thinking that, however great advantage it might be to 
British intergsts, it would be no profit to him, (a great mistake, 
as the vast revenue derived by the Egyptian government from 
this source proves,) he abandoned it. His successor, Abbas 
Pasha, though he disliked the English, was persuaded to accept 
a moditied plan, and commenced the construction of a line to 
Cairo. This was finished ander Said Pasha, January 1, 1856. 

Before the completion of this road the viceroy had decided 
upon two new projects. One of these was the Suez Canal, 
of which we shall speak directly; the other was the continu- 
ation of the railroad from Cairo to Suez. The latter project 
was entered upon at once, and as early as 1858 was already 
finished as far as Station-house No. 12, about midway on the 
route. The whole road was completed some time last year, 
and is one of the grandest enterprises of modern times. The 
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distance from Cairo across the desert is about eighty-five miles, 
and, as traveled formerly on camels and more latterly in vans, 
was a most dreary journey. There are no towns, no build- 
ings except those erected by the Transit Company, no vegeta- 
tion, and no streams or bodies of water; one wide waste of per- 
petual desolation. The construction of the railroads enables 
the traveler to pass over these blasted regions very quickly, 
and the whole passage from sea to sea may be made in a few 
hours. 

The traveler to India now leaves Southampton in one of the 
»ompany steamers, which start regularly the fourth and twen- 
tieth of each month. There are also other lines to intermediate 
ports, connecting with lines beyond, by which the more leisure 
voyager can proceed. Going direct from Southampton, pas- 
sengers reach Alexandria in about thirteen days. One day is 
sufficient to get them through Egypt. In twenty-five days 
more the voyage to Calcutta is finished, or that to Bombay in 
fifteen. So that the whole journey by the overland route is 
completed in a little less than six weeks. 

There are several methods of abbreviating this passage, and 
especially of diminishing the amount of water-carriage. One 
of the most popular of these is the route by Marseilles, which 
is easily reached by rail from the channel and saves the long 
voyage around the peninsula. From Marseilles there are lines 
of steamers running to Malta and other Mediterranean ports, 
and thence to Alexandria. Recently the passage by Trieste, 
giving perhaps still less sea voyage, is coming intquse, though 
as yet the railroad connections between Ostend and the former 
city are not complete. All these routes center at Alexandria. 
The volume of travel on the railroad is now very great, and 
must necessarily increase rapidly. 

It is not at all probable that the popularity of the overland 
route as at present existing will materially interfere with the 
ocean communication around the Cape otherwise than to 
augment it, for doubtless the increased facilities of inter- 
course bringing the two countries into proximity will have this 
tendency. Formerly a voyage to India was a venture of 
imposing character. To go and return was an enterprise 
sometimes of years. Now the progress in the art of navigation, 
the wonderful improvements in the construction of ships, 
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the geographical discoveries, the enlarged knowledge of ocean 
currents and periodical winds, together with the application of 
steam, render the voyage to India and back practicable in 
seven or eight months, including the time for loading and 
unloading. Then, too, a revolution has taken place in the 
relations of supply and demand between the two continents. 
In the early days of commerce between Europe and Asia, as 
we have seen, there was no demand in the latter for any of the 
products of the former; nor was there any supply of articles 
among the European nations which could appeal to the desires 
or tastes of the ingenious and industrious people of the East. 
Consequently the articles imported westward were unmanu- 
factured articles, or precious stones, or rare spices; all of high 
cost, payable in coin, and of course not likely to be bulky in 
transportation. Somewhat later there began to be a demand 
in the East and a supply in the West of raw products, which 
were exchanged for the results of manufacturing and mechan- 
ical ingenuity. For many years past the revolution in this 
respect has been complete. Now the transportation of the raw . 
material is from India to England, while a vast supply of 
manufactured articles is forwar ded to the former country. 
Great efforts are made by the English government and agents 
in India to direct the attention of the natives from mechanical 
and handicraft employments to the development of their rich 
agricultural resources. This course of England has been 
animadverted on with some severity by writers who see in it 
only an indication of intense British selfishness, it being 
averred that this purpose, so eagerly pressed, must be produc- 
tive of most unhappy consequences to the natives. We are 
not competent to judge how this may be. We know that 
England has little scruple in adopting any course which will 
serve her own interests, however disastrous the effect upon 
others; still the results may, in the long run, be best for India 
and the world. At least the facts as they stand indicate that 
the ocean carrying trade of the world is by no means to be 
diminished by any new method of transit yet completed. How 
it may be effected by the projected canal between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Red Sea is another thing. 

The device of a water communication across the Isthmus of 
Suez appears to have been a favorite one with the ancients as 
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well as moderns. We have already referred to a canal connect- 
ing the Nile with the Gulf of Suez, which was commenced by 
Necho and finished by Ptolemy. The remains of it are still 
discernible. It is also believed that there was a canal from 
Suez to Lake Temseh, half way across the isthmus. The first 
Napoleon favored the project of a canal between the two seas, 
and the matter has been freely discussed at intervals from his 
day to the present. Within a dozen or fifteen years the demand 
for it has been so great that several governments, commercial 
boards, and scientific men have given direct attention to the 
matter. The most eminent European engineers have thor- 
oughly explored all the possible routes, and carefully examined 
the facts furnished by each. The revival of the ancient canal 
of Ptolemy was pronounced impracticable for many reasons, 
principally the unfavorable modern condition of the delta, and 
the difficulties of navigation at the mouths of the Nile branches. 
It is nearly the unanimous decision of scientific men who have 
surveyed the whole region, that the proper line of the canal is 
across the isthmus from Pelusium to Suez. 

In 1852 M. F. de Lesseps, a French engineer, conceived the 
idea of a joint-stock company for carrying out the project. In 
1854 the viceroy issued a firman, conferring on M. de Lesseps 
the exclusive privilege of constructing the canal. The latter 
went to England, in order that he might excite an interest in 
the people and government with reference to the scheme. A 
commission of able engineers was appointed to examine the 
plan and to survey the ground. They reported as above, that 
the direct canal from Pelusium was the only solution of the 
problem, and that the work was feasible. By the viceroy’s 
charter of concession, granted in 1856, it is provided that there 
shall be, 1. A canal navigable by large vessels between Suez 
and Pelusium; 2. A canal of irrigation, adapted to the river 
traftic of the Nile, and connecting that river with the Suez 
Canal; 3. Two branches for irrigation and supply, striking out 
of the preceding canal in the direction respectively of Suez and 
Pelusium. These works were to be completed within six years. 
Four fifths of the workmen were to be Egyptians. Lake Tem- 
seh (about midway across the isthmus) was to be converted 
into an inland harbor, fit for vessels of the highest tonnage. A 
harbor of refuge was to be constructed at the entrance of the 
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maritime canal into the Gulf of Pelusium, and necessary 
improvements to be made in the port and roadstead of Suez. 
The Egyptian Government was to have a claim of fifteen per 
cent, on the net profits of each year. It was a further condition 
that the canal should always be open as a neutral passage to 
every merchant ship. The maximum toll was to be ten francs 
per ton on ships, and per head on passengers. These provis- 
ions were to be in force ninety-nine years after the opening of 
the canal. We are not aware whether there has been any sub- 
sequent modification of these conditions; but probably the 
above statement contains the substantial features of the agree- 
ment between the company and the Egyptian Government. 

The company was formed in 1859 with a capital of about 
$40,000,000. The canal is to be ninety miles in length, three 
hundred and thirty feet wide at the water-line, and twenty feet 
deep below that line. 

The isthmus forms a longitudinal depression. It is believed 
that the two seas were once united. Even now a considerable 
portion of the surface is below the level of the water on either 
side. There are three depressions or basins in the line of the 
proposed canal, namely: the Bitter Lakes on the south, Lake 
Temseh in the center, and Lake Menzaleh near the Mediter- 
ranean. The rest of the isthmus has an elevation of five to 
eight feet, with the exception of two inconsiderable ridges, 
Serapeum and El Djizir—the former thirty, and the latter 
forty-five feet in height. The cutting in E] Djizir will extend 
about five miles. It has generally been supposed that the 
water level in the Red Sea is some thirty feet lower than in 
the Mediterranean. This has recently been denied; but at 
present the testimony is so conflicting we find it impossible to 
decide. 

As this great work is under the superintendency of French 
engineers, and as the influence of the French Government is 
supposed to be active in its promotion, it has encountered much 
opposition from English politicians and journals. It has been 
declared an utterly impracticable and chimerical undertaking. 
The reasons given for this opinion by the British writers are 
found in the alleged impossibility of forming a reliable and 
permanent harbor on the Mediterranean side, as also a similar 
difficulty in the Gulf of Suez, where the steamers of the transit 
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company, after all that has been done to improve the haven, 
are obliged to come to anchor several miles from the port. In 
addition, there is the fact of an extensive desert of drifting sand, 
which will be likely to fill up the canal immediately, even if 
once completed; the entire absence of vegetation, of fresh 
water, of towns or any kind of habitations throughout the 
whole line of the work. It is declared that in so vast a body 
of men as are required to give the enterprise any probability 
of success, the suffering and the sacrifice of life must be enor- 
mous; while the details of the plan and the cost of the opera- 
tion will almost incalculably exceed the primary expectations. 
So persistent have been these representations, that the public 
sentiment in Great Britain and America has, to a very great 
extent, settled down in the conviction that the Suez Canal is an 
alres ady exploded project, which it were almost puerile to hope 
for. Yet intelligent persons, and men of competent judgment, 
who have been on the spot, give testimony of a different chat- 
acter. We have seen extracts from letters from reliable gentle- 
men since we commenced this article which speak of the 
enterprise as a demonstrated success. 

It appears that a vast amount of work has already been 
accomplished. The company has built scores of miles of fresh 
water canals to serve Nile water to the laborers, and to fertilize 
their lands. Previously the water had to be brought in casks 
on the backs of camels, of which there are six hundred in the 
company’s service. It has built up towns all along the route, 
with foundries, workshops, storehouses, and dwellings at differ- 
ent stations. The works are on a vast scale, and admirably 
organized. A great number of steam-dredges, and more than 
twenty thousand natives, are incessantly digging. A rigole de 
service, or preliminary canal, is the first work to be accom- 
plished. This has been finished as far as Lake Temseh, the 
opening of it to that point being celebrated on the eighteenth 
of November last. Within the present year it is expected that 
this will be cut through from sea to sea. It will be of sufficient 
-apacity to transport all the coal which the steamship companies 
now have to carry at so great an expense around the Cape of 
Good Hope, or by rail from Alexandria to Suez. This provis- 
ional canal will obviate many of the difficulties connected with 
the nature of the country and the peculiarity of the work. 
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The maritinie canal will follow, and it is not thought that its 
completion will require more than three or four years. 

From the most recent and authentic information we are led 
to the conviction that the enterprise will be a grand success. 
The viceroy, who is one of the richest sovereigns in the world, 
is heartily supporting the project, and will not suffer it to fail 
for lack of means. Its consummation will be the occasion of 
another commercial revolution greater than the discovery of the 
passage by the Cape of Good Hope—greater than any the world 
has ever experienced. When great ships can pass uninterrupt- 
edly from Liverpool and other European ports through the 
Mediterranean to Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Canton, com- 
merce and navigation will have made an important step in the 
process, long going on, of bringing the different regions of the 
globe into neighborhood with each other, and giving to each 
the advantages of all. 

Although much greater results depend upon the success of 
the Suez Canal than upon any other plan of inter-continental 
communication, yet there are other enterprises in contemplation 
which are by no means destitute of importance. The English 
are already projecting a railroad up the Nile to the ancient city 
of Thebes. This will bring them within convenient proximity 
to the famous old port of Berenice, which is vastly superior as a 
harbor to Suez. They are also thinking of a road from Tripoli, 
or some neighboring port on the Syrian coast, by Aleppo to the 
valley of the Euphrates, whence communication with the Per- 
sian Gulf becomes easy.* It is confidently expected that at no 
distant point in the future a continuous railway will be com- 
pleted from Calais to Trieste, and thence to Constantinople, 
through Asia Minor, down the Euphrates to the Gulf, thence 
through Persia and Beloochistan, and across the Indys to Cal- 
cutta, making a journey of scarcely so much as ten days. In 
the prosecution of this stupendous undertaking, however, there 
are several problems which will have to be solved. The settle- 
ment of the eastern question, in which is invulved the fate of 
the Turkish Empire, and connected with it the balance of 
power—ever a most delicate matter, and always likely to give 
rise to most wide-spread complications—are questions in which 
England, Russia, and France are most vitally concerned, the 

* A railroad is already in operation between Smyrna and Ephesus. 
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solution of which may utterly revolutionize all the present 
political relations of the world, and the attempt to settle which 
may involve a collision and convulsion greater than any which 
Christendom has experienced for a thousand years. Political 
difficulties may delay these projects for many years far more 
than any physical or even financial obstacles which for the 
present obstruct it; but the time of their actualization is prob- 
ably not so very far in the future. 

Without anticipating the consummation of designs depend- 
ent upon contingencies yet future, we may make a general 
estimate of results obviously about to flow from what is already 
complete. These results may be considered in the several 
departments of commerce, religion, and politics; for though 
these act and react too powerfully upon each other, and have 
too many points in common to admit of any absolute mutual 
independence, yet the characteristic features of each demand a 
distinct consideration. 

That the completion of the Alexandria and Suez Railroad 
must furnish a mighty stimulus to commercial enterprise 
throughout the world can scarcely be doubted. The change 
that has recently taken place in the government of British 
India, and the removal of commercial restrictions imposed by 
the East India Company, have thrown that immense, populous, 
and productive territory open to the trade of the world. A 
region vast in extent, embracing almost all varieties of soil and 
climate, with agricultural resources of exceeding richness, even 
under systems which have scarcely begun to develop their 
power, with most valuable mineral deposits, with capabilities 
for furnishing what all the world is eager to secure, and with 
wants which all of the world is eager to supply—such a region, 
brought,so much nearer to the mercantile communities by this 
improved means of communication, will produce an incaleula- 
bly increased commercial activity. Then we are to remember 
that the internal improvements induced by British enterprise 
in India, the construction of lines of railroad to all sections of 
the country, the directing of attention to the most lucrative 
objects of productive industry, the manifold returns from agri- 
cultural outlay, under the better methods of cultivation intro- 
duced, will furnish multiplied means of trade. Just now the 
attention of British manufacturers and capitalists is anxiously 
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directed to the culture of cotton, and this grows indigenous ia 
almost all parts of India; but from the scanty means of trans- 
portation, and the carelessness of the culture, which the state 
of demand hitherto in England furnished no motive to remedy, 
it has been but an inferior object of commerce. Undoubtedly, 
with the improvements in both these respects, India can easily 
be made to produce cotton enough, and that of proper quality, 
for the manufacturing purposes of the world, at a remunerative 
price to the producers, and cheaply enough for the consumers. 

But not only are facilities of Indian commerce to be thus 
multiplied; the southern and central portions of the Chinese 
Empire, an almost equally productive region, will, by the rail- 
way system now in progress in India, be made accessible to the 
commercial enterprise of the western nations. Thus, while the 
eastern coast of Asia will before long have a safe and rapid 
communication with this side of the globe through the Pacifie 
Ocean, and by way of our own grand Pacific Railroad, the 
bulky but important products of Central Asia, and the more 
delicate and costly commodities of its southern borders and the 
neighboring islands, will find their way through the Red Sea 
and the inter-oceanic route. The long, expensive, and hazard- 
ous voyage will be avoided, and much life and treasure saved. 
Australia, too, which is rapidly advancing to the condition of 
a vast empire in itself, with immense agricultural and mineral 
riches, and which is destined to be peopled with a compound race, 
in which the Anglo-Saxon must be the predominating element, 
will be brought so much nearer the mother country, greatly 
enhancing its own advantage and its benefit to the world. We 
need scarcely more than refer to the regions drained by rivers 
running into the Persian Gulf, which were once among the most 
fertile regions, which have supported the densest populations 
of the earth, and which are likely to be restored at no distant 
day to their former prosperity and productiveness. 

These methods of communication are also to be influential in 
respect to the yet undeveloped and, with small exception, only 
vaguely known commercial capabilities of Eastern Africa. 
Egypt has from the beginning of history been distinguished for 
its productiveness. It has been far more prosperous than it is 
at present. But within the past few years it has been rapidly 
resuming its ancient pre-eminence in agriculture. Great enter- 
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prises are in operation, which will not only render more avail- 
able land always arable, but will resist the further encroach- 
ments of the desert, and restore much of the ancient domain 
hitherto invaded. Now, as anciently, other nations “go down 
to Egypt to buy corn,” and wheat is the great article of export 
—more than three times as much being raised as is needed for 
domestic consumption. Many other articles are also produced, 
among which cotton has been rapidly increasing within the Jast 
few years, and under the influence of our own national troubles, 
which are felt in the remotest corner of the world, it has been 
rising to the importance of an Egyptian staple, and is of excel- 
lent quality. The exports from the country a few years ago 
amounted to $16,000,000, while the imports were reckoned to 
amount to $14,000,000. ' 

By this route, too, the whole region of Eastern Africa becomes 
easy of access. Though but partially explored, enough is known 
to induce the conviction that it is about to become a most boun- 
tiful source of very desirable commodities. Its grand facilities 
for the production of cotton of the most excellent quality, and 
of certain other articles found abundantly nowhere else, will 
make the whole region one of multiplied traffic. 

We have scarcely space to speak of the interesting political 
and religious questions suggesting themselves in connection 
with our subject. That the spread of the Gospel is not always 
proportioned to the manifold enterprises of commerce, is alto- 
gether too true. Yet there is wanting in this respect only the 
same wisdom in the children of light in their generation as in 
the men of this world. Though the Gospel is not dependent 
on commerce for its propagation, yet in the providence of God 
commerce opens the way and often makes the channels through 
which the word of God finds multiplied facilities for reaching 
the people that sit in darkness. These improved routes of 
travel, with the influences of Christian civilization which they 
create in heathen countries, are so many favorable circum- 
stances in relation to the work of Christian missions. If the 
Church will but avail herself of advantages thus furnished, as, 
we thank God, to some extent she is doing, we may look for 
still grander results in the progress of the Gospel among men. 

It is very evident that the solution of the question of Islam- 
ism is to be affected powerfully by these commercial enterprises 
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in the neighborhood of Egypt. Political changes are imminent, 
of which we shall speak directly, on which depend the religious 
future of vast regions and peoples. But Egypt is being rapidly 
impregnated with Christian ideas, and there is a considerable 
Christian element in her population. No doubt, when the 
Ottoman Empire shall be broken up, as it must soon be, Egypt 
will return to her ancient faith, The same may be said of 
Syria and the whole of Asia Minor, though the future moral 
revolution there is more complicated with the political changes, 
and is less easy of calculation. The settlement of “the Eastern 
Question,” as it is called, can hardly occur without great and 
gratifying religious reforms. It is not impossible that the 
Churches of Asia may yet resume their primitive beauty ; and 
that the hills, and valleys, and plains of Palestine, where the 
Son of God manifested his divinity and made humanity glori- 
ous, where God came down to ine earth and lifted man up to 
heaven, may soon be peopled by the children of Abraham, no 
longer going about in all the world to establish their own right- 
eousness, but submitting themselves unto the righteousness of 
God. 

However much of doubt there may be as to this, there can 
scarcely be any as to the probability that by processes already 
well advanced, and which must be greatly quickened by the 
increased facilities of communication, the gigantic superstitions 
of India and China will be overthrown. Evidently the votaries 
of these false systems of religion are craving something better ; 
and while commercial intercourse with the western nations 
will tend to undermine their faith in their own religious insti- 
tutions and doctrines, the Christian Church, if faithful to her 
solemn trust, will stand ready to point out the Better way, and 
declare the glad tidings of the Son of God, the Saviour of 
men. 

The tendency of events indicate Syria and its vicinity to be 
the point of greatest importance to the politics both of Europe 
and the East, the pivot on which are to turn the destinies of 
the civilized world. Constantinople, to be sure, is the hospital 
of the “sick man;” but probably the method of treatment 
to which he will finally be subjected must be determined in 
another locality. Many of the great battles of the world have 
been fought in that neighborhood, and many more may be 
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unless the cunning fingers of diplomacy shall sueceed in unty- 
ing the knot which otherwise the sword stands ready to cut. 
The great national triumvirate, England, Russia, and France, 
which, assuming the oversight of the politics of the old world, 
are possibly less intent upon securing the highest interests of 
all the nations than in faithfully watching the mischievous 
tendencies each of the other, are rapidly coming into one 
another’s way in the region of Syria. Russia, like a huge gla- 


.cier, is slowly but surely, and with no small momentum, pushing 


out to the southward. England from her numerous footholds 
in Southern Asia is rapidly extending her empire northward ; 
and each is jealous of every additional advantage gained by the 
other. France, having established her power in Algiers, is 
gradually creeping along the coast of the Mediterranean toward 
Egypt, where her influence is already mcrae and in the 
estimation of England alarmingly great; while she manages to 
come in with such kindly No arn among the turbulent 
tribes around Mt. Lebanon that both the Turks themselves and 
Great Britain with Russia can searcely persuade her to refrain 
from her schemes of pacification. 

The disposing of the Ottoman Government and the determ- 
ination of the limits of these great powers are matters that 
must soon be decided. A writer in one of the British reviews 
recently advanced the opinion that the only peaceful solution 
of these complicated questions must be in the restoration of the 
Jewish race to the land of their ancient possession and the set- 
ting up of a government for them under the protection of the 
three great powers. Although we have no great faith in any 
literal restoration of the Jews, still such a thing is possible, and 
the present current of events indicate it as not altogether 
improbable. Be this as it may, the greater proximity of Great 
Britain to her possessions by means of the overland route will 
give her vastly increased adv antages in the contest, whether it 
be diplomatic or military. 

Of the more rapid interpenetration of Asiatic society with 
Eurepean ideas, of the influence on the future destinies of 
the new and mighty nation forming in Australia, and of the 
effect which must be speedily produced in elevating, devel- 
oping, civilizing, and, we hope, politically organizing Afriea, 
we have not space to write. That all these grand benefits 
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hinted at will flow solely from the new and rapid means of 
transit which we have described we do not pretend; but that 
they in combination with other causes will exert a most potent 
influence in shaping the character and destiny of many nations 
and modifying the condition of all, we think, must be evident. 





Art. II.—THE IMPENDING REVOLUTION IN ANGLO- 
SAXON THEOLOGY. 


[SECOND ARTICLE. ] 


In our former article we alluded to the revolution which has 
recently taken place in physics relative to the doctrine of mat- 
ter, and predicted a corresponding revolution in the depart- 
ment of systematic theology, so far as those doctrines are con- 
cerned which in their current mode of treatment necessarily 
imply the truth of the old theory. To illustrate the necessity 
of a new treatment of these points we passed in review some of 
the customary arguments for the existence of God, the fact of 
his providence, and the spirituality of the soul, showing that 
their force and pertinency are gone the moment the old view 
of matter as naturally inert is given up. We concluded by pre- 
senting a few considerations going to show that the loss of the 
arguments in question is no very serious one, promising in the 
present number a fuller view of the modifications which the 
general adoption of the dynamic view of nature will probably 
occasion in the department of theology, and of the possible 
advantages which may accrue therefrom to our science. To the 
redemption of this promise we will now devote ourselves. As 
the modifications of which we are to speak will of course exhibit 
themselves with the greatest prominency in those fields of inves- 
tigation which we successively surveyed in our last, we will 
pass them once more in review in the same order, and inquire 
as to the probable result in each case of an effort to reconstruct 
our argumentation independent of the old mechanical theory 
of matter. 


I. Naturat Toeorocy.—In this department, if we mistake 
not, the impending revolution will be more distinctly marked 
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and sooner acknowledged than in any other. The change we 
anticipate is nothing less than the entire supplanting of natu- 
ral theology, in its old-fashioned sense, by a fresh, vigorous, 
and sound philosophy of religion. 

What we mean by this will become clearer by a brief defini- 
tion of terms. Natural theology, though properly signifying 
“the science which treats of the being, attributes, and will of 
God as evincible from the phenomena of created objects,” has 
usually been restricted in English literature to treatises or parts 
of treatises aiming at nothing more than the mere demonstra- 
tion of the existence of God by the use of premises and argu- 
ments “which the candid atheist must admit as fair and rea- 
sonable.” The philosophy of religion on the other hand may 
be defined as that science which, starting with the moral relig- 
ious phenomena of the world, busies itself with the various the- 
ories which have been proposed for their explanation, collates; 
sifts, and tests them, exposing the false, discovering and estab- 
lishing the true. Though both sciences have to do with the 
grounds of our faith in the being of a God, they differ in very 
important respects. They differ, for instance, in respect to 
their object ; the one aiming to convict the atheist, the other 
to establish and confirm the theist. They differ also in their 
mode of procedure; the one starting with premises wholly out- 
side of the realm of religion, and seeking from such premises to 
deduce the necessity of a God; the other starting with premises 
wholly within the realm of religion, and seeking to confirm all 
the doctrines and implications of theism by a philosophical 
interpretation of them. 

The change we have suggested would, therefore, in effect be 
the frank and formal abandonment of all endeavors to logically 
demonstrate the existence of God on principles independent of 
the moral and religious nature and history of man, and the 
equally frank and formal substitution of a defense of religion, 
based upon itself and its own phenomena, supported by collat- 
eral evidence only so far as such evidence might incidentally 
accrue to it in the consistent carrying through of a theistic phi- 
losophy. This is the change we anticipate. It is already in 
process of realization. Our latest works in this department are 
all transitional. They possess all the merits and all the defects 
of such works. They have unconsciously abandoned the old 
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ground of their science without attaining a firm and reliable 
footing elsewhere. The terms and conditions of the problem 
have become so changed that even “ Burnett Prizes” cannot 
call forth a work satisfactory to the awarders or to the theolog- 
ical public. Still all these works, manifold as are their imper- 
fections when judged from the standpoint which they tempt 
one to take, are serving a good purpose. ‘They suggest progress: 
if they do not themselves make it. So far as they do advance 
beyond the old landmarks they approach the true ground.. 
Some of them are already almost pure philosophies of religion 
published under a false title. The next that shall traverse this. 
field will have little to do to win the honor of having ushered in 
a new and auspicious epoch in the development of this branch. 
of theological science. 

_ The positive desirableness of such a reconstruction of our tradi-- 
tional natural theology must be at once evident. Perhaps it may 
not be amiss, however, to briefly state a few considerations in 
view of which our estimate of its desirableness may be enhanced.. 

1. In the first place, then, the formal substitution of the 
philosophy of religion for natural theology, viewed as the scien- 
tific demonstration of the existence of God, would at once 
relieve the natural theologian from a false position, and enable 
him to meet the pretensions of his science. 

At present it is expected of the natural theologian that he 
shall show himself able to establish the truth of theism by argu- 
ments admissible by “the candid atheist.” He must be willing 
to meet the unbeliever on common ground. He must be able 
to say tohim: “I am not going to silence you with the dicta 
of Scripture or ecclesiastical authority, nor with the testimonies 
of justly esteemed philosophers. I shall not demand your faith 
on any such grounds. No. We will simply reason together, 
and I will show you that there must be a God. I will not 
argue from revelation, for that presupposes a Revelator, whose 
existence it is that we have first to prove. I will not draw my 
arguments from the religious history of our race, or from the 
religious experiences of individuals, for the truth or falsehood 
of this history and of these experiences of course depends upon 
the correctness of this belief in the existence of a God. I will 
base all my reasonings upon facts which no sane mind can 
dream of questioning, and proceed according to the strictest 

Fourtu Series, Vor, XV.—37 
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rules of logic.” The man, therefore, who undertakes to write 
a natural theology at the present day pledges himself to a cer- 
tain extent to meet these expectations. Possibly at the begin- 
ning of his studies he may think it can be done. 

First, perhaps, he takes the idea of God as a starting point. 
That men have the idea of an absolutely perfect Being not 
even the atheist can pretend to deny. Cannot the actual exist- 
ence of this Being be deduced from our possession of an idea of 
him? Our friend brings forth his Anselm Mendelssohn and 
Des Cartes, and under their guidance proceeds to the attempt. 
Perhaps with the good Archbishop of Canterbury he goes to 
work thus: “We possess the idea of an absolutely perfect 
Being. But reality or existence is a perfection. Therefore, 
this Being must be real—must exist.” Or perhaps, with Des 
Cartes, he proposes to argue from the existence of this idea of 
God as the only rational way of accounting for its origination. 
Then his argument stands thus: “All our ideas are either 
adventitious or factitious or innate. But this idea of an abso- 
lutely perfect Being cannot be adventitious, for within the 
range of our empirical knowledge we have met with no such 
Being ; factitious it cannot be, for the mind is conscious of not 
having freely originated it; consequently it is innate. But if 
implanted in the human mind it must have been by this Being 
himself, ergo there is such a Being.” It may be that he finds at 
first view still greater force in the argument of the Jew-Chris- 
tian metaphysician: “A Being most perfect must be independ- 
ent. There is such a Being or there is not. If such a Being 
is not, there must exist some ground for his non-existence. But 
this ground must lie either without this independent God or 
within him. Without him it cannot lie, for then he would not be 
independent; within him it cannot lie, for no logical impossibil- 
ity can lie in the conception of an absolutely independent 
Being. Hence there exists no ground of the non-existence of 
an absolutely perfect and independent Being, consequently 
there exists such a one.” Whichever form of the ideological 
argument he may select, he scarcely succeeds in fairly develop- 
ing it before he becomes himself suspicious of its validity in any 
form, and finds upon examination that it has long ago been 
abandoned by all reliable metaphysicians and divines as noth- 
ing better than an acute and plausible fallacy. The first part 
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of his treatise must be taken up, therefore, not with theistic 
argument, but with an exposure of the untenable reasonings of 
his predecessors in the field. Before he can encounter the 
atheist he must seek a new point of departure. 

This time he takes the natural world as it lies before us. Not 
even the atheist can deny its existence. Very well; if some- 
thing a real world now is, it follows that something must 
have been from all eternity, that is, God. But hold! cries the 
sober, critical faculty, supposing it granted that something, 
has existed from all eternity, who cannot see that it is a 
tremendous saltus from this eternal Something to the eternal 
Jehovah? This something from which you reason is material, 
and from its existence how can you ever deduce the existence of 
an unbeginning, ever-during Spirit? Ay, that is the rub. 
The books tell him that this is done by means of the argument 
from natural causation, thus: “ This eternal Something must 
be spirit, for matter is absolutely inert, and even if eternal, 
could never have organized this vast universe and given its 
parts their rhythmic movements. These proofs of exerted 
power point us beyond passive matter to the only known seat 
and source of power—self-active mind.” Or they give him the 
following: “This unoriginated Something must be spirit, 
because the tokens of design which we everywhere find in 
nature, these wise dispositions of matter for the attainment of 
definite ends, all attest the existence of the great Designer. 
He who invented the cunning mechanism of microseopie life on 
the one hand, and on the other intergeared the rolling worlds 
so wondrously—surely he cannot be less than God.” Alas! 
these arguments, once so prized, replies our poor friend, I can 
no longer employ. It has too often been pointed out that they 
involve the fallacy of inferring an infinite Cause from finite 
effects. Furthermore the inherent passivity of matter can no 
longer be made the basis of such weighty reasonings. By scien- 
tific men it is regarded as an exploded dogma ; few theologians 
even deny that attractive force resides in matter. And if I 
predicate of matter dynamic properties to actount for attrac- 
tional phenomena, and vital forces to explain its vital phenom- 
ena, why has not the atheist an equal right to predicate of it 
the property of intelligence to account for its manifestations of 
intelligence? To this question I have no answer. 
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Thus terminate the efforts of our valorous champion of 
theism. Whatever their point of departure, they are alike 
inadequate to his purpose. He is reluctantly forced to the 
conclusion that no such demonstration of the being of God as 
he designed and promised is possible. He finds the same con- 
fession of failure in the pages of all recent cultivators of the 
field. He sees, for instance, a Pearson, after having surveyed 
the whole domain of theistic apologetics, compelled, despite his 
anxiety to present the unreasonableness of atheism in its strong- 
est light, to confess: “ We cannot, by a strict process of induct- 
ive reasoning, infer from one or more finite effects that the 
cause of them is absolutely infinite.”’* Perhaps he looks to 
Princeton for help, and surely Princeton is the last of all to 
abandon anything ever maintained in the interest of the faith. 
Alack! its venerated oracle assures him through the lips of a 
son that no “ strictly logical demonstration of the being of God 
can be constructed.”+ He betakes himself to the ablest living 
expounder of that philosophy, designated as, par excellence, the 
“Philosophy of Common Sense,” and here he receives the 
identical answer.t He finds Tullock and Thompson laboring 
under the same embarrassments as himself, and anxious in their 
opening chapters,to allay expectation. 

What an unfortunate, humiliating predicament for our 
unsophisticated friend! He would fain forget his magnani- 
mous parley with “the candid atheist” at the outset. He now 
sees that for the establishment of his thesis he needs broader 
premises than he then thought. He now sees that, with all 
who have recently discussed the question, he has a demand to 
make at the hand of the opponent. He cannot proceed with- 
out saying in effect: “ Grant me but my theistic Philosophy, 
History, Ethics, and Psychology and I will vindicate the the- 
istic faith.” In other words, “Give me the moral and relig- 
ious consciousness of men, the facts of religious history, the 
past and present religious phenomena of the ‘world, and I will 
elaborate a philosophy of the whole, which by rationally 
explaining religton shall furnish its surest and most enduring 
defense.” How much better to take this position at the outset, 


* Prize Essay on Infidelity, chap. i. 
+ A. A. Hodge’s Outlines of Theology, p. 14, ques. 9. (New York, 1861.) 
¢ Mansel’s Limits of Religious Thought, pp. 115, 116. 
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and promise nothing more than, after having gratuitously offered 
to encounter the enemy in the field of metaphysics or cosmol- 
ogy, to beat an ignominious retreat to the very strongholds we 
had pretended to abandon. We should limit our pretensions 
to our abilities. If all we are able to do in this department is 
to give a valid reason for the faith and hope in us, a philosoph- 
ical explanation of the phenomena of religion and thereby a 
justification of them as a part of the varied phenomena of human 
life, then let us promise nothing more. In all our latest natu- 
ral theologies it comes to this in the end. Mansel’s discussion 
of this subject begins with talk about “reasonings, probable or 
demonstrative, in proof of the being and attributes of God,” but 
soon changes into a mere philosophy of religion, and is by himself 
so styled. (Page 132.) Hodge’s chapter on the existence of God 
is of the same character. In all, the new method is followed so far 
as they appropriate the moral, biblical, and historical arguments. 

From these remarks it is perfectly evident that the change 
we have predicted would prove a beneficent one. It would 
relieve the expounder and defender of theism of all these 
embarrassments to which we have alluded, and enable him to 
present the grounds of our belief in God in a far more con- 
vincing and satisfactory light. No longer required to expose 
himself to certain discomfiture by undertaking the impossible, 
many a thoughtful mind, now repelled from the field of natural 
theology by the unreasonable demands made at the hand of its 
cultivators, would hasten to treat its sublime themes from the 
new standpoint, to enforce its truths with original argument, 
to illustrate and adorn them with all the treasures of varied 
learning and all the charms of living eloquence. 

2. But again, the scientific method pursued by natural theo- 
logians is, according to their own account of the science, a false 
one. They employ, as we have seen, the synthetic method, 
whereas their own descriptions of the science demand the 
analytic, the method employed in the philosophy of religion. 

Take almost any one who has ever recorded a definition of 
natural theology, and immediately following that definition 
you will find something to this effect: “A distinction here 
must be carefully observed between that knowledge of God to 
which the human reason was able to attain by means of its own 
unassisted powers independently of ewample; for example, the 
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theology of Plato and Cicero, and that knowledge of God 
which the human mind is now competent to deduce from the 
phenomena of nature wnder the clear light of a supernatural 
revelation ; for example, the theology of the rationalistic phi- 
losophers, Natural theology, as reached by wnassisted reason, 
was fragmentary, inconsistent, and uncertain. Natural theol- 
ogy, as appropriated and vindicated by reason under the clear 
light of revelation, is itself a strong witness to the truth and 
supernatural origin of that revelation.”* From these caveats 
it is abundantly evident that in the opinion of the writers the 
human mind is incapable of rising step by step to the discovery 
and proof of a God, but that the knowledge of him being once 
given, the mind is capable of verifying it by the study of his 
works. They concede that the natural theology of even a Plato 
was necessarily “fragmentary, inconsistent, and uncertain ;” 
but, on the other hand, they assert that “arguments which 
would be insufficient to create the notion of a Supreme Being 
in a mind previously destitute of it may have great force and 
value in enlarging or correcting a notion already existing, and 
in justifying to the reason the unreasoning convictions of the 
heart. The belief in God, once given, becomes the nucleus 
round which subsequent experiences cluster and accumulate ; 
and evidences which would be obscure and ambiguous, if 
addressed to the wisdom only, become clear and convincing 
when interpreted by the light of the religious consciousness.” + 
From all this it clearly follows that the office of the natural 
theologian is not to trace the steps of reasoning by which a 
heathen, utterly destitute of the idea of God, might be imagined 
to slowly rise to a certain knowledge of him, but on the con- 
trary to exhibit and justify the process by which the mind, 
already furnished with the idea of God, proceeds to its rational 
verification. We see, therefore, that the prevalent method is 
in open violation of the object of the science as defined by 
natural theologians themselves. Their definition of the science 
requires the employment of the analytic method, precludes 
every other, and still, in open contravention of their funda- 
mental principles, they persist in employing its opposite. On 
this paradox we need not dwell. We will only remark, that 
under such circumstances no science could be expected to 


* Hodge's Outlines, p. 38. + Mansel, Limits of Rel. Thought, p. 116. 
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thrive, and that, viewing the whole matter as a mere question 
of scientific method, the change in prospect is imperiously 
demanded. 

3. But it will be said that the abandonment of the old method 
would be tantamount to a confession of defeat. It would be 
conceding, that after a battle of more than a century and a 
half’s duration, we are driven from the very field where we 
ourselves offered to meet the foe. 

To this we reply, in the first place, what and if this conces- 
sion has already been made? Suppose this concession stands 
recorded in every late treatise upon the subject? Have not 
all our natural theologians already confessed that we cannot 
create a God out of a few metaphysical abstractions, or leap 
from finite effects in nature to anything more than finite causes ? 
Does not every new writer who denies the validity of the old 
ad priori and the adequacy of the d posteriori arguments 
reiterate the same confession? Does not even so cautious and 
modest a philosopher as Sir William Hamilton assert in his 
lectures on metaphysics, “that the phenomena of matter, taken 
by themgelves, so far from warranting any inference to the 
existence of God, would, on the contrary, ground even an 
argument to his negation?” That “the study of the external 
world,” only when “taken with, and in subordination to, the 
internal” world of conscience, and the imperishable religious 
nature of man, “loses its atheistic tendency, and may be ren- 
dered conducive to the great conclusion, from which, of left to 
itself, it would dissuade us?” As to supposed concessions, 
then, there need be no anxiety. Judging by our standard 
works in this department they are quite in order. 

But, secondly, suppose we were to decline further notice of 
“the candid atheist,” except it may be incidentally, and to 
direct our reasonings to one who believes in God with all his 
heart, but who would like to see his faith scientifically grounded 
and adjusted to his other beliefs, what then? Would the 
candid atheists carry the world before them with their unan- 
swered demonstrations? Would they proselyte all Christen- 
dom, upset the Church, and frustrate what we, in our super- 
stitious delusion, have fondly believed to be the eternal and 
saving counsels of a living Jehovah? We trow not. 

The fact is, the real aim of our science, whichever way 
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treated, is not a polemic, but an apologetic one. It is doubtful 
whether all the pretentious “ Demonstrations of the Being and 
Attributes of God” ever written have effected the conversion 
of a single real atheist, candid or uncandid. These treatises 
are not written for the purpose of convicting and converting 
honest atheists, but to settle and establish the immature or 
exposed theist, and to aid him in a philosophical embodiment 
of his faith. This honest, and candid, and unprejudiced, and 
exemplary personage, with whom our natural theologians have 
so much te do, is an imaginary being, having no counterpart 
in reality. He is a mere straw-man, set up, not to represent 
the atheistic reader and his arguments, but to be knocked over 
for the edification of pious young men studying for the minis- 
try. Why operate, then, in this round-about way? We know 
that atheists do not study our treatises, and are not converted 
by them. We know, on the other hand, that young men, 
anxious to see their home-grown f&ith at peace with new- 
gleaned knowledges, do study them and find in them an aid. 
Why, then, do we not address the parties meant to be reached. 
Why not abandon this dumb-show business with a puppet, and 
turn to these inquiring, longing souls with all the power of 
direct appeal, with all the energy of personal interest? We 
cannot lose anything by leaving our imaginary atheist to him- 
self; we can gain much, 

But, in the third place, even if the aim of the science were 
a polemic one, we could not agree that the old method possesses 
a superiority over that of the philosophy of religion. On the 
contrary, we believe that the latter furnishes us the only suc- 
cessful and sound defense of our belief in God. That there 
are religious phenomena in the world, and always has been ; 
that man possesses a religious nature as truly as a rational one, 
and always has the wide world over, is just as undeniable as 
that we have an idea of a most perfect being, or that a material 
world exists; and to account for these phenomena and these 
facts, in a rational way, on any other ground than that of 
Christian theism, seems to us far more difficult than to account 
for the origin of Des Cartes’s innate idea, or Paley’s cosmical 
watchmaking. Had we to contend with a live atheist, in the 
presence of a public whose faith seemed staked upon the issue 
of the debate, we should elect this method of procedure in 
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preference to all others, and should feel bound to do it by every 
obligation which could rest upon us as a defender of the faith. 
Of course, this is not the place to evince the alleged superiority 
of the new method by a practical exemplification of its work- 
ing, for that would require us to elaborate a treatise covering 
the whole field. It will require but a little reflection, however, 
to enable any one to discover its points of advantage over the 
traditional method, and to convince himself of the truth of our 
assertion.* 

Our conclusion therefore is, that instead of deprecating the 
coming reconstruction of this department as dangerous, we 
should rather welcome it, and cheer on every successful con- 
tributor to its consummation. We should welcome it, first, as 
the only redemption of the science from its present humiliating 
posture; secondly, as the only condition of a sound organic 
development of the science; and thirdly, because the success- 
ful defense of Christian theism demands it. In Germany the 
transition was effected near half a century ago, and none more 
rejoice in the fact to-day than those on whom devolves the task 
of defending the truth of God against the onsets of a godless 
science and philosophy. With us the revolution springs from 
a different occasion, precisely answering to the different bent 
of Anglo-Saxon mind, but the result will be the same. It was 
unfortunate that one of the pioneers of the movement, Mr. 
Morell, instead ‘of elaborating for himself a thorough philosophy 
of religion, was satisfied to rehabilitate the one-sided, subjective 
theory of Schleiermacher, thus at once imperiling important 
truths, and giving the new name of the science a bad associa- 


* The change above predicted finds a complete parallel in the recent change 
which has taken place in the department of Christian apologetics. Instead of 
attempting to deduce the truth of every part of Christianity from the external evi- 
dences alone, we have at last learned to begin with Christianity as an undeniable 
complex of phenomena, needing for its explanation nothing less than the divine 
agencies it claims. Thus we reason from the character of Christ, from the super- 
human excellence of Christian doctrine, from the supernatural effects of this religion 
in the individual and in the world; giving the external evidences their due subor- 
dinate position as mere proofs that that which is claimed to be and to have been 
phenomena of Christianity is legitimately claimed to be such. Discriminating 
remarks on the two methods, and the advantages of the new one, may be found in 
Dr. Bushnell’s “Nature and the Supernatural,” pp. 33-35; also “ Methodist 
Quarterly Review, July, 1862,” pp. 373-376. The true name for our new treatises 
on “The Evidences”’ is Philosophy of Christianity. 
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tion. This, however, can speedily be cured. Only let one 
sound, vigorous, judicious thinker lead the way, not with exotic 
speculations dim and dubious, but with clear, strong thoughts 
of his own, in a line with our native Anglo-Saxon develop- 
ments, and the regenerated science will at once rise to honor, 
and in due time boast of more imperishable names than those 
of even a Paley or a Chalmers. But we must pass on. 


Il. THe Reiation or Gop To THE NaturAL Worip.—In 
coming to discuss the approaching reconstruction of our theo- 
logical views on this point, we must remark, that though the 
immediate occasion of the revision may be the general aban- 
donment of the old theory of matter and of nature, there is 
reason to believe that other occasions would have brought on 
such a revision, had our old theory of physics remained undis- 
turbed. We mean to say, that had the orthodox theory of 
God’s immediate agency in all physical causation encountered 
no opposition or doubt at the hand of scientific men, it would 
have been sure to encounter it at the hand of theologians 
themselves, it being inadequate to the demands of the Chris- 
tian system. A glance at these demands will best enable us 
to detect the insufficiency of all the old theories, and to duly 
estimate the merits or demerits of the new dynamic one. 

The Christian system of doctrine demands then, (1.) The 
absolute dependence of the world upon the divine will, both 
as to the commencement and continuation of its existence ; 
(2.) Its relative independence of divine power, so that God can 
come into a relation of physical antagonism with it without 
self-contradiction ; (3.) An interplay of divine and natural 
agency, by which supernatural ends can be attained without 
violence to nature. The first of these demands is the necessary 
postulate of the Christian doctrine of creation and conserva- 
tion; the second is the indispensable prerequisite to miracles ; 
the third the absolute sine gua non of special providences. If 
the Christian doctrine of creation, miracles, and special provi- 
dence is to be maintained and consistently adjusted, we must 
mentally represent to ourselves the relation of God to the 
material world, as a relation at least compatible with these 
three demands. Any theory of that relation, inconsistent with 
these postulates, is inconsistent with the Christian system, 
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impracticable as an element of Christian philosophy, and must 
sooner or later prove itself such. 

If now we take the first of the three leading theories of this 
relation, as enumerated in our former paper, to wit, the deistic 
theory, we have but to test it upon these three demands to dis- 
cover at once its fatal defect. It fails to meet the third demand. 
It provides for no free interplay of divine and natural activities. 
It is therefore justly repudiated as inconsistent with the idea of 
God’s perfect and perpetual providence, and by consequence rad- 
ically antagonistic to the Christian religion. Even if God’s all- 
pervasion and occasional interventions are superadded to the the- 
ory,.it is still unrelieved. The former has, upon this theory, no 
greater significance than the omnipresence of light in a glass 
saw-mill, while the latter can be admitted only as genuine mira- 
cles; that is, express divine acts suspending or contravening na- 
tural law foraspecialend. Special providences, real yet not mi- 
raculous answers to prayer, still remain an absolute impossibility. 

The second or orthodox theory, that of immediate divine 
agency, fails to meet the second demand. It allows creation 
and conservation, it provides for special providences; but as 
for miracles, they are impossible. It provides for the possibil- 
ity of special providences by making everything a special 
providence; that is, a special act of God, bringing something 
to pass which in the course of nature would not have come to 
pass. There is nothing in the whole world of events which is 
not a special providence. Miracles on this theory are incon- 
ceivable. The most astounding events known by that name 
become, when viewed according to this hypothesis, merely 
uncommon occurrences. The agency which restored a Lazarus 
from corruption to life, was the very same which precipitated 
him from life to corruption; the one exercise of power was 
just as divine, just as great, just as immediate, just as aston- 
ishing as the other. Miracles can only be defined as such by 
their relation to natural force and natural law; but in this 
respect all events are alike on the theory in question, there 
being no such thing as natural force or law in any proper 
sense. We see, therefore, that this theory is, if possible, more 
objectionable on theological than on scientific grounds.* 


* The shortcomings of this theory are precisely parallel to those of its counter- 
part theory of the relation of God to the human soul. Of every theory of this 
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Leibnitz’s theory of “pre-established harmony” needs but 
be brought to the test of these three demands to be convicted 
of all the failings of the deistic one, and its philosophical diffi- 
culties left unalleviated by any fancied advantages. So, too, 
Dr. N. W. Taylor’s unconscious modification of this forgotten 
hypothesis.* In both cases there can be no response on the 
part of God to the prayer of faith or cry of need, but such as 
was provided for in the way of natural law before the founda- 
tion of the world. There is no room for special providence, 
for a free administration of the world, for a supernatural over- 
ruling of events to divine ends answering to the varying con- 
duct, desires, and necessities of individuals, nations, races. 
And yet we cannot help thinking that Dr. Taylor has taken 
the only consistent position for the New England Calvinist. 

How is it now with the theory which bases itself upon the 
dynamic view of nature? In our opinion it is the only one 
which can possibly answer the conditions of our problem. 
Try it by each of the demands above formulated, and it more 
than successfully abides the test. 

It answers the first. It does not make matter eternal or in 
any absolute sense self-subsistent, either as to essence or form. 
It represents it as having been called into being by the irresist- 
ible fiat of Jehovah, as existing only so long as he wills it. 
The machine-world of the deist and the organized passivities of 
the old-fashioned “ hard-matter men” were not more depend- 
ent on the divine will, both for organization and for continued 
relation the Christian system has also three demands to make. It must secure, 
(1.) The absolute dependence of the soul for life and power upon God; (2.) The 
relative independence of the soul, so that it can come into a relation of antagonism 
to God; and, (3.) Reciprocity of action, so that the soul can influence God, and 
God the soul. The first is, of course, a fundamental axiom of theism; the second 
is indispensable to the maintenance of the Christian doctrine of sin; the third the 
only explanation of a Christian life. Now the theory which affirms, ‘“ Mind can no 
more think than matter move without an exertion of divine efficiency,” the theory 
which Emmons has generally been supposed to advocate, utterly fails to meet 
the second demand. It is perhaps not so correct to say, it makes God the author 
sin, as it makes sin itself impossible. It also distorts and misconstrues the phe- 
nomena of Christian life, just as the other theory those of natural life, by failing to 
meet the third demand. Indeed, the two theories should be accepted or rejected 
together. They are only two phases or applications of one and the same philoso- 
phy. The one tends irresistibly to confirm the other, and both are alike dangerous 


to fundamentals of the Christian scheme. 
* Lectures on the Moral Government of God, vol. ii, pp. 320-326. (New York, 1859.) 
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existence, than is this grand organism of nature on our hypoth- 
esis. If it allows to nature a relative self-subsistence and 
efficiency, it does not thereby render the natural world any 
more independent of God’s will and power than all created 
minds are conceded to be. No theory more distinctly suspends 
all creatures alike upon that mighty will which caused them 
to be, and whose volition can turn them all in a moment to 
nothingness again, 

It answers the second. By attributing to matter a real 
efficiency, it makes it possible for God’s agency to come into a 
relation of antagonism with nature. It thus makes miracles 
possible in the natural world in exactly the same way as we 
make sin possible in the human world; to wit, by postulating 
a finite causality over against God, as capable, by virtue of its 
own inherent power, of antagonizing, as of co-operating with 
God. 

It answers the third. By providing for a real efficiency in 
nature, it provides for a mutual interaction between the divine 
and the natural agencies. According to this theory the mate- 
rial world is a vast self-actuated, one might almost say living 
organism, pervaded, controlled, freely and variously worked 
by that indw elling spirit which summoned it into being. The 
most perfect illustration of the relation of the two is found in 
the hypostatical union of the human soul and body. As the 
soul is essential to the life of the body, but the body non-essen- 
tial to that of the soul, so of God in his relation to the world. 
But as the body with all this dependence has nevertheless dur- 
ing its pervasion by the soul an independent lite of its own, 
a life with which the soul can set itself at variance, or train to 
higher and truer than mere natural functions; so the world, so 
long as willed and manned by God’s controlling mind. Give 
to the soul an absolute control over its material organism, a 
power to modify its qualities and powers, to suspend or change 
its functions, to multiply or diminish its organs, to completely 
annihilate and reproduce the whole at pleasure, and the illus- 
tration becomes as perfect as the nature of the case can allow. 
In the light of it we readily see the ground laid by our theory 
for action and reaction between God and the world. We can 
readily see how not only interventions in the natural economy 
can take place, miracles; but also how an intelligent super- 
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natural application of its natural powers and organs can be 
made special providences. At the same time the theory is 
just as perfectly guarded against all suspicions of pantheistic 
tendencies as either of the old theories on the subject. 

The positive advantages of this view of the relation of God 
to the world over all the old ones are quickly enumerated, but 
not so quickly realized in all their vastness and grandeur.* 

1. Granting the equality ofall three of the prominent theories 
as respects the first demand—the postulate of dependence ; we 
have seen that this is the only one capable of meeting the 
second and third demands. It presents itself, therefore, not 
merely as the most eligible of all theories, but as the only 
eligible one. 

2. Even where the old views seem to answer one or the 
other of these last demands, our theory will be found superior 
to them. For instance, the deistic theory may be said to 
provide for miracles, inasmuch as it posits a real force in the 
cosmos, whose mechanical effects can be supernaturally inter- 
fered with. But while this theory thus provides for mechanical 
miracles, such as the standing still of the sun and moon would 
be on this theory, it can never satisfactorily account for all those 
multifarious exertions of divine power recorded in the cata- 
logue of Scripture miracles. Just as little as the miracles of 
inorganic and of vital chemistry can be resolved into effects 
of mechanical force, just so little can the wonder-works of 
sacred history find adequate explanation on this hypothesis. 
The only conceivable interventions in a purely mechanical 
world, working on a “perpetual motion ” principle, are such 
as the following: arrest of its motive power by diversion or 
counteraction, or acceleration or retardation, change of appli- 
cation by altering “the adjustment,” ete. How few of the 


* As an illustration of the important and wide-reaching applications of all the- 
ories on this subject, we would remind the reader that distinguished divines and 
physicists here in Germany are endeavoring to account, partially at least, for the 
imperfection of the pre-adamic creations by taking into view the resistance and 
counteraction of perverted natural powers and “potencies” of the material 
employed. The perversion of these powers and potencies is traced to the fall of 
“the prince of this world,” to whom our earth is supposed to have belonged prior 
to the time when he and his angels abandoned their “ first estate’ and left ‘their 
habitation.”—Com. Keerl, Der Mensch das Ebenbild Gottes. (Basel, 1852,) vol. i, p. 
540. 
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works of Christ would admit of classification with such changes 
in the movement of the world-machine or of its component 
sub-machines, So the orthodox theory seems to provide for 
that reciprocity of action needed as a basis for the doctrine of 
special providence; but it is only a seeming; one act is no more 
a special providence than another. The argument of our 
Saviour, repeated in so many forms at various times, “If God 
so clothe the grass,” etc., is turned to pure nonsense. God’s 
care for his children is not different from that by which he 
feeds the raven and clothes the lily. The method pursued in 
the latter case is no more natural than that pursued in the 
former. When everything is arbitrary, everything is at once 
special and non-special. On this theory every breath I draw 
is a special supernatural gift of God; on the other hand my 
recovery from a fatal disease in direct answer to prayer would 
be just as purely natural as my falling sick was. A theory 
which confounds such just distinctions as these, which further- 
more belies universal human belief, and traces all natural 
abnormalities to immediate divine volitions, cannot be repu- 
diated with too great promptness and decision. Even the 
little which it pretends to explain it only distorts and miscon- 
strues. The theory, therefore, which bases itself upon a 
dynamic view of nature, not only answers one of these two 
demands better than either of the others, but both of them. 
Its provision even for Christian miracles is better than that of 
the deistic theory, and for special providence better than that 
of the orthodox. 

3. But thirdly, this theory is in harmony with the most 
reliable results of philosophy and general science; the others 
are more and more clearly seen to be in conflict with them. 
Such a result we may style the now universally adopted view 
that all created minds are truly agents, sources of power, super- 
natural causes. Another such result is the prevalent scientific 
view, which explains the cosmical motions, neither mechan- 
ically, as yesulting from projection and constant modifying 
impact, nor semi-mechanically, as the resultant of projection 
and an inherent attraction, but dynamically as the result of 
antagonistic physical forces inherent in matter as matter. A 
third such result is the current denial that the processes of 
organic chemistry are purely mechanical, only too rapid and 
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delicate for our material sense. But we have not space to 
enlarge upon this point. Suffice to say that the theory is so 
identified with the most advanced science and thinking of the 
age, that in the construction of a comprehensive Christian 
philosophy it must be adopted or none. 


III. PsycnoLogy.—The question as to the immateriality of 
the soul might seem to be of less interest to the theologian 
since the universal abandonment of the attempt to deduce 
from that doctrine the necesss ary immortality of the soul. A 
moment’s reflection, however, is sufficient to convince one that 
this truth is too fundamental to the whole Christian scheme to 
become, under any conceivable circumstances, a matter of 
indifference. The theologian cannot regard it as a mere 
accident, that through the ‘whole history of human speculation 
a materialistic psychology has gone hand and hand with athe- 
ism in the religious sphere, solflahuene-i in morals, despotism in 
government, and demoralization in society. Christianity says, 
rvedjua 6 Oedc, “ God is Spirit ;” and, tév Kade yévo¢ éouév, “ We, 
too, are of his genus.” The Bible’s first word respecting man 
is an assertion of his high nativity, his creation in the image 
and likeness of the invisible, impalpable God. Almost every 
doctrine of Christian anthropology, every revelation touching 
our posthumous existence, all the great logic: il implications of 
the Christian religion as a system, inculeate the sublime truths 
that “there is a spirit in man: and the inspiration of the 
Almighty giveth him understanding.” Job xxxii, 8. Chris- 
tianity never has stood and, we may safely add, never can 
stand upon any other than a spiritualistic basis. 

The reconstruction of our pyschology into a form consistent 
with, if not based upon, the dynamic theory of physics will 
offer, so far as the treatment of the proofs of the immateriality 
of the soul are concerned, a precise parallel to the reconstruc- 
tion of natural theology into a philosophy of religion, or phi- 
losophy of theism, as above described. The aims of the two 
sciences are not unlike. Just as the Christian thefst has for 
his task to show how the phenomena of God’s works on the 
one hand confirm and verify our faith in his being, and on the 
other illustrate and teach his nature, so has the Christian psy- 
chologist the task, from the works of man, especially from the 
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phenomena of mind, to establish our native faith in his higher 

spiritual nature, to enlarge and define our knowledge thereof. 

The old-fashioned method, glanced at in our former paper, 

was an exact counterpart of the old-fashioned method in 

natural theology. That is, instead of starting with the hypoth- 

esis of an immaterial soul as presumptively true—a proced- 

ure fully justified by the universality of human belief in it, if 
by nothing else; instead of proceeding with this hypothesis 

through every department of human knowledge, and pointing 

out the conspiring verifications which rise in every one of 
them, elevating the hypothetical assumption to the rank of a 

scientific result ; the old method endeavored to trace the log- 

ical process by which a philosopher who had never heard of 
such a thing as mind might be supposed to be driven step by 

step by the force of his own reflections to the denial of 
materialism and the adoption of a spiritualistic pyschology. 

Just as the philosophers of those days went at the world with 

pickax and telescope to see if they could find any God in it 

or under it or behind it, so the anatomists went at the body,. 
scalpel in hand, dissected every fiber, explored every gland, 

analyzed every solid, to see if in any of the lurking places of’ 
life they might catch, glimupse-wise even, a sight of the fabu- 

lous white-winged spirit. And just as the natural theologians 

of that time consented to abandon all the high and valid pre- 

sumptions in their favor proffered by their own consciousness, 

by human history, by the grand consensus of all races and all 

generations, so the cotemporary theological psychologists. 

As a result, the best argument to which they could attain was 

one which, as we have seen, forced them to admit the imma- 

teriality of vermin, and which might have forced.them to the 

admission of the spiritual nature of toadstools and tansey, had 

their opponents but pressed them with the phenomena of 
vegetable changes. 

The new method, therefore, will exactly correspond to the 
new method in natural theology. It will regard the voice of 
consciousness as at least as reliable as the voice of sense. It 
will base itself upon the positive properties of spirit, and not 
on the negative ones of matter. It will give the science a 
center and foundation within itself, and not make it a mere 
corollary of natural philosophy. It will start with the known 
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phenomena of mind, as given in self-consciousness and in the 
intellectual and moral world at large; it will thence deduce 
and define its conception of the nature of their cause, and 
holding fast to this as a valid, indisputable scientific result, 
compel the materialist either to absolutely spirtwalize matter 
in his conception, or admit the existence of a spiritual principle 
inman. In this way it will at once give psychology her due posi- 
tion in the sisterhood of sciences, and transfer this whole bur- 
den of proving tlfe impossible to the shoulders of the materialist. 

The advantages which will result from the employment of 
this new method will also be identical with those already 
indicated as sure to accrue from its adoption in the depart- 
ment of natural theology. What we have said of that recon- 
struction is equally true of this; it will relieve the science of 
an oppressive sense of failure, install the method dictated by 
the very nature of the science, and augment not only its apol- 
ogetical, but also its polemical value for the theologian.* The 
parallelism between the present condition and prospective 
remoulding of the two departments is thus so complete as to 
render it unnecessary to prolong our article with an express 
portraiture of the approaching transformation in psychology. 
Its characteristics are sufficiently evident from what we 
observed under the former head. We have only to point to 
the hopeful beginnings already made, and the multiplying 
auspices of a brightening future. 


Here, then, we conclude our too protracted investigations, 
and in a parting word dismiss the reader, with thanks com- 
mensurate to the patience we have laid claim to. 


* The last of these assertions is no random one. It has already been verified 
in Germany. Materialism never before found such scientific champions; such 
favoring popular and philosophical tendencies never arose in so truly threatening 
a form as in 1854-1856 here in the fatherland. And yet never was its defeat 
more signal. It was so immediately and so completely annihilated by. the physi- 
cists and psychologists, that scarce a theologian felt called upon to enter the 
arena. Moleschott, Karl Vogt, Biichner, and Czolbe represented an amount of learn- 
ing and talent such as had never before been enlisted in a concentrated attack 
upon spiritualism ; but they found more than equals in Julius Schaller, F. W. Pitt- 
mann, J. H. Fichte, J. Frohschammer, F. Fabri, A. Weber, and others of like cali- 
ber. Within two years from the time of the promulgation of this new edition of 
“the dirt philosophy ” it had become the joke of almost every laboratory and phil- 
osophical auditorgim in the land. The credit of the speedy and brilliant victory 
was largely due to this new and truly philosophical psychological method. 
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It will be seen that we have not aimed to argue down the 
old theory of physics, nor to argue up the new. This was no 
part.of our immediate purpose. All we have sought to do is, 
first, to call attention to the change which has undeniably 
taken place in the scientific doctrine of, matter; secondly, 
to show how this change is slowly but surely unset- 
tling the old metaphysical underworks of important theolog- 
ical doctrines, and finally to discuss the possibilities of our 
advantageous reconstruction of these unsettled underworks. 
In sitting down to this task we had not the remotest intention 
of critically discussing the validity of any theory, physical or 
theological, old or new. Whatever we may have said, there- 
fore, which might seem to have a polemic bearing is only inci- 
dental to the main discussion, introduced not for the sake of 
recommending personal hobbies, but because it seemed due to 
the reader to know the exact standpoint of the essay. We 
wish the article to be regarded then, not as an attack upon 
cherished views, or as a plea for theories whose discussion and 
settlement lies beyond the proper pale of theology, but simply 
as an honest effort toward orientation in our department, as a 
conscientious endeavor to answer the plain matter of fact, yet 
right weighty questions, Where are we? Whither drifting ¢ 
Is there danger ahead? The question for the reader to pass 
judgment upon is, therefore, not, Is this new theory of 
physics true? but, (1.) Is it a fact that the old doctrine of 
matter as inherently and essentially inert, has been generally 
abandoned by scientific men? (2.) Will the natural effects of 
its abandonment be such as are here described? (3.) In such 
a case will the changes above portrayed as necessary and 
beneficial actually take place ? 

We call attention thus expressly to this point, not because 
of any lack of confidence in the dynamic view of physics, but 
from an apprehension that the reader’s natural opposition to 
every view conflicting with his own chosen one might possibly 
divert him from the real purpose and point of the discussion. 
As to the scientific revolution, we scarcely need say that we 
regard it as a grand and auspicious advance. It inaugurates a 
fresh, truthful, realistic view of nature. The world it gives us 
is no mammoth mechanism, no self-acting, self-sustaining 
orrery, nor on the other hand is it a vast aggregate of sand- 
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grains, magnetized by constant divine energy into coherent 
masses, and manipulated by incessant exertions of main force. 
It gives us just such a world as we find out of doors—a world 
of real matter, solid, extended, safe to tread about on, but, at 
the same time, mobile, plastic, growthful. We view it as a 
part of that grand intellectual movement which promises to 
speedily supersede our lingering remnants of Lockian and 
Coleridgian aberration, by bringing in a broader and truer 
school of thought than has ever yet found place in Anglo- 
Saxon, or indeed in human history. We regard it as one of 
the pledges of a philosophy which, instead of making the cate- 
gories of Spinoza, or Des Cartes, or Hamilton the measure of 
all being and of all beings, will humbly go forth in the gen- 
uine Baconian spirit and taking a learner’s place at the feet of 
nature and of God, docilely inquire after the categories 
determined by the Creator’s mind, and realized by his creative 
will. But all this is aside from the great practical question of 
the hour. The tendency of the new doctrine of physics is 
undeniably revolutionary in the department of theology, and 
something must be done. Should any redoubtable champion 
of deistic mechanism, or of immediate divine agency, descry 
relief only in the reassertion of the old doctrine of matter, 
then let him enter the appropriate forum—that of natural 
science—and scientifically refute the dynamic theory. The 
believer in second causes, however, either material or spirit- 
ual, has a different task. His theological metaphysics have 
become untenable and must be reconstructed. His scientific 
treatises are already full of contradictions and sophisms. If he 
can find any safer or more advantageous basis on which to 
reconstruct them than that which we have suggested, he owés 
it to the cause of truth, to the cause of God’s saving truth, to 
set it forth.” ‘“Quisquis haec legit, ubi pariter certus est, 
pergat mecum; ubi pariter haesitat, quaerat mecum: ubi 
errorem suum cognoscit, redeat ad me; ubi meum, revocet 
me.”# 


* Augustine, De Trinitate i, 3. 
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Arr. IV.—THE AUTHOR OF GENESIS. . 


THE enemies of divine revelation have generally commenced 
their assaults upon it with the Old Testament, and more espe- 
cially with the first five books. Perceiving the intimate con- 
nection of these books with those that follow, they have felt 
that if they could destroy the credit of these, the conquest of 
the remainder would not be difficult. 

The first to assail the Old Testament, and particularly the 
writings of Moses, were the Gnostics of the second century and 
the Manicheans of the fourth. Regarding matter as essentially 
evil and the source of all evil, they could not believe, with 
Moses, that the Supreme Being created this material world or 
the corruptible bodies of men. The material creation must 
have been the work of some inferior and malicious divinity, 
Hence they discarded the writings of Moses, and profanely cor- 
rupted the Old Testament generally. 

After the disappearance of these heresies, and the overthrow 
of Paganism in the Roman empire, we hear of little or no direct 
opposition to the Scriptures for the next thousand years. Nu- 
merous other errors and controversies arose, but the great con- 
troversy respecting the fundamental documents of our faith was 
permitted to slumber. 

By the English infidels of the seventeenth century the ques- 
tion was revived as to the authenticity and genuineness of the 
books of Moses. Thomas Hobbes, in his “ Leviathan,” says, “ It 
is sufficiently evident that the five books of Moses were written 
after his time.” Spinoza, who was a Jew, advanced the same 
opinion ; the Pentateuch, he thought, could not have been writ- 
ten before the time of Ezra. Others followed in a similar strain, 
as Blount, Toland, Morgan, and Bolingbroke. 

But the most numerous and violent assaults upon the Mosaic 
writings, in modern times, have come from Germany. Near 
the close of the last century commenced, in that country, the 
era of what has been called “historical criticism.” This demol- 
ishing criticism was first employed upon the Greek and Latin 
classics. In the year 1795, Wolf, the philologist, published his 
“ Prolegomena to the Homeric Poems,” in which he endeavored 
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to show that the Iliad and Odyssey are not the works of Homer, 
or of any one else, but are made up of fragments, loosely put 
together, and are to be ascribed to different authors. He next 
took in hand the Orations of Cicero, and declared, with regard 
to four of these, that “Cicero could never have written them, 
sleeping or waking.” Niebuhr followed in the same strain, and 
“after demolishing Livy’s beautiful fabric in regard to the early 
history of Rome, attempted to reconstruct it on a more philo- 
sophical basis.” 

From this period, discredit or contempt was continually 
heaped upon some of the most valuable remains of antiquity. 
Herodotus was a garrulous story-teller, pleasing to children, but 
not tomen. The genuineness of some of the most undoubted 
of Plato’s Dialogues was called in question. Even Thucydides 
did not entirely escape this destructive criticism. 

Under these circumstances, it was not to be expected that the 
sacred books of the Old Testament would pass unmolested. AI] 
sorts of theories were invented to account for some of them, 
more especially the books of Moses. While it was insisted by 
all that Moses could not have written them, no two could agree 
as to the real author or authors, or as to the period to which 
they should be assigned. All periods were proposed, from 
Joshua to the Maccabees ; and all authors mentioned, whether 
known or unknown in Jewish history. The famous Document 
and Fragment theories were for a time immensely popular, 
representing the Pentateuch, as Wolf had done the Homeric 
poems, as a sort of patchwork, originated at different periods 
and by different hands, and put together by some one, nobody 
could tell who. The fragments of which it was composed were 
many, and were designated by various names, the more promi- 
nent of which were the “Elohistic” and the “ Jehovistic,” 
since in the former, the name given to the Supreme Being is 
constantly Elohim, and in the latter, Jehovah. Much labor was 
employed in parceling out the sacred text on this principle, 
assigning one portion to the one class of fragments, and another 
to another. 

After all, it appears that there is no sufficient ground for the 
supposed division, since, parcel out the fragments as we may, 
the two names of the Supreme Being occur promiscuously in 
both. Thus in Genesis ii, 4, which is said to be Jehovistic, the 
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two names of God occur together. ‘“ These are the generations 
of the heavens and the earth, in the day when Jehovah Elohim 
made the earth and the heavens.” So in the fifth chapter of 
Genesis, which is Elohistic, the word Jehovah appears, verse 
29. Also the passage in Genesis vii, 9-24, is pronounced Elo- 
histic ; but in verse 16 we find Jehovah. We give but one 
example more: the forty-ninth chapter of Genesis is throughout 
an Elohistic document, but in verse 18 we have these words of 
the Patriarch Jacob, “I have waited for thy salvation, O Jeho- 
vah.” Difficulties such as these have divided all Germany, 
arraying critic against critic in strange confusion; no one 
seeming to suspect that the theory which had been assumed 
was a baseless one, contradicted perpetually and flatly by the 
sacred text. 

One of the last specimens of the “ document theory ” comes 
to us, not from Germany, but from the Princeton Review. 
Without thinking to detract aught from the divine authority or 
inspiration of what is commonly called the book of Genesis, the 
writer at Princeton represents this book as made up of eleven 
books, each distinct and complete in itself, and all of them anon- 
ymous, with which Moses seems to have had nothing to do.* 

This scheme, however, did not originate at Princeton. It was 
first broached by Astriick, a French physician, in 1753, and was 
adopted in part by Eichorn, Ilgen, and various other German 
critics. It is strange that the readers of the Bible for the last 
three thousand years should not have discovered the lines of 
demarkation between these eleven books of which Genesis is 
thought to be composed, if they are really there. The truth is, 
they are not there. There are different subjects treated of in 
this book, and different views presented ; and corresponding to 
them are sectional divisions, as there are in other books; but 
the book of Genesis is manifestly one. It has a beginning, a 
progress, a plan, and an end; and is as well entitled to be con- 
sidered one book—the work, under God, of one individual 
mind—as any of our sacred books. 

Instead of inquiring as to the author of the Pentateuch in 
general, I shall confine attention almost entirely to the first 
book. I do this because the difficulty of the subject mainly 
centers here, and because the authorship of the four remaining 
* Number for January, 1861, p. 51. 
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books is expressly and repeatedly ascribed to Moses. “ When 
Moses had made an end of writing the words of this law in a 
book, until they were finished, he said to the Levites, which bare 
the ark of the covenant of the Lord, Take this book of the law, 
and put it in the side of the ark of the covenant of the Lord 
your God, that it may be there for a witness.” Deut. xxxi, 24. 
If the four last books of the Pentateuch are true, then Moses 
wrote them, and (with the exception of the last chapter of 
Deuteronomy) the question of their genuineness is at an end. 
Assuming, therefore, that Moses wrote these books, let us inquire 
as to the author of the book of Genesis. Was this also written 
by Moses, or is it to be ascribed to some other hand ? 

It is obvious that no objection can be urged against the claim 
of Moses to be the author of this book, drawn from any cotem- 
porary literature, for no such literature exists. There is no 
writing extant which comes within a thousand years of Moses, 
unless it be found in our other sacred books, or possibly in the 
Vedas of India, or among the buried ruins of Chaldea and 
Egypt; and certainly no testimony can be gathered from either 
of these sources against the genuineness of this book. 

It has been said that Moses could not have written Genesis, 
or any other of the books ascribed to him, because alphabetic 
writing was then unknown. But it is now universally admitted 
that the art of writing was known in Egypt, in Chaldea, and 
probably in some other countries, long before the time of Moses. 
** Several kinds of alphabetic writing,” says Humboldt, “ were 
in existence in Asia in the earliest times.” The Egyptians 
attributed the discovery of letters to Thoth, or, in other words, 
to divine inspiration. Gesenius has no doubt that the art of 
writing was known in Egypt some five hundred years before 
the time of Moses. Olshausen says that “ at a period extending 
back of all sure chronology, the Phenicians and Hebrews were 
in possession of an alphabet.” The probability is that alpha- 


betic writing was in use among the antediluvians, and that, 
like many other arts, it survived the flood. 

It has been insisted that Moses could not have written the 
books ascribed to him, because the style is so very like to that 
of the later Hebrew books. It would have exhibited greater 
peculiarities, numerous archaisms, had it belonged to the age of 
Moses. To this we reply, in the first place, that the style of 
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the Pentateuch has some peculiarities. It differs somewhat 
from that of the later Hebrew books, That it does not more 
widely differ is owing, undoubtedly, to the unchangeableness 
of the habits, customs, and modes of speech which prevail in 
oriental countries. In this respect they are exceedingly differ- 
ent from the nations of Europe. “ Progress,” it has been said, 
“is the law of the West ; stability, of the East.” The occidental 
languages are subject to the same ceaseless change which char- 
acterizes all other things. The oriental pursues, in general, the 
same course of life ; he rehearses the same allegories and apo- 
thegms, expressed in the same terms, which delighted his ances- 
tors a thousand years ago. “The books of Samuel must have 
been written hundreds of years before the prophecy of Malachi, 
yet the style of the two is not essentially different. Some of 
the Psalms were written after the captivity, and yet their style 
and idiom are in all important respects the same as those which 
were composed by David. The same fixedness of character 
which attaches to the Hebrew, belongs also to the other Semitic 
languages. For many centuries the Syriac and Arabic under- 
went almost no change. 

It is insisted that there are discrepancies and contradictions 
in the book of Genesis, which show that it could not have been 
the work of one man, and especially of so wise a man as Moses. 
The first of these which I shall notice relates to the names of 
Esau’s wives. In Genesis xxxvi, 1, 2, the wives of Esau are said 
to have been Adah the daughter of Elon the Hittite, Aholibda- 
mzh the daughter of Anah the Hivite, and Bashemath the 
daughter of Ishmael. But in other passages, their names are 
Judith the daughter of Beeri the Hittite, Bashemath the 
daughter of Elon the Hittite, and Mahalath the daughter of 
Ishmael.* The variation in the names of the wives of Esau is 
easily accounted for, from the frequent changes of name which 
took place inthe East in ancient times, of which we have many 
examples in the Scriptures. These changes were common 
among females at the time of marriage. Mahalath and Bashe- 
math are undoubtedly names of the same person, a daughter 
of Ishmael, and Esau’s third wife. So Adah and Bashemath 
belong to the same person, a daughter of Elon the Hittite; and 
Aholibamah and Judith belong to the same person, the daugh- 

* Genesis xxvi, 34, and xxviii, 9. 
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ter of Anah, also called Beeri, the Hittite or Hivite. The rea- 
son why Anah, the father of this last woman, is called Beeri, is 
given in another passage. “ This is that Anah that found the 
warm springs in the wilderness, as he fed the asses of Zibeon 
his father.” Genesis xxxvi, 24. Consequently, he was called 
Beert, “the man of the springs.”* A better acquaintance with 
oriental names and customs would have entirely obviated the 
charge of contradiction in the passages above referred to. 

A contradiction has been charged upon the author of the 
book of Genesis, in relation to the number of Jacob’s family 
who went into Egypt. In chapter xlvi, 26, they are said to 
have been sixty-six ; in the very next verse they are said to have 
been seventy ; while Stephen, in Acts vii, 14, makes them sev- 
enty-five. But this diversity results from the different ways in 
which the family are reckoned. Reckoning only the lineal 
descendants of Jacob, excluding also the patriarch himself, and 
Joseph and his two sons who were already in Egypt, the num- 
ber is sixty-six. Adding Jacob, Joseph, and his two sons to 
the sixty-six, the number is seventy. Excluding these last four, 
and adding nine, the number of Jacob’s sons’ wives who went 
into Egypt, the number is seventy-five. And that the sons’ 
wives were included in the reckoning of Stephen is evident 
from the language employed: “Adi his kindred were threescore 
and fifteen souls.” The sons’ wives surely were in the number 
of Jacob’s kindred. 

There is another difficulty connected with this subject, grow- 
ing out of the ages of some who are said to have gone into 
Egypt. Benjamin, at this time, could not have been more than 
twenty-five years of age; yet he is said to have had ten sons. 
Genesis xlvi, 21. Pharez, a son of Judah,-could not have been 
more than twelve years old at the time of the descent into 
Egypt; yet he is said to have had two children, Hezron and 
Hamul. Genesis xlvi, 12. It is evident from the sacred history 
that most of the family of Jacob married young, very young. 
Thus, Dinah could not have been more than fifteen years old 
when her hand was solicited by Shechem. Genesis xxxiv. Yet 
this consideration will hardly account for the facts above stated. 


* The Hebrew word here rendered warm springs is in our translation improperly 
rendered mules. It is doubtful whether mules were in use in Canaan at so early a 


period. 
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I acquiesce, therefore, in the opinion of learned commentators, 
that some of these children must have been born in Egypt, 
although, for reasons unknown to us, their names appear on the 
catalogue in Genesis xlvi. The children of Joseph, whose 
names are on this catalogue, were certainly born in Egypt. 
“Everything,” says Hengstenberg, “turns on this point, whether, 
in the belief of the author of Genesis, all the individuals named 
in the above catalogue went down into Egypt, or whether some 
few of them were born there.” The latter is the opinion of 
Hengstenberg, as also of many others; and if this be admitted, 
the difficulty at once disappears. 

It is further objected that there are anachronisms in the book 
of Genesis ; that events are referred to, and names given, which 
were unknown until long after Moses’s death. Of this descrip- 
tion is Hebron, so called in Genesis xiii, 18, which it is assumed, 
from Joshua xiv, 15, was not called Hebron until after the 
entrance into Canaan, its ancient designation having been Kir- 
jath-arba. The very opposite of this, however, is the truth. 
The most ancient name of the place was Hebron. It was also 
called Mamre, from an Amorite prince who possessed the oak 
groves in the vicinity, and who was confederate with Abraham. 
At a later period the Anakim got possession of the place, when 
it received the name of Kirjath-Arba, or the City of Arba, who 
was a great man among the giants. After the conquest of 
Canaan by the Israelites, they restored the ancient name of the 
place, and called it Hebron. 

In Genesis xiv, 14, it is said that Abraham pursued the con- 
federate kings, who had carried Lot into captivity, unto Dan. 
It is assumed that this was the place long afterward called Dan 
from its being in possession of the Danites, one of the tribes of 
Israel. But it seems from 2 Samuel xxiv, 6, that there was a 
city in Syria, not far from Damascus, which was called by the 
ancients Dan, or Dan-jaan. This may have been so called in 
the time of Abraham, and is very likely to be the place referred 
to in Genesis xiv, 14. 

In Genesis xii, 6, it is said that when Abraham first went 
into Canaan, “the Canaanite was then in the land ;” implying, 
it is objected, that when this passage was written the Canaan- 
ite was not in the land; but the Canaanites kept possession of 
the land till after the death of Moses, consequently Moses could 
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not have written this part of Genesis. But here again the 
objector only shows his own ignorance. The Canaanites orig- 
inally dwelt near the Persian Gulf, and had no inheritance in 
the land of Canaan, which God had promised to Abraham, But 
the Canaanites emigrated and got possession of Canaan before 
Abraham arrived there. The design of the sacred writer is to 
show that when Abraham went to take possession of the land 
which God had promised him, the Canaanites had anticipated 
him ; they were there before him. Accordingly, the passage 
may be rendered, “ The Canaanite was already in the land.” 

It has been thought by some that the catalogue of the kings 
and dukes of Edom, recorded in Genesis xxxvi, comes down 
much later than the time of Moses. But recent investigations 
have refuted these conjectures. It now appears that the kings 
of Edem here spoken of, and the dukes of Edom, were cotem- 
poraries ; the kings having the chief command, and the dukes, 
or sheiks, as they 2ve now called, being princes under them. 
The names of only eight kings occur in the catalogue, and 
surely there was time enough between Esau and Moses, a period 
of more than two hundred years, for these eight to have reigned 
and passed away. 

I shall notice but another alleged anachronism, and that in 
connection with this very subject. In Genesis xxxvi, 31, it is 
said, “ These are the kings that reigned in the land of Edom, 
before there reigned any king over the children of Israel.” This 
language is thought to imply that at the time when it was writ- 
ten, a king had reigned over the children of Israel. Of course 
it could not have been written by Moses, or by any one previous 
to the time of Saul. But this conclusion is not so sound as at 
first view it appears; for although no king had reigned over 
Israel in the time of Moses, kings had been predicted and prom- 
ised. Thus it was said to Jacob, in the preceding chapter, 
“Kings shall come out of thee.” Genesis xxxv, 11. Also in 
Deuteronomy xvii, 14-20, Moses tells the people that the time 
will come when they will desire a king, and will have one ; and 
he goes on to give directions as to the manner in which the 
king shall rule. In this view, it was perfectly natural for 
Moses to use the language above quoted, “These eight kings 
reigned in Edom before any king reigned over the children of 
Israel ;” before the time had come when, in the purpose and 
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promise of God, the Israelites were to have a king. Thus 
explained, there is no anachronism or inconsistency in the case. 

Having thus disposed of the principal objections to the claims 
of Moses to be the author of Genesis, I proceed to urge reasons 
in favor of this supposition. We have assumed already that 
Moses wrote the remaining books of the Pentateuch. He is 
expressly spoken of as their author; and from the very contents 
of the books it is plain that he must have been. No one else, 
of whom we have any knowledge, could have written them. 
But if Moses wrote the four last books of the Pentateuch, the 
conclusion is irresistible that he wrote the first. The first five 
books of the Bible evidently belong together. They form one 
connected whole. Hence they were appropriately classed 
together by the Hebrews, and ‘collectively called the Law. 
They were also classed together by the Seventy, and called the , 
Pentateuch, or the volume of five books. To this one volume, 
one work, the book of Genesis is the proper introduction. The 
other books, without this, would be irretrievably imperfect ; a 
column without a foundation ; this, without the others, would 
be a foundation without a column. The design of the book of 
Genesis was to introduce the history of God’s ancient covenant 
people. The other books continue the history until their 
entrance into the promised land. Such being the character and 
object of the Pentateuch, it is obvious that it can have had but 
one author. If Moses wrote the four last books of the Penta- 
teuch, the inference is that he wrote the first. 

There. is no resisting this conclusion unless there shall be 
found some positive evidence to the contrary. But such evi- 
dence cannot be found. We have seen already that there is no 
internal evidence against the genuineness of the book, while 
the external evidence is all in favor of the claims of Moses. 
The Jews, from the earliest period of their history, have ascribed 
the entire Pentateuch to Moses. They have classed the five 
books together, and called them, collectively, “the law of 
Moses,” implying that Moses wrote them all. There is no 
opposing testimony from the Jews; from first to last it all runs 
in the same channel, indicating Moses as the author of the first 
five of their sacred books. Thus Josephus, speaking, in his 
work against Apion, of the sacred books of the Jews, says, 
“Five belong to Moses, which contain his laws, and the tradi- 
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tions of the origin of mankind till his death.”— Book J, see. 8. 
Also in the first book of his Antiquities, Josephus continually 
speaks of Moses as the author of Genesis. 

Nor in proof of this point do we rely alone on Jewish testi- 
mony. Nicolaus of Damascus, the cotemporary and friend of 
Augustus Cesar, speaking of the individual who escaped from 
the deluge, says: “This may be the man about whom Moses, 
the legislator of the Jews, wrote.”* If Moses wrote of this 
man, Noah, then he must have written Genesis. So Longinus, 
in his treatise on the Sublime, quotes the passage in the first 
chapter of Genesis, “ Let there be light, and there was light,” 
and refers it to “the legislator of the Jews.”—WSec. 9. 

But, more than. all, we have the testimony of Christ to the 
fact that Moses wrote the book of Genesis. Thus, hé divides 


_the Old Testament Scriptures, after the manner of the Jews, 


into three parts, “the law of Moses, the prophets, and the 
psalms.” Iuke xxiv, 44. There can be no question that the 
first of these divisions includes the first five books of the Bible, 
and these are expressly ascribed to Moses.t Our Saviour calls 
them “the law of Moses.” Hence, Moses must have written 
them all. 

Will it be said that our Saviour merely adopts here the cur- 
rent phraseology of his countrymen? We admit it. But by 
adopting their phraseology does he not sanction it? Would he 
have adopted it and used it if it were not true? 

It is said of our Saviour, as he conversed with the two disci- 
ples on the way to Emmaus, that, “beginning at Moses, and 
all the prophets, he expounded unto them in all the Scriptures 
the things concerning himself.” Luke xxiv, 27. No one can 
doubt that there are predictions of Christ in the book of Gen- 
esis. There is the original promise to our first parents. There 
is the promise to Abraham that “in his seed shall all the nations 
of the earth be blessed.” There is the prediction of Jacob 
about the coming of Shiloh, unto whom shall the gathering of 
the people be. Now our Saviour must have touched upon 
these predictions, and he ascribes them to Moses. “Beginning 


* In Josephus’s Antiquities, Book I, chap. iii, sec. 6. 

+ If any one doubts whether Genesis is included in what the Hebrews called 
the law, we may refer them to Gal. iv, 21: “Tell me, ye that desire to be under 
the law, do ye not hear the law? For it is written that Abraham had two sons,” 
etc., quoting from Genesis. Here Genesis is included in what is called the law. 
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at Moses, and all the prophets, he expounded,unto them, in all 
the Scriptures, the things concerning himself.” 

There is yet another passage in which our Saviour ascribes 
the writing of Genesis to Moses: “ Moses, therefore, gave you 
circumcision, (not because it is of Moses, but of the fathers,) 
and ye, on the eighth day, circumcise a man.” John vii, 22. 
In what sense can it be said that Moses gave to the Israelites 
circumcision? Not that he instituted it, or ever enjoined it, 
(except once in a very incidental way, Lev. xii, 3,) or caused it 
to be practiced in the congregation of Israel during their 
sojourn in the wilderness. For some reason unknown to us 
circumcision was neglected by the Israelites while they were 
under the direction of Moses. Josh. v, 5. In what sense, then, 
can it be said that Moses gave to the Israelites circumcision ¢ 
In no other sense but this that I can conceive of: Moses recorded 
the institution of circumcision in the seventeenth chapter of the 
book of Genesis. In other words, he wrote this book. To all 
the other evidence that Moses wrote the book of Genesis I feel 
authorized, therefore, to add this—the decisive testimony of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

But on the supposition that Moses wrote the book of Genesis, 
how did he become acquainted with the facts therein recorded, 
more especially those relating to the creation and to the events 
of antediluvian history? I answer: Some of them were made 
known to him by direct revelation. They could not have been 
known—to him or to any one else—in any other way. Some 
of these facts may have come down to Moses by tradition; nor 
in so doing need they have passed through many hands. For 
Adam was for two hundred and forty-three years cotemporary 
with Methuselah ; Methuselah may have conversed a hundred 
years with Shem; Shem was for fifty years cotemporary with 
Jacob, and may have conversed with the parents of Moses, 
Thus the traditions of the earliest times may have come to 
Moses through only four or five hands. 

If any are of the opinion that in composing the book of 
Genesis Moses availed himself of records which were made in 
antediluvian and patriarchal times, I have no objection to such 
an hypothesis; nor does it militate at all against the divine 
authority and inspiration of the book. The writers of the 
books of Kings and Chronicles undoubtedly availed themselves 
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of such records, and yet the books are undoubtedly of divine 
authority. Whatever assistance of this kind Moses may have 
had in writing Genesis, he was directed by the Spirit just what 
to take and what to omit or correct, and the whole is as much 
of divine original as though it had been penned directly by 
himself. 

On the whole, we have much reason to be thankful for the 
book of Genesis: that it is one book; that it was given us by 
Moses, and is an integral part of the great work of the Pen- 
tateuch, which he was commissioned to prepare for the Church 
and the world. Especially should we be thankful that the first 
of our sacred books carries with it such indubitable evidence 
of having come from God, an inspired record of his truth and 
will; and that its venerable author was one of those “holy 
men of God who spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost.” 





4 


Arr. V.—SIMON EPISCOPIUS. 
FROM THE LATIN OF STEPHEN CURCELLEUS. 


Srmvon Eptscoprus was born in Amsterdam, the world- 
renowned emporium of the Belgie Republic, in the year of the 
Christian era 1583, the year in which Zacharias Ursinus, the 
very learned Professor of Theology at Neustadt, and writer 
of the Heidelberg Catechism, died. His parents were Egbert 
Remmetzen Bisschop and Gertrude Jans, persons of blameless 
morals, whose attachments to the reformed religion was earnest, 
and attended with the perils usual in those times and places. 
They were joined in wedlock in 1572, a year rendered famous 
by the terrible persecution of the reformed in the chief cities 
of France. Ten children were the fruits of their union, namely, 
seven boys in uninterrupted succession, and afterward three 
girls, all of whom, with the exception of Rembert, Jan, and our 
Simon, died in infancy or early life. Rembertus, the oldest, (of 
whom we shall take subsequent opportunity to speak,) attained 
to the age of fifty-three years, and died leaving behind him 
two daughters. In gracious mercy did God preserve Jan, 
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healthy and vigorous, till his seventieth year, blessed with a 
numerous progeny of sons and daughters. Simon was next to 
the youngest of the boys. When he had given no slight indi- 
cations of a happy disposition and of a tenacious memory,. 
although his parents had not for so large a number of children 
resources sufficiently ample for sustaining the expenses of a 
liberal education, yet by the advice of his brother Rembert, 
joined with an offer on the part of Cornelius Benning, a gen- 
tleman of consular rank, they were induced to devote him to 
the pursuits of literature. Accordingly he was placed under 
the instruction of Peter Veckemann, a celebrated rector of the- 
school at that time, where he made such rapid progress in the 
Latin and Greek languages, that by various distinguished gen- 
tlemen he was commended to the honorable Senate of the 
Amsterdam Republic, who (although his parents were at first 
unwilling, but at last yielded to the entreaties of Joannes Kuck- 
linus and James Arminius) received him among the number of. 
their alumni, and afterward displayed toward him the highest 
evidences of their regard. aving passed through his boy- 
hood’s studies in his native city, he was announced by the 
curators of the school in the year 1600 as one worthy of being: 
promoted to the academy, where he might pursue a higher: 
course of studies. Accerdingly he was sent to Leyden, to the: 
college of the illustrious states of Holland and West Friesland, 
the president of which, John Kucklinus, was united with his 
parents in the closest ties of friendship, and was employed by tie 
inhabitants of Amsterdam in the sacred ministry. Not long: 
after our Simon lost both of his dearly beloved parents; first 
his father, whom God called to himself from this mortal life in 
the year 1602, and his mother in the year following. But by 
this sad fortune he was neither delayed nor impeded in the 
course of his studies; for after he had given his attention: as 
earnestly as was necessary to lighter studies, he more studiously 
pursued philosophy, and being determined to obtain a thorough 
mastery of all its branches, he applied himself to it with 
unwearied industry. At the end of this time he turned his 
attention to theology, which was the final object of all his. 
labors, studied it not carelessly, and finally returned to the 
secret recesses of philosophy. Finally, because the laws of the: 
college in which he lived required, and because his private: 
Fourtu Serizs, Vor. XV.—39 
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means demanded, he applied for the title of Master of Arts, 
for which after a severe examination he was esteemed worthy, 
and was publicly honored in the year 1607 by Rudolphus 
Snelling, the Professor of Mathematics. He soon determined 
to devote his whole attention to theology, in which he had 
made not a little advancement, and to which he believed him- 
self consecrated. Not being able to realize his desire, with 
which he had become inspired, of seeing other institutions, he 
was compelled to remain for two years and more at Leyden. 
Meantime with earnestness did he listen to the lectures of 
those very learned professors, Francis Gomarus, Luke Treleca- 
tius, and James Arminius; and in the exercises of debates and 
harangues, which they commonly call theses, he left many of 
his equals far in the distance, and was highly esteemed as one 
worthy of being called to the ministry of the divine word. 
But when, especially after the death of Trelcatius, that terrible 
discussion on predestination, which afterward agitated all 
Holland, finally arose, and was not only secretly carried on 
between the two professors, but also broke forth into open 
violenée, our Episcopius became favorably inclined toward the 
Arminian doctrines. For this reason he received little favor 
from the pastors on the opposite side of the controversy, so 
that when the very illustrious councils of the state of Amster- 
dam, to whom the singular learning and piety of Episcopius 
had become known, would have invited him to become their 
preacher, these pastors, by causing delays, entirely frustrated the 
plans of the councils. Episcopius, disheartened at this affair, 
determined to leave the academy at Leyden, and in the year 
1609 (in which year Arminius died) he betook himself to the 
Francker Academy, belonging to the Frisii, incited especially 
by the fame of that most illustrious man and learned professor 
of the sacred language, John Drusius. But there he displayed, 
as youths of a bold mind are wont, such a zeal in the theolog- 
ical discussions, that he gave not a little offense to Sibrandus 
Lubbertus, a professor of that academy. Accordingly a few 
months after he departed and came into France, where in a 
brief space of time he obtained so fair a mastery of the French 
language that he not only understood it, but could speak it 
with considerable ease and purity. Finally, in the year 1610, he 
returned to his native land only to receive the same tokens of 
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ill-will from the ministers of Amsterdam as had been displayed 
before his departure. His piety and learning, however, which 
could not be concealed, and which were established by the 
unequivocal testimonies of the Churches and academies, where 
he had lived, finally overcame all obstacles ; so that, the minis- 
terial classis not making further opposition, he was called by 
the most illustrious Senate of Rotterdam to the pastoral office 
at Bleiswick. In a colloquy between six Remonstrant pastors 
and as many Contra-remonstrants, held in the assembly of the 
great states of Holland and West Friesland in the year 1611, 
he, as if in an illustrious theater, displayed such talents, skill, 
and uncommon ability in sacred letters and theological con- 
troversies, that it was recognized by all. Accordingly the fame 
of his learning and eloquence spread abroad far and wide 
through Belgium, so that he was solicited by more than one 
celebrated state, especially Utrecht, to become the minister 
among them. But when the Bleiswickians could by no means 
be induced to consent to his departure, he greatly distinguished 
the Sparta which he had there obtained. At length, in the 
year 1612, he was called to the theological professorship by the 
most noble curators of the academy at Leyden, in the place of 
Francis Gomarus, who, of his own accord, had vacated the 
position. Although he with great modesty esteemed himself 
unable in those difficult times to perform such duties, yet yield- 
ing more to others than to his own judgment, and especially 
induced by the authority and entreaties of some of the great- 
est men in Church and State, he listened to the call of God, 
and in that professorship, not without divine ‘approval and 
blessing, he was ‘employed in a friendly and pleasant spirit 
with John Polyander, and his colleague who differed from him 
in regard to the predestinarian controversy. 

With how great zeal and ability Episcopius held the position 
of theological professor, undertaken in the most celebrated 
Atheneum of the Belgic Federation, his accurate comment- 
aries upon the second and third chapter of the Apoealypse, 
upon fhe first Epistle of John, upon the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
and other of his theological works, besides the public and 
private disputation published by us three years before, shall, 
with God’s blessing upon our part, be abundant public testi- 
mony. But perhaps these were the least parts of his labors if 
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they are compared with the cares which those troublesome 
times were constantly rendering excessive, or with those 
dangers which he often incurred, or with those contumelies by 
which he was attacked and his name villified. For when those 
predestinarian controversies were raging in Belgium, and were 
extending from the professors’ chairs at the academy to the 
pulpits of the churches, and afterward even to the populace, 
then the nobles, whose duty it was to furnish a remedy for so 
great an evil, were divided into contrary factions, so that turn 
what way you would no peaceful scene could you meet. The 
greatest force of this tempest burst upon those of the Remon- 
strants most celebrated for their learning, to whom the popu- 
lace, ignorant of the truth and accustomed to be led more by 
passion than by calm reason, imputed the blame of all these 
disturbances. These things grievously afflicted the calm and 
charitable mind of Episcopius, and he was scarcely able to 
utter the prayers and breathings which daily he would express 
from his heart to God. A circumstance occurred about this 
time which hardly ought to be passed over in silence, and 
which happened to him in the second year of his professorship. 
When at Leyden, he journeyed to Amsterdam for the purpose 
of witnessing the baptism of Gertrude, the daughter of his 
brother Jan, and the minister, Caspar Heyden, interrogated 
him with the other witnesses, “ Whether or not they confessed 
all that was contained in the Old and New Testaments and in the 
Apostolic Creed, and thai also which was taught in that Church 
(namely, at-Amsterdam) to be the true and perfect doctrine of 
Salvation, these words also being added, -What do you say to 
these things? Episcopius, as the leader, immediately replied 
that he held for the true doctrine of salvation all that was 
taught in accordance with the word of God, and the Apostolic 
Creed according as the customary formulas, from which these 
questions usually were taken, were worded. This answer, 
althogh given in a calm and modest manner, so aroused the 
wrath of Heyden that, calling him in contempt a youmg man, 
he reproached him as very bold and presumptuous, since he did 
not fear to speak thus in the Church of Christ. To all this 
Episcopius replied that he was prepared to depart if the 
preachers were unwilling to admit of that limitation compre- 
hended in the formula of baptism, where, after mention is made 
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of the Old and New Testament, these words are added: and 
accordingly is taught in the Christian Church. But Heyden 
once more reproving his so-called insolence, and receiving no 
further reply from Episcopius, proceeded at once to baptize the 
infant. For this deed when Episcopius was leaving the house 
he was met by some of the dregs of the populace, who had 
been incited by the language of Heyden, and being received 
with revilings, was called a seditious person and a disturber of 
the peace of the Church. After departing from the temple he 
was in great danger of injury from their fists and from stones, 
certain persons instigating the young men who were present to 
these deeds of violence. But guarded by the kind care and 
protection of God, who restrained the wrath of these wicked 
men, safe and unharmed he returned to his friends. Some 
persons not ill-disposed, but not fully understanding the cir- 
cumstances of the case, believed that his reply to Heyden was 
imprudent, and that it would have been sufficient to have 
assented at the time without exception and simply to the ques- 
tion, and upon a more suitable occasion to have declared his 
opinions. And thus judged James, King of Great Britain, 
when the circumstance was narrated to him in a way. quite 
otherwise than truly. But Episcopius was, induced to speak 
thus openly, among other reasons, by a circumstance which 
occurred afew months before. John Uitenbogeert, the cele- 
brated preacher of the Hague, was once asked a like deceitful 
question, and, not aware of the deception, answered (as was cus- 
tomary) in a clear voice, YES! Soon after, walking through, 
the public streets, he was pointed out as one who had giver up 
his opinions in favor of Remonstrantism, which formerly he had 
professed. Episcopius, warned by this example, thought best 
that such a result should be avoided for himself. 

Not long after a blacksmith in this same city, having seen 
Episcopius passing his shop, seized the iron bar upon which he 
was working, and, angrily calling him an Arminian and a dis- 
turber of the peace of the Church, chased him with the purpose 
of murder. This danger he escaped by flight and through the 
interference of other men. But scarcely had one wave of mis- 
fortune rolled over his head than he was met by another. His 
eldest brother Rembert, together with his wife, Elizabeth Phil- 
lips, a most pious lady, who had attained the advanced age of 
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eighty years, was strongly inclined to the opinions of the 
Remonstrants on predestination, and for the reputation of this 
was known and hated by the populace of Amsterdam of the 
opposite faction. At length their unfriendly spirit displayed 
itself upon the nineteenth day of February, 1617. The report 
was spread abroad, but evidently false, that some of the Remon- 
strants would meet together to hold preaching at his residence. 
Here about a hundred worthless fellows having collected, and 
having first poured a shower of stones upon the windows, they 
broke the door by means of a beam, entered the house, and pro- 
ceeded to destroy everything they met; to drink or pour out the 
sacramental elements, which were in the cellar; to break open 
twelve chests, to steal a bag full of money, to carry away gar- 
ments, linen, pictures, books, household furniture, and, in short, 
whatever was portable, leaving nothing entire and uninjured. 
Then they proceeded to the destruction of the roof and the 
leveling of the house to the ground. This they would have 
accomplished had not the fear of a magistrate approaching 
prevented them, In the meanwhile, his wife had been com- 
pelled to flee and seek safety in a neighboring house. Rem- 
bert Bisschop, perceiving himself alone and destitute of sup- 
port, betook himself to the highest part of the roof, and dragged 
the ladder by which he ascended up after him, and thus 
escaped the imminent danger of his life. The probable dam- 
ages amounted to over six thousand florins; and had not the 
crowd been delayed in opening the door, thus giving them the 
opportunity of removing their money and more precious house- 
hold goods to the nearest dwellings, they would have lost all their 
property, which was quite large, and been reduced to the direst 
necessity. To how great an extent this unexpected misfortune 
of his excellent brother, then earnestly engaged in his office, 
affected the mind of Episcopius, I leave to all who are not 
esteemed iron-hearted, or insensible to suffering. Added to 
this was a sense of the injuries inflicted more than once upon 
another of his brothers, John, by zealots from among the dregs 
of the populace, because he held in religious matters doctrines 
adverse to their own. 

But these were only the preludes of more terrible and 
dangerous conflicts which awaited Episcopius. That famous 
Synod of Dort followed, and in how hostile a manner it bore 
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itself toward the Remonstrants its Acts and History so abund- 
antly testify that it needs no repetition here. Yet I will 
relate a few matters which more especially concerned Episco- 
pius. Although, from the compulsory abdication of the magis- 
trates favoring mutual toleration, which occurred about this 
time, it was easy to conjecture that no good could come from 
the Synod of Dort, yet Episcopius, being invited to it by letters 
from the great states of Holland, in order that he might take 
his seat with the other professors of the Belgic Republic, imme- 
diately departed, with other of the remonstrant preachers, for 
Dort. But the Synod, although it was but one faction of 
the contending parties, boldly assumed to itself the right of 
judgment in its own case, and would not permit any of the 
Remonstrants to be present unless as persons arraigned before 
their tribunal. Every one who is not blinded by a love for his 
own opinions can see how little justice there was in this mode 
of procedure. But the Remonstrants, that they might not 
appear wanting to a good cause, yielded to necessity, and 
entered into the Synod with a firm and unwavering purpose. 
Episcopius thereupon delivered that celebrated oration, which 
may be perused in his Acts. When after this they declared 
themselves ready to enter upon a conference with the Synod, it 
replied, by the mouth of its president, that they had not met 
for a conference—a thing which was customary among equals— 
but for judgment, this authority having been conferred upon 
them by the states-general. The Remonstrants, however, not 
despairing for their cause, boldly laid their protestation before 
the Synod, to the effect that it consisted in the greatest part of 
their professed adversaries, who had previously condemned 
them and had separated from them, and that they did not 
deem such men fair judges of the controversy. Thereupon 
they girded themselves to the task of freely proposing, explain- 
ing, and defending their opinions to the best of their ability 
and their sense of propriety. This, they affirmed, had not only 
been permitted as a right, but expressly enjoined upon them in 
citatory letters from the deputies of the states-general. But 
when the Synod again sought to circumscribe this liberty under 
this limitation, “so far as itself should judge sufficient and 
obligatory,” they declared themselves unable to agree to con- 
ditions so unfair as to compromise their cause. Accordingly 
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they were expelled from the Synod as persons unworthy of 
further notice, and the Synod proceeded to judge them by their 
writings. Meantime the Remonstrants, by the order of the 
states-general, drew up as an expression of their opinions those 
accurate Writings which, together with the Acts of the Synod, 
were afterward published, and received the approval of a major- 
ity of the most learned men in Europe. A gentleman of 
princely rank, upon perusing them, declared that although the 
Synod of Dort had condemned the Remonstrants, yet the Remon- 
strants in their writings had triumphed over the Synod. The 
greatest share of the praise belongs to Episcopius for his inde- 
fatigable energy and industry. Still I would in saying this do 
no injustice to the others who contributed not unwillingly their 
share to these Writings, especially to that reverend gentleman 
and most learned and faithful preacher in Amsterdam, Charles 
Niellius. He it was who prepared that vigorous dissertation 
on reprobation, and other writings contained in that volume. 
Finally, the judgment of the Synod was pronounced, in which 
the Remonstrants were condemned for the crime of a corrupt 
religious belief and discharged from their offices. In order that 
the condemnation might be fully carried into effect other pas- 
tors were substituted, and even introduced by an armed force, 
although the Churches were unwilling and were crying out 
against the procedure. And lest the Remonstrants, still inclined 
to their own opinions, should attempt to teach them, the states- 
general proposed an edict against them by whieh: they must 
promise to abstain for the future from entering, ether directly 
or indirectly, into any performance of their ministerial duties. 
When, forbidden by conscience, they could not subscribe to this, 
they were condemned to a perpetual exile. Then it was that 
the singular faith and nobility of spirit of Episcopius, and of 
other Remonstrants, shone forth brightly, because they could not 
be induced to bind themselves to the silence which they had 
been commanded to observe by any promise of payment of 
their salary which before they had enjoyed, although their 
family affairs were plunged into the greatest difficulty. 
Episcopius and the other Remonstrants departed to the neigh- 
boring Brabant, and chose Antwerp as their home during the 
truce between the king of Spain and the states. This they did 
not indeed, as some evil-disposed persons and those desirous of 
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insulting them in their misfortune affirmed, to lay plans or 
form plots with the enemies of their country, but because the 
nearness of the place afforded a better position than one further 
away for keeping in view their beloved Churches and families. 
And with what fidelity they improved the talent received from 
God among the Brabanters, the works of Episcopius, exclud- 
ing all other testimony, afford abundant proof. It was here 
that he published his Discussion with Peter Wadding the 
Jesuit at Antwerp, and the Antidotes against the Synod at 
Dort, the latter of which was prepared by the assistance of the 
other Remonstrant preachers at Brabant. The reasons for this 
work are clearly stated in the preface. It was’not as a stand- 
ard of schism by which to separate from those differing from 
them, nor as a fixed rule of faith, (which is with many a most 
pernicious abuse of confessions of this kind,) but only for 
silencing those who slanderously declared that the Remon- 
strants cherished in their heart doctrines so horrible that they 
dared not express them. To issue this confession wag mani- 
festly right, and in accordance with the advice contained in 
the third chapter and fifteenth verse of the first Epistle of 
Peter: Be ready always to give an answer to every man that 
asketh you a reason for the hope that is in you with meekness 
and fear. The renewal of the war rendering it unsafe for 
Episcopius to tarry longer at Brabant, he journeyed into 
France, and lived mostly at Paris. In what way he spent 
his time in this country the following works will show: 
he here published his “Paraphrase and Observations on the © 
eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh chapters in the Epistle to the 
Romans ;” “Bodecherus the Simple ;” “Examination of the 
Theses of James Capellus ;” “A Treatise upon the Christian 
Magistrate ;” “Upon the Freedom of the Will ;” “Reply to the 
Defense of John Cameron.” I will now pause to commem- 
orate the anxious care he displayed toward the Churches of his 
country, which, destitute in those times of persecution of their 
ordinary pastors, he instructed and consoled by various writ- 
ings and letters, and encouraged to perseverance in the faith, 
or how he strove by different conversations with learned men, 
to bring them to a more accurate searching after the truth. 
It was then that in Paris I first met him, and listened to his 
discussions of subjects in religion, and learned so many things 
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from him, that I ever after imputed it to a singular good 
fortune ever to have contracted an acquaintance with so great 
a man. Edmund Mercer, also, that pious man and noted 
mathematician, enjoyed his friendship, which no distance of 
place or lapse of time ever served to diminish or destroy. 
He it was who superintended the publication of that work in 
which is contained an examination of the Opinions of John 
Cameron on Grace and Free- Will, and who published the 
Letter of a Learned Man written by Episcopius. Hugo Grotius 
esteemed Episcopius as one of his dearest friends, and upon the 
departure of the latter from Franee he confided to him as to a 
dear friend all his manuscript writings, and desired that they 
should go from his hand to posterity. At length Episcopius 
was filled with a desire of knowing more of France, of which he 
had as yet seen only the northern part. After returning to Paris 
he received the news that the ardor of persecution against the 
Remonstrants in his native land was somewhat on the wane. 
Accordipgly he formed the design of visiting his former home, and 
in the year 1626, having left France, he arrived at Rotterdam. 
Here he rendered great assistance to a large Church of the Re- 
monstrants who had collected here from the dispersion, and from 
thence consulted with the other Churches of Batavia. Nor did 
he the less boldly defend, partly in Belgic and partly in Latin, the 
cause of truth. He published in Latin “A Defense of the Con- 
Session of the Remonstrants ;” “A Reply to the Specimen of the 
Leyden Professors ;” “ Vedellius the Rhapsodist.” In Belgic 


~ he published “(A Treatise concerning Antiquity against the Cath- 


olics,” three separate volumes in reply to James Triglandius, 
then a preacher at Amsterdam, now a professor of theology at 
Leyden ; a work in defense of the “ Varrow Gate,” by Edward 
Poppius, and many other works. Having spent two years in 
this place, and the hopes of more peaceful times growing 
brighter and brighter, he began to think of choosing a wife. 
Accordingly he married Maria Pesser, widow of Henry Niellius, 
of whose younger brother, Charles, mention has been mate 
before. He rejoiced in her not only as an earnest and loving 
assistant in household cares, but also as one surpassing him in 
piety toward God and love toward their neighbors. With her 
he lived in the greatest harmony until the year 1641, but 
no children were the fruits of their marriage. In the year 
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1634, he journeyed to the seminary of the Remonstrants at Am- 
sterdam for the purpose of instructing the youths, who for the 
hope of the Church are educated in thg theological branches. 
Let the faith and diligence he here exercised be again demon- 
strated by the works he wrote, and which we now give to 
the public. “ Zheological Institutes” and “ Responses to the 
Sixty-four Questions” proposed to him by some of his follow- 
ers; likewise those equally learned and eloquent discourses 
which he delivered to the people, a volume of which upon the 
third verse of the seventeenth chapter of St. John is now in 
press, and others, in God’s pleasure, shall follow in due time. 
He produced also “ Zhe True Remonstrant Theologian,” a 
work written in answer to the reiterated calumnies of Nicholas 
Vedellius, and the “Response to the Ten Horns of the Catholic 
doctor,’ and others. But while he was laying plans for 
weightier works, he incurred a very severe disease at Rotterdam, 
whither some business had compelled him to go in the year 
1639, which kept him confined to his bed for many months, 
so that he was placed in extreme danger, and little hope was 
entertained for his life. Yet at length God restored him to 
life and health, and so strengthened him that he returned to 

his friends at Amsterdam, and resumed the duties of his pro-— 
fessorship with not less zeal than formerly. It seemed best to 
the Remonstrants that for the benefit of the unlearned the easy 
Institute of the Christian Religion, or Catechism, should be pub- 
lished. In opposition to this work Abraham Heyden, then a 
preacher at Leyden, and afterward a professor of theology, pub- 
lished his Examination. Episcopius undertook a Defense of 
the Catechism, which was afterward published in a volume of 
some size. Finally, in the year 1643, and the sixtieth year of 
his age, he was afflicted with a slow disease which he had con- 
tracted on account of the death of his wife, and thus prevented 
from a further continuance of his labors. So deep was their 
mutual love that it seemed as if one soul occupied two bodies ; 
and they were both prostrated by the same disease. Able and 
eminent physicians attended both, but with no effect, except- 
ing that they caused Episcopius to linger a few days longer 
than his wife. About the seventh day before his death he lost 
the use of his eyes, a painful deprivation indeed to one expect- 
ing to live; but a deep sleep, into which he was most of the time 
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sunk, diminished the sense of his affliction. Meantime he 
deplored to his friends, who frequently visited him, his inabil- 
ity to longer be a servant in the Church of Christ. If, in his 
almost constant drowsirfess, he enjoyed a wakeful moment, his 
words were replete with the piety he had always manifested 
and were full of faith in Christ. At length, upon the fourth of 
April, in the eighth hour of the morning, during an eclipse of the 
sun, he breathed his last. Of the death of. this most excellent 
man the eclipse itself was a not inappropriate emblem, which 
deprived him until the resurrection, of just one part of 
the rays received from Christ, his sun, that he might pour them 
upon others; but the other part, still beaming in the learned 
writings which he left behind, shall dispel the shades of igno- 
rance from the minds of many. Upon the fourth day subsequent 
his body was consigned to the tomb in the temple which they call 
Occidental, and where his wife was deposited before him. A 
great body of mourners of every class and condition followed 
him to his final resting-place. Many mourned his death, and 
many elegies were written in his honor, both in the Latin and 
the Belgic tongues. Of these tributes to his memory the one 
prefixed to his works, written by Caspar Barleeus, who himself 
died two years ago, is a suitable specimen. 

I have thus far endeavored, with rude pencil, to delineate his 
external qualities. If now I can display with equal facility the 
remaining interior qualities of his mind, how great and how ven- 
erable alist of virtues will be laid before the view! He devoted 
himself to the divine glory and the salvation of his fellow-men, 
and the love of this constantly warmed hisheart. First, the desire 
of peace and ecclesiastical harmony was an inherent quality of his 
mind, and by it he was prevented from any unnecessary schism, for 
which he entertained a most intense detestation. Next, patience 
and kindness, which he possessed, led him calmly to bear and 
forgive the injuries received from the vile. His liberality 
prompted him to relieve the necessities of the needy according 
to his ability. Not further to dwell particularly upon single 
items, let a retiring disposition close the list, by means of which 
his kind and worthy deeds in no way promoted his reputation. 
Content that God and a few of his fellow-men only should 
know, he kept his deeds in secret, and if any sense was left to 
his cold and lifeless remains most earnestly would he deprecate 
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this praise. Yet I cannot omit to relate, for his memory and 
for the benefit of others, those virtues which I discovered in him. 
I do not forget the objections made by many of our adversaries 
that from the writings of Episcopius one would not judge him 
to have been a man of so great mildness, and that his love 
for the peace and harmony of the Church was not so great 
as we are wont to boast; and that he rebuked his opponents 
in bitter style, and that he cherished many religious controver- 
sies which it were better to have buried in the eternal silence. 
The reply to all this is easy. For though he might have 
replied in milder terms and smoother language, he had most 
weighty reasons for his severe style. He never wantonly pro- 
voked a quarrel, but merely repelled the weapons drawn upon 
himself and the other Remonstrants. This can be readily seen 
in his replies to the “ Censure of the Remonstrant Confession,” 
which every one who examines, even passingly, must admit 
yas a most bitter assault. Indeed, they thought it for the 
interest of their own reputation not to seem to have unjustly con- 
demned the Remonstrants at the-‘Synod of Dort, and afterward 
to have instigated the magistrates to persecute them. For it 
was being commonly reported that in those five celebrated 
articles on predestination, there is no sufficient reason why the 
Remonstrants should have been thus persecuted, since they had 
the whole Christian world conspiring with them, the school of 
Calvin alone excepted. These professors, therefore, wished to 
persuade all that the confession of the Remonstrants abounded 
in heresies so horrible that there was nothing from beginning 
to end, not even the title, which was sound. Nevertheless 
many things which it contained are, upon a fair estimate of 
the general tenor, everywhere acknowledged. Indeed, many 
learned and moderate theologians, in France, Germany, and 
England, thought that, though differing in some respects from 
their own views, it contained fair Christian doctrine. But 
what exceeds all the bounds of moderation is that, when they 
could find nothing condemnable in the words or phrases of the 
confession, rashly usurping the prerogatives of the Searcher of 
hearts, they endeavored to instill into the minds of its readers 
a suspicion that the Remonstrants did not hold the opinions 
which in their writing they professed. It can, therefore, be no 
matter of astonishment that such barbarous and unchristian- 
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like doctrines should move Episcopius to reply in very trench- 
ant language. Episcopius and the other Remonstrants never 
willingly excited any controversies which would divide the 
unity of the Church. On the contrary they were ready, if the 
importunity of their adversaries only had allowed them, for the 
sake of harmony to pass over things worthy of the sharpest 
reproof. But they were not able with entire consciences to 
overlook the fact that certain dogmas were urged as necessary 
to salvation which they held as pernicious and cutting away 
the nerves of piety. But that the Remonstrants urged above all 
things a mutual toleration for those differing in opinions not 
overthrowing the fundamentals of faith, the very children and 
domestics in the Belgic Republic have heard. This conduct, 
so far from causing Church schism, would, if rightly observed 
be the most efficacious balm for healing its wounds. 





Art. VI—MARTYRDOM OF BEWLEY. 


Rey. AnrHony BEWLEY was born in Tennessee, May 22, 
1804. His parents were Methodists, and his father was a local 
preacher. He united with the Church at seventeen, and expe- 
rienced religion the year after, or in 1822. In 1829 he was 
received on trial in the Tennessee Conference, traveled five years, 
and then located. 

In 1837, or about two years and a half after this, he moved 
to south-west Missouri. At the Missouri Conference, held at 
Lexington, Mo., Oct. 4, 1843, he was readmitted, and traveled 
Neosho cireuit that year, and the next year Sarcoxie circuit, in 
the extreme south-western part of the state. 

At the Missouri Conference of 1845, when this conference, 
under the leading influence of Bishop Soule, resolved to join the 
Southern Secession Church, Mr. Bewley refused to go. As his 
name was soon reached on the alphabetical list, and each mem- 
ber was instructed by the chair to answer, South or Worth, his 
response was, “ The Methodist Episcopal Church of the United 
States of America.” 

He utterly refused to unite with the Southern Church, and 
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labored in South-west Missouri from 1845 to 1848, working with 
his own hands for support, and preaching to those who remained 
in the old Church. A few other preachers labored with him. 
He and Mark Robertson, George Sly, David Thompson, and 
Joseph Doughty, labored in South-west Missouri; and in Arkan- 
sas Thomas Norwood, J. R. West, and James Hannam. These 
formed a sort of conference in order to feed the scattered sheep 
in the wilderness, and Mr. Bewley was, by common consent, 
chosen presiding elder by the laity and preachers. 

By the provision of the General Conference of 1848 the 
Missouri Conference of the M. E. Church was reorganized. At 
the Illinois Conference of the sAme year Messrs. Bewley and 
Robertson were recognized as members of the Missouri Confer- 
ence. Mr. Bewley was appointed to Washington Mission, 
. Arkansas, and Mr. Robertson to Van Buren Mission, Arkansas. 
When the Missouri Conference was reorganized there were 
one thousand five hundred and thirty-eight members, twenty- 
four local preachers, twenty-four traveling preachers, and four 
appointments to be supplied. 

The reorganization of the M. E. Church in the south-west 
was the signal for the leading men of the M. E. Church, South, 
and other pro-slavery persons, to use every available means, 
right or wrong, to prevent their progress, and even to drive 
them from the country. In 1849 the court at Batesville and 
the opponents of the M. E. Church encouraged a public meet- 
ing to pass resolutions warning Mr. Robertson to leave the 
country. In 1850 the children of Mr. Bewley were precluded 
access to the Ebenezer High School of the Southern Methodist 
Church, although he resided in its vicinity, and he was warned 
not to preach on the forty acres owned by the High School. 
Mrs. Bewley’s sisters were so overawed, though belonging to the 
Southern Church, that they would not hear Mr. Bewley preach. 
In 1851, while Mr. Robertson was preaching, a mob endeavored 
to break up the meeting by throwing stones at the house. In 
1852 political secession was maintained, as Rev. John Cook, of 
the M. E. Church, South, argued “that our political union 
failed to answer the object of its establishment, and that it 
would be cut down as a cumberer of the ground. For as the 
Church itself was divided, so the civil power would be into 
North and South.” Our preachers were thus annoyed, threat- 
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ened, warned to leave, and every means used to misrepre- 
sent them, and especially by calling them abolitionists, which 
meant, in their vocabulary, negro thieves, house-burners, and 
the like. 

This persecution was also transferred to our Church members. 
They were warned to leave by public meetings in their resolu- 
tions, as well as by private, written, and verbal notices to indi- 
viduals. The result was that many of our members removed 
from the south-west to California, Oregon, Kansas, and the free 
states, as they saw no prospect of enjoying civil or religious 
privileges. Like the puritan fathers, they emigrated to where 
they could enjoy them. Our people were thus harassed with 
persecutions and annoyances on account of their religious senti- 
ments and associations. 

After the General Conference of our Church in 1856 the 
slavery question was stirred up in Texas, so that our members 
found themselves disfranchised to so great an extent that they 
emigrated extensively to California, Oregon, and Kansas, that 
they might enjoy their rights as citizens, which they could not 
in South-western Missouri, Arkansas, or Texas. These persecu- 
tions increased from year to year, and were approaching matu- 
rity on March 11, 1859, at the mobbing of the M. E. Confer- 
ence at Bonham, Fannin county, Texas. And the complement 
was filled by the murder of Bewley. 

The circumstances that induced Mr. Bewley to leave Texas 
may be stated as follows: 

Early in 1860 the legislature of Texas authorized the peaple to 
take the law into their own hands, and run out all suspicious per- 
sons or punish them as they saw fit, were it even with death. 
Northern Methodists were especially obnoxious to the pro-slavery 
men of Texas. They were known to be antislavery, but the 
name abolitionist was usually attached to them, and this name, 
in the view of the Texans, comprised all manner and degree of 
wrong. 

Bishop Pierce, of the M. E. Church, South, in his letters from 
the Pacitic in the summer and fall of 1860, greatly tended to 
keep up the excitement in Texas against the members and 
ministers of the M. E. Church. These letters were published 
in all the Southern Methodist papers, being copied from one to 
the other. On the 4th of October one appeared in the South- 
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ern Christian Advocate, which is the mere echo of the teach- 
ings of the Southern Methodist press, their bishops, preachers,. 
and members in general. We give an extract: 


Alas! the very principles of Northern Methodists are local, sec- 
tional, and beyond their proper geographical limits they become 
suspicious. If they are honest, consistent, their avowed doctrines 
constitute them disturbers of the peace. They come into the slave 
states as open, declared enemies of the institutions of the people. 
On their own theory, they cannot be faithful to God without aid- 
ing and abetting runaway slaves. They must sympathize with 
arson, blood and murder, insurrection and carnage. Recent devel- 
opments in Texas, and editorials and articles in the papers of the 
Northern Church, justify the logic of these conclusions. For these 
reasons abolitionists cannot and ought not to be tolerated in the 
Southern States. No quarantine will justify their admission, no 
fumigation can disinfect them. Rank, rotten with the foul virus 
of an incurable disease, foes of God and man, spies and traitors to: 
their country and their kind, let them stay where they belong. 

Such are the spirit and sentiments inculeated by the leading 
Southern Methodist bis™®ps, preachers, press, and people toward 
the members and preachers of the M. E. Church. For years 
previous to the murder of Bewley such was the teaching incul- 
cated in the Southern Methodist Church by their officials. 
And though the letter of Bishgp Pierce appeared Oct. 4, 1860, 
in the Southern Christian Advocate, it was written weeks before 
that time, and it was only the echo of the teachings which he 
and his Church and other pro-slavery men had been inculcating 
for several years before the murder of Bewley. 

Besides, it was circulated extensively in Texas that the mem- 
bers of the M. E. Church, Mr. Bewley and Mr. Willet in 
particular, in connection with others, had been engaged in 
burning houses in Texas, and therefore their presence in the 
country could not be tolerated. These reports, it is true, were 
without foundation ; but it was all the same with the pro-slavery 
enemies of the M. E. Church. About July 17, 1860, it was 
circulated that Mr. Bewley and those of his class had burned 
several towns. 

Furthermore a forged letter, attributed to one W. H. Bailey, 
dated Benton Creek, Texas, July 3, 1860, and addressed to Mr. 
Bewley as an accomplice in the work of raising insurrections 

in Texas, was another means of creating public indignation 
against him. And this forged letter was sworn to as 
Fourtu Series, Vor. XV.—40 
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genuine, August 10, 1860, before a magistrate in Tarrant 
county, Texas. 

As to Mr. Bewley’s appointment to Texas in the spring of 
1860, it has been stated, without foundation, however, that 
Bishop Ames used unusual persuasions to induce him to go to 
Texas. This is incorrect, as appears from a letter of Rev. James 
Hannam, of Sarcoxie, Jasper county, Mo., of Nov. 20, 1862, as 
he was present all the time of the interview between the bishop 
and Mr. Bewley. Besides, the bishop’s well-known character 
is a full guarantee against any such allegation. As we have 
before stated, ever since 1848, when our Church resolved to 
reorganize in the south-west, the Southern people were very 
much averse to the M. E. Church. This opposition was mani- 
fested in a great variety of ways. We mention only two in 
this place. 

We refer to the outrage, March 11, 1859, on the Arkansas 
Conference at Bonham, Fannin county, Texas, under the pres- 
idency of Bishop Janes. We need i enter into particu- 
lars, and simply state it. 

We may mention particularly the expulsion of Rev. William 
Sellers from Missouri, in 1854. A meeting of citizens of Fabius 
township, Marion country, Mo..on Feb. 4, 1854, passed some 
five resolutions in which they, in mobocratic spirit, declare that 
no ministers of the M. E. Church could be allowed to remain in 
Missouri. In their preamble to their resolutions they say, 
respecting the ministers of the M. E. Church, that 

They are the representatives of a body whose sentiments on 
the subject of slavery are decidedly hostile to our interests as slave- 
holders and dangerous to our peace, and that the leading object 
of their mission here is the destruction of slavery by the propaga- 
tion, in any manner not inconsistent with the safety of their per- 
sons, of doctrines calculated to array against the institution the 
weak-minded and fanatical among us, and to create discontent, dis- 
satisfaction, and insubordination among our slaves. Be it therefore 
resolved,' 

1. That the peace and best interests of the community require 
that the said ministers, from this time and forever hereafter, desist 
from visiting and preaching among us. 

2. That we regard it as a sacred duty we owe ourselves and our 
country to take, and that we do now take, high, firm, and positive 
ground, never to be abandoned, against all abolition influences, no 
matter whence they emanate; and that we now solemnly declare 
that while we shall ever be willing to seek, and glad to receive at 
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° 
the hand of the law, protection from existing ills, yet when the law 
fails to protect we claim to have the natural right, as a community, 
to resort to the use of such means as will afford us protection. 


The last or fifth resolution coneludes thus: 


As we have already suffered so much at the hands of these incend- 
iaries, we regard it absolutely necessary to the protection of our 
slave interest that we close our doors against abolition and free- 
soil influences of every character and shade, and that we shall 
therefore esteem it highly improper for any citizen hereafter to 
countenance or encourage the preaching or teaching in this com- 
munity of any other minister or ministers, person or persons, the 
representatives of, or in any way connected with any Chureh or 
Churches, any association or society, whether religious or political, 
or of any character whatsoever, who have heretofore or shall here- 
after take ground directly or indirectly, expressly or impliedly, 
against the institution of slavery. 


The ministers of the M. E. Church, as a matter of conscience, 
never engaged in inducing slaves to leave their masters, or to 
make them discontented with their condition. And yet the 
Church professed to do what they could, as Christians, to extir- 
pate slavery ; but in attempting this they never disturbed the 
peace of society. The M. E. Church has a clear record on this 


subject in two respects: jirst, she never allowed her ministry 
or members to engage in opposition to law ; secondly, she has 
always taught her ministers and laity to use their influence 
against slavery. 

The resolutions of Fabius township, Marion county, Mo., are 
mere specimens of the resolutions and sentiments inculcated by 
the M. E. Church, South, and their pro-slavery allies, from 1848 
down to the famous declarations of Bishop Pierce ih 1860, 
And the zealous and headlong bishop only repeated in 1860 
what he and his Church and its press and preachers and their pro- 
slavery allies have been proclaiming and preaching, when con- 
venient, from 1848 up to the day that Bewley was murdered, 
without crime or trial, by the hands of a mob, who carried out 
practically what Bishop Pierce had taught, and the pro-slavery 
men of Fabius township put in practice; for they drove Mr. 
Sellers by mob law out of the country, and he barely escaped 
with his life. This was only a prelude to the murder of Bew- 
ley and others. 

When Mr. Bewley was first appointed to Texas in 1858 
he resided in Johnson county, Texas, about sixteen miles from 
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Fort Worth. In consequence of the growing uitel to him 
he could not do much, although he held his ground until after 
his appointment at the end of February, 1860. It was five hund- 
red and seventy-five miles from his residence in Johnson county, 
Texas, to Cass county, Mo., where he was seized by the mob. 
In consequence of the allegations brought against him, of burn- 
ing houses, poisoning wells, the circulation ‘of the Bailey letter, 
and many other such unfounded charges, he concluded to leave 
the country and repair to Cassville, Barry county, Mo., where 
his former friends lived. 

When he was reappointed to Texas by Bishop Ames, in Feb- 
ruary, 1860, the most of what he calculated to do at that time 
was to retain his ground and hold prayer-meetings, especially 
in connection with the Germans on the river Nueces. Accord- 
ingly in April, 1860, he proceeded to his work, in view of doing 
what he could. "But outrages and persecutions were so vio- 
lent that he found it impossible to labor among them. He 
therefore informed them that he would leave the country. 

On his brief visit to Missouri atter the conference of 1860, his 
friends persuaded him, his wife joining with them, not to go 
back to Texas. But his reply was to all, “ Let them hang or 
burn me on my return if they cltoose, hundreds will rise up out 
of my ashes.” Accordingly he and his family, including his 
two sons-in-law, one of whom lived in Kansas and the other in 
Missouri, returned to Texas. After staying a month, and the 
increased excitement broke out, when he was threatened anew 
by the people, he concluded to leave Texas, believing he 
could dé no good there; for as mob law had been established 
by the legislature, he remembered the injunction of our Lord, 
“ When they persecute you in one city, flee to another.” 

About this time a traveler in Texas states “that during his 
travels in Texas he met with Bewley, who told him that the mob 
were then in pursuit of him, and that he expected to be taken, 
carried back, and hung, Upon inquiring of Bewley what he had 
been doing, he replied that he had done nothing, but was a law- 
abiding man, and the only crime with which he was charged 
was that he was a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” 

Accordingly about the 17th of July, 1860, he left his resi- 
dence in Texas. He left also all the property he had, besides 
the team and carriage by which he and his family traveled. 
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The property left behind was worth some $125 or $150, which 
was lost to him and his family forever. He had no time to 
dispose of it, and if he had the storm raised by his persecutors 
prevented any adjustment, and no one dared to act as his agent, 
and indeed purchasers might expose themselves to suspicion 
first, then accusation, and then summary vengeance by the 
newly recognized mob law, although it was practically in force 
before that period for special cases. Now the mob law became 
part and parcel of the law of the land. 

In the middle of July, 1860, about ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing, part of the family, namely, Mr. and Mrs. Bewley, and 
their son George, then eleven years old, left and went to 
the Indian Territory. They traveled in a two-horse spring 
wagon, and remained in the Indian Territory eleven days, 
until the rest of the family should come on and join them. 
The first two or three nights Mrs. Bewley kept watch, and then 
they drove and watched alternately. Indeed, Mrs. Bewley 
often drove while Mr. Bewley slept. They pursued their jour- 
ney often by night, and mostly through by-paths to shun 
exposure. 

The part of the family left were Mrs. Baker, Mrs. Garade, 
William aged nineteen, John sixteen, Sarah thirteen, and Robert 
nine years. These followed and came up with the rest of the 
family on the Indian Territory. Here they all rejoiced together 
that they had thus far escaped the hands of those who sought 
the life of their beloved parent and head, who was persecuted 
for the testimony he bore to the purity of religion and against 
a great moral wrong. 

The whole company then proceeded toward Benton county, 
Arkansas, where Mr. Bewley was acquainted. Information 
respecting the journey was sent as follows to Mark Robertson: 


They have run Mr. Bewley from Texas. He stopped at Elm 
Spring to rest his team a while. A company of men, headed by a 
southern Methodist preacher, went out and ordered him to leave. 
He then started for Missouri. The other day there came a com- 

any of men from Texas with a thousand dollars reward for him. 
hey say he had been the cause of burning five or six towns, but 
no one who knows him here believes it; but I expect they will 
“wn. him. They intend to drive all Northern Methodists from 
exas. 
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He was insulted frequently in Arkansas as he came along, 
but was permitted to pass until he came into Dowy county 
Missouri, near Cassville. 

In Benton county, Arkansas, where Mr. Bewley ‘was ac- 
quainted, they remained and rested a few days in the Buckeye 
neighborhood. One of his sons-in-law, Mr. Garade, went on 
ahead to Missouri, between Keitsville and Cassville, in Barry 
county. 

The day they left the Buckeye settlement a mob of Arkan- 
sans followed and overtook them at about twelve o’clock, at a 
place where Mr. Bewley and family had stopped to get dinner. 
The pursuers rode up with bowie knives, six shooters, and a 
bottle of whisky. One was leading a horse, blind in one 
eye, while all the others were well mounted. 

As they rode up two by two, the leader asked Mr. Bewley 
if his name was Bewley. He answered in the affirmative. 
They then questioned him as to his views on slavery. He propos- 
ed to deliver them an address on the subject, but they declined, 
so he could make only some statements on that topic. They 
then threatened to hang him, and cursed him bitterly. Some- 
times they would ask him to leave, and then they would stop 
him, and thus endeavor to provoke him. One of them 
tauntingly offered him a negro. 

Mr. Bewley’s sons, William and John, aged respectively nine- 
teen and sixteen years, were armed, and ready to defend and pro- 
tect their parents ; but the circumstances prevented the use of 
their arms. One of the mob, a Mr. Smith, questioned Mr. Bewley 
whether one of his sons had not been killed in coalition with 
two negroes. To this Mr. Bewley replied, that all his sons 
were with him, except the one who had died in Texas. This Mr. 
Smith had often heard Mr. Bewley preach, and when Mrs. 
Bewley observed that it was hard to be treated thus, the 
response was that they must stand up for southern rights, and 
these rights, when stripped of the prefix southern, mean noth- 
ing more nor less than the right to buy, sell, and deprive their 
fellow-creatures of inherent natural rights, such as life, liberty, 
and property. 

Finally they suffered Mr. Bewley to set out on his journey. 
The whole ten of them sometimes went before and sometimes 
behind, while some also went along side of him. In proceed- 
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ing thus, they seemed to be on the lookout for a suitable tree 
and place to hang him. At last they all dropped off but two, 
who proceeded a little ahead. They then turned back toward 
evening, and said, should Mr. Bewley proceed to Illinois or 
Indiana, they would allow him to do so; but should he go to 
Kansas, they would find him out and seize him. Then they 
left them. 

Mr. Bewley then came on to where Mr. Garade, his son-in- 
law, had stopped, in Missouri, Barry county, between Oass- 
ville and Keitsville, and there rested a few days. He thought 
he would be safe in remaining in Missouri a short time, as one 
of his friends from Tennessee assured him there would be no 
danger in doing so. This, as the sequel will show, was a great 
mistake on the part of the good Tennesseean, as well as on the 
part of Mr. Bewley, for his pursuers were even then on his 
track, for the reward of one thousand dollars for his capture 
and return to Fort Worth had been proclaimed throughout the 
south-west. 

A camp-meeting of southern Methodists was being held at 
that time at no great distance from where Bewley then was, 
and there were placarded advertisements in or near the camp- 
ground offering a reward of one thousand dollars for the appre- 
hension of Bewley and for bringing him back to Fort 
Worth. This reward was offered by the Fort Worth Com- 
mittee or mob, and one half was to be paid by the Fort Worth 
Committee, and the other half by the Sherman Committee of 
Grayson county, Texas. Observe, too, that the new mob law of 
Texas authorized this cruel process. 

’ It may be mentioned here that the Sherman Patriot, of 
Grayson county, Texas, of September 15, 1860, two days after 
the murder of Bewley, stated that “ Bewley was pursued from 
Texas by A. G. Brayman and Joe Johnson to Cassville, Mis- 
souri, captured, and brought back on the overland stage on 
Monday evening,” we presume September 10. The editor 
adds that he saw him, and proceeds to describe his personal 
appearance and conversation with him, in which he assured 
Bewley that “if any thing whatever was substantiated to show 
his guilt forty millions of dollars would not save him.” He 
accused Bewley of being one of “ the Timber Creek Conference, 
presided over by Bishop Janes,” all of whom fled but Bewley. 
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He said, “Long before this notice reaches Bishop Janes his 
(Bewley’s) soul will be before the God that gave it, if he has 
any soul.” He also says that “ Bewley was saved in Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas, when arrested only by the sheriff of Wash- 
ington county. There were eleven of these wretches in com- 
pany, but all escaped but Bewley.” 

On Sabbath, September 2, 1860, while Mr. Bewley was delay- - 
ing, as stated above, two men came in and conversed with 
him, and wanted him to go on Monday to a certain place near 
by and trade with them. This he refused to do. These two 
men were probably the Messrs. Brayman and Johnson men- 
tioned by the Patriot, and who were then thirsting for his 
blood. 

When breakfast was over, on Monday, September 3, 1860, 
Mr. Bewley was remarkably lively and cheerful, and stepped 
out without his coat and vest, as it was very warm. He then 
went to a house, not far distant, where some of his company 
were getting corn to feed their horses. While thus engaged a 
mob rode up and surrounded him, and told him he was their 
prisoner and must go with them to Fayetteville, Arkansas. 
Two of those of the first mob were a part of this. These were 
probably those mentioned by the Sherman Patriot as pursuing 
him from Texas, namely, A. G. Brayman and Joe Johnson. 

When they surrounded him at first they were about to tie 
him, but at the expostulation of Mr. Garade they did not. 
When Mr. Bewley and Mr. Garade urged that he might be 
permitted to go to the house where his clothes were they 
utterly refused, It became apparent that they did not want 
to see the women, Mrs. Bewley and her two daughters. They 
were also manifestly atraid to face the two boys, Mr. Bewley’s 
sons, and did not want to come in contact with them. Mrs. 
Bewley sent clothing after Mr. Bewley with Mr. Garade, but 
they would listen to no explanation, and hurried on their way 
toward Fayetteville. Mr. Garade, however, proceeded with 
the clothes to Keitsville, a distance of five miles. There they 
allowed Mr. Bewley to put on his clothes. 

As the mob proceeded from Keitsville to Fayetteville they 
talked as if he would have a fair trial, and that Mr. Garade 
and his wife might come and witness the whole. They said 
Mr. Bewley was not the man they had taken him to be. He 
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was a gentleman and should be treated well. But all this, as 
events showed, was only to save appearances, and prevent his 
rescue by his sons and others who might be disposed to inter- 
fere in his behalf. They kept out of view the taking of him 
to Texas. This prevented Mrs. Bewley from attempting to see 
him then, a circumstance she greatly regrets ; but she could not 
believe, as she told us herself, that he would come to a tragic 
end. For if they had not hurried him off a habeas corpus 
could have been obtained, which his murderers greatly feared, 
as Mr. Bewley had many friends in Fayetteville and other 
places not far off from the present scene. 

From Missouri they hurried him on to Fayetteville, Ark. 
They placed him on a horse, telling those they met that they 
were breaking a young colt. In this way they brought him to 
Fayetteville. There they suffered the mob to curse him and 
call him an abolitionist, negro thief, and every other bad name 
they could think of, so that he was moved to tears. They kept 
him there a few days, abusing any of his friends who came to 
see him, and sending out word that they had started or were 
about to start that evening or next morning; all the time they 
kept him at Fayetteville. It appears from the circumstances 
that Mr. Garade either accompanied or followed him on to 
Fayetteville. His murderers, as we have seen, took him from 
Missouri on Monday, the third of September, and reached 
Fayetteville, Arkansas, on Tuesday the 4th, being two days 
on the journey. 

A correspondent of Rev. Mark Robertson, from Arkansas, 
writes as follows under date of September 5, the next day 
after the arrival of Mr. Bewley: 


In the first part of my letter I told you a company had gone 
after Mr. Bewley. They brought him into Fayetteville yesterday, 
4 uesday, Sept. 4.) He says he would not mind going back to 

‘exas if he could have a fair trial; but such is the state of excite- 
ment he knows they will hang him. They have him locked up in a 
room up stairs in the tavern. I have no idea they will let him bid 
his dear family farewell, and now he does not expect to see them 
again. ; 


He was detained in Fayetteville until Friday, September 7, 
as the following narrative, dated September 25, obtained from 
the family of Mr. Bewley when on the Neosho River, six 
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miles below Humboldt, in Kansas, by Rev. H. Harriman, will 


show : 

Mr. Bewley was visited on the 7th of September by his son-in-law, 
Mr. Garade. He was then alive and in the hands of a mob, con- 
sisting of about three hundred. They stated their intention to 
take him back to Texas, and of starting that evening with him. 
But the settled opinion of Mr. Garade is that they will kill him, 
the excitement being exceedingly high. They gave Mr. Garade 
orders to leave for Illinois, or some of the free states, or they 
would attend to him in the same way, believing him to be as grand 
a rascal as Bewley. The only charges against these people are, 
they belong to the M. E. Church. Injustice, persecution, and cruelty 
can find its counterpart among the slaveocrats of Missouri. The 
above is the latest account we have of Brother Bewley, and his 
family are left in awful suspense to await the result. 

Mr. Bewley was detained in Fayetteville at least from Tues- 
day 4th to Friday 7th September. Mr. Garade, as we learn, 
was with him the greater portion of that time. On the 5th we 
find Mr. Bewley wrote a letter to his family, with a postscript 
on the 6th. Mrs. Bewley was left on the road with her five 
children, William being nineteen years of age, John sixteen, 


Sarah thirteen, George eleven, and Robert seven. They 
were among strangers, not knowing what to do or where 
to go, and almost penniless. On the 17th they made out to 
reach Kansas. Her blind daughter, Catharine, was left at 
Springtield, Mo., when the family moved to Texas, and remained 
there until after the death of her father. 


REV. A. BEWLEY’S FAREWELL ADDRESS TO HIS FAMILY. 
FAYETTEVILLE ARK, September 5, 1860. 

Dear Wire Aanp CuI_pren,—I never took up my pen under 
such circumstances before. After I left there that day [ Monday, Sep- 
tember 3] I was hurried on, and the next day, about nine or ten 
o’clock, we got to Fayetteville. Iam here yet. They have not put 
me in jail, but keep me under guard. At night I am chained fast 
to some person, and in the day I have liberty to walk about with the 
guard. I have been, in the general, tolerable, though my company 
in general has not been as desirable as some. They are now after 
Sam. Willet. So soon as they succeed in getting him, I suppose 
they will set out with us to Texas on the overland stage, and if 
so, hand us over to the Fort Worth Committee and receive the 
reward ; then we will, I suppose, be under their supervision, to do 
with us as seemeth them good; and if that takes place, dear and 
much beloved wife and loving children, I shall never, in this life, 
expect to see you; but I shall Zook to meet you all with our little 
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babe, that has already gone to that blessed haven of repose. The 
reason why I speak, in these times of heated excitement, mole-hills 
are raised mountain high; and where there are none it is frequently 
imagined they see something. That being the case, it seems to be 
enough to know that we are “ Northern Methodists,” as they are 
called; and from what we learned in Texas about that Fort Worth 
Committee, they had sworn vengeance against all such folks. I 
expect, when they get us, we will go the trip. But, dear wife 
and children, who are big enough to know about these things, 
know that so far as I am concerned all these things are false. 
You have been with me, and you know, as well as I do, that none 
of these things have ever been countenanced about our house, but 
that we have repudiated such to the last. So you see that I am 
innocent; and you, my love, will have the lasting satisfaction to 
know that your husband was innocent, for you have been with me 
for some twenty-six years, and your constitution is emaciated and 
gone down to feebleness. You will have to spend the remaining 
part of your life as a bereaved widow with your orphan children, 
with one blind daughter. Now, my feelings i cannot describe ; but 
I know there is a God that doeth right. As I was taken away, 
and was not permitted to see you, that I might bid you and the 
children farewell, I have to do it in this way, and would say-to all, 
try to continue your way onward to heaven. Tell George and 
the baby they must seek religion and be good boys, and meet Pa 
in heaven. I want William and John, as they are the oldest, to be 
good to their mother and their blind sister. . 

Do with your scant means as you think best. I have feelings—I 
cannot tell you how I feel for you. There on the road, in our 
wagons, we thought ourselves at home; but I can only leave you 
in the hands of Him in whom I put my trust. I know you will 
not forget me in your prayers; you have mine—shall have while 
I have breath. I believe much in prayer. I feel no guilt, from 
the fact that I have done nothing to cause the feeling. Dear 
Jane, I cannot tell what is the best course for you to pursue; 
but I want you to get somewhere that the children can have a 
chance at school. Keep as clear of those one-horse towns as you 
can. Frequently at such places boys are early led astray. I do 
hope that the good Lord will comfort you, and guide you to the 
best conclusions. 

I would be glad if you would tell Henry M’Cary to write to 
Captain Daget, at Fort Worth, my standing since he was first 
acquainted with me; and when you write to your friends, tell them 
to do so too, or as they choose. I now close by subscribing myself 
your affectionate husband and father, AnTHONY BEWLEY. 

You will doubtless preserve this imperfect scrawl. A. B. 


City OF FAYETTEVILLE, ARK., September 6, 1860. 
I, with a portion of the Vigilance Committee, will leave Fayette- 
ville to-night some time. The committee has returned without 
Willet, and has given up hunting him any more. A. BEWLEY. 
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After all the ignominious treatment that his captors could 
heap upon him they set out from Fayetteville, some say in the 
overland mail, others say in a hack; our best accounts would 
say in the overland mail. Some say he was tied or chained to 
a post in the stage; but this is not certain. 

As he passed through Van Buren in the stage, he addressed 
the people on the street from the stage while making a tem- 
porary stay. Many citizens here, as well as friends, we learn, 
regretted they had not rescued him from the hands of the mob. 
At his last supper he was heard saying that he would never 
see another sun, but would die an innocent man. After the 
mob had conveyed Mr. Bewley to Fort Worth, Texas, he was 
hanged on a tree. There are different reports in reference to 
their proceedings in murdering him. Some say he was tried 
before a justice of the peace and committed to jail at Fort 
Worth, and that night the mob took him out of jail and 
hanged him. Some say he was tried before two justices, and 
condemned before a committee and hung. We will give 
some of the statements of his enemies, as he and his friends 


had no means of conveying information of the right sort after 
he was faken from Fayetteville, Ark. 
The Arkansian, a paper published at Fayetteville, says: 


Bewley was taken to Fort Worth, where he was tried, con- 
demned, and hung. There was evidence enough against him to 
hang twenty men. Bewley expected to be hung, said so here, said 
so along the road, whenever the people of Fort Worth got him. 
The history of his trial will furnish our readers with the proofs 
and circumstances of his guilt. Bewley made no confession. He 
said if he made a confession they would hang him, and if he did 
not make a confession they would hang him any how, and he was 
not going to make one for the world to blow about. He could 
have made one, and it would serve the ends of justice. There is no 
doubt of the guilt of other parties, whose names are mentioned in 
Bailey’s letter, and they are all under watch and will get their 
meeds if ever they see Texas, 

There are some true statements in the foregoing, such as 
that Mr. Bewley was taken to Fort Worth, was condemned, 
made no confession, and was hung. There are also manifest 
falsehoods in the narrative, such as that Bewley was tried; that 
there was testimony enough to hang twenty men. 

The Rev. H. W. South, of the M. E. Church, South, in a 
letter dated Waxahachie, Texas, October 4, 1860, in the Vash- 
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ville Advocate of October 31, 1860, states, among other things, 
that Mr. Bewley was followed to the vicinity of Springfield, 
Mo., taken and brought back to Fort Worth, and on the 18th 
of September, 1860, was hung on the same limb of the same 
tree on which Mr. Crawford had. been hung before. He also 
says, “ The information in relation to Mr. Bewley is true.” 

The St. Louis Observer, a Cumberland Presbyterian paper 
of November 8, 1860, gives the following from one of his South- 
western Missouri correspondents : 

He was arrested near Keitsville, Barry County, Mo., about the 
first of September, and taken to Fayetteville, Ark., thence to Fort 
Worth, Texas. The men who took him reported on their return, 
that on the evening of their arrival at Fort Worth the Vigilance 
Committee tried and hung him, and that the next morning when they 
lett he was still hanging. I also saw a gentleman who had been 
informed by the coroner that he and a jury cut him down, held an 
inquest over him, and buried his remains. 


The editor of the St. Louis Christian Advocate gives the fol- 
lowing account of the case of Bewley from a reliable source, as 
he says, while it has also his own testimony to corroborate it. 
Dr. M’Anally says: 

1. Mr. Bewley was carried to Fort Worth after his arrest by 
the men from Arkansas, and there, at and near Fort Worth, he 
was tried by the civil authorities, and required to give bail to 
appear for trial before a higher court. This he could not or did 
not do, and was ordered to prison. . 

2, On the way to prison a mob overpowered the sheriff and his 
posse, took Bewley and hung him. Our informant did not see 
these things, but heard them in Texas from what he regarded as 
reliable authority, and believes them to be true. 

3. The evidence on which Bewley was sent on for further trial 
consisted partly of what sundry persons testified they had heard 
him say, and partly in statements made by others who had been 
arrested and punished. These statements implicated him as one 
of the party organized to carry out the purposes expressed in the 
Bailey ler but the evidence consisted mainly in the fact that 
the original Bailey letter was produced at the court, and Bewley 
acknowledged he had received and subsequently lost it. 


Here Dr. M’Anally acknowledged that the main proof saul 
him was the Bailey letter, which has all the marks of a forgery. 
Any man may have such a letter addressed to him through the 
post-office without owning participation in its contents. 

Dr. M’Anally then utters the following: 
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The cry in several papers that he (Bewley) was charged with 
nothing except being a Northern Methodist preacher is utterly and 
wholly false. Whether he was or was not guilty of the charges 
brought against him we do not know. He was naturally of a self- 
willed, stubborn disposition, and remarkably persistent in efforts 
to carry out what he undertook. But if ever so guilty he ought 
to have had a fair trial, and ought not to have been mobbed; and 
it is all so much the worse if he were innocent.—St. Louis Chris- 
tian Advocate, November 8, 1860. 


Whoever considers the purport of the resolutions of the 
Fabius township meeting, and hundreds of such declarations, 
as well as those of Bishop Pierce, it is strictly true that to be a 
decided minister or member of the M. E. Church, and to adopt 
her principles, is the highest crime known in the moral code of 
the pro-slavery M. E. Church, South. Or to be a Northern 
Methodist in the south-west, up to recently, is the same as 
being guilty of the highest crime, and worthy of death, banish- 
ment, or any other penalty. 

Bishop Morris, in a letter dated November, 1860, (see Cen- 
tral Christian Advocate, November 21, 1860,) to Rev. B. N. 
Brown, writes thus: 

Look at it. Our Missouri Conference was, a few years since, 
prevented by threats of violence from meeting at Independence. 
Arkansas Conference was mobbed off from Texas. Kentucky 
Conterence was warned not to meet at Germantown last s pring, 
though it did meet. An attempt was contemplated recently in the 
Virginia legislature to drive all our ministers out of the state. Still 
more recently one of our godly and inoffensive ministers, A. Bewley, 
was hung by a Texan mob for no other crime but connection with 
the M. KE. Church. Ail which outrages and many more the papers 
of the Church South either indorsed or winked at. Very many of 
her preachers have publicly warned the people against us as dan- 
gerous incendiaries. 

sut the scene of Bewley’s murder does not end with his 
unlawful arrest, or his treatment on the long journey from Mis- 
souri to Fort Worth, a distance of over five hundréd miles. 
His burial corresponded to his cruel death. Not even a 
dgcent grave was opened for his reception. A very shallow 
opening was made in the ground. The rope with which he 
was hung was cut, and his lifeless remains were dishonored by 
a crashing fall. Without shroud or coffin, the body of the 
martyred man was then deposited with scarcely a covering of 


r 


mother earth. It is said, too, that when the interment was 
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finished his bare knees protruded above the scanty soil that 
half covered them, while the shallow grave was too short to 
permit his lifeless remains to be placed in a decent horizontal 
position, and hence the exposure of the bare knees when the 
limbs had not space to be stretched out in the usual natural 
posture of interment. Thus closed the earthly career of the 
sainted minister of Christ, away from wife and children. He 
was murdered by the hands of his merciless persecutors, and 
now the place of his last repose is almost unknown. 

Although there was one thousand dollars offered for the 
seizure and delivery of Bewley at Fort Worth, one half to be 
paid by the Fort Worth Committee or mob, and the other 
half by the Sherman Committee of Grayson county, Texas, the 
advertisers for innocent blood thought it no crime to withhold 
three fourths of the price for the murder. Five men took him 
back and received two hundred and fifty dollars, or fifty dol- 
lars apiece. It was said that this pittance was “not enough to 
pay their liquor bills if they drank as much as when at 
home.” They expected, according to contract, to receive one 
thousand dollars, but were put off with one fourth of the sum. 
The brethren of Joseph sold him for a certain sum, but they 
received, even from the slave merchants, the whole amount of 
the contract. The Jews, who bought the Saviour of the world 
for thirty pieces of silver, were honorable and honest men com- 
pared with the Texan advertisers, for they did not cheat even 
the traitor Judas of one fourth the stipulated price of blood, 
much less three fourths of the whole sum. Nay, they refused 
to receive back the price of blood from the penitent betrayer, 
and bought a burying-place for strangers; while these Texan 
murderers would not afford one scanty grave sufficient in depth 
or length for the martyred victim. They gave him short 
measure in length, and even grudged enough of mother earth 
to cover the naked remains of one of her noblest and best sons. 

Let us now survey the life and acts of Bewley, and note his 
proper character. 

Mr. Bewley was a man of settled principles, and so honest 
was he in following them that no worldly consideration could 
induce him to abandon or evadethem. Dr. M’Anally says of 
him that “he was naturally of a self-willed, stubborn dispo- 
sition, and remarkably persistent in efforts to carry out what 
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he undertook.” This is a high eulogium, coming from a south- 
ern pro-slavery Methodist preacher. The truth is that Mr. 
Bewley retained the views that all Methodist preachers did in 
the South when he was young, and what was in the Discipline 
of the M. E. Church, South, up to 1858, when the southern 
Methodists struck out of their Discipline the scriptural anti- 
slavery principles of primitive Methodism. Mr. Bewley 
adhered to the Bible and the pure creed of Methodism without 
swerving more or less, until at last he sealed his testimony 
with his blood, which was shed by the influence of southern 
pro-slavery Methodist preachers, who abandoned the teachings 
of their better days and of the Bible, and who drank in the 
pro-slavery principles of the Calhoun school of southern poli- 
ticians. Happy, noble man! He was thus “self-willed,” and 
“remarkably persistent in efforts” to carry out his principles. 
But he has received the martyr’s crown. 

Mr. Bewley bore an excellent character with all impartial men 
wherever he was known. No man stood higher than he while 
in Tennessee, Missouri, Arkansas, or Texas. Bishop Morris, 
Rev. Joshua Monroe, and Dr. Cartwright have expressed their 
estimation of his honesty and high moral character. Many 
others have done the same. The M. E. Church authorities, 
whether conferences or bishops, would not tolerate a preacher 
who would engage in inducing even slaves to leave their mas- 
ters. This never was tolerated among the members or preachers 
in slave territory by the rules or authorities of the M. E. 
Church, whether the thing in itself is right or wrong. 

Mr. Bewley was decidedly opposed to slavery. When his 
sentiments were asked he always gave them, though he never 
obtruded his opinions on others, whether in public or private. 
He never directly nor indirectly induced slaves to leave their 
masters, or used arguments to render them discontented, either 
in Tennessee, Missouri, Arkansas, or Texas. He was a law- 
abiding man in all respects in every place where he lived. As 
to his being associated with John Brownites, or any others of 
that class, there was nothing in it. No such charge was ever 
sustained against him, nor could it be, unless by false witnesses. 
The whole and only charge against him was, that he was a 
sound member of the M. E. Church, and antislavery according 
to her principles and the teaching of Holy Scripture. He was 
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also a minister in slave territory, and a promoter of the M. E. 
Church in Missouri, Arkansas, and Texas. This was his only 
crime, and all the allegations brought against him were founded 
on this only, and nothing else. But while he was unobtrusive, 
to as his antislavery principles, he never declined uttering his 
opinions, or professing them, so that all who knew him were 
fully aware of his views. 

And now let us glance at the present principles and meas- 
ures of his ecclesiastical persecutors of the M. E. Church, South. 
Previous to 1835 no member of the M. E. Church ever uttered 
a word for slavery. The first public utterance for slavery was 
by Rev. S. Dunwody, in 1835, in a sermon before the South Caro- 
lina Conference. The same argument, in our hearing, was used: 
by him in 1836, in Cincinnati, before the General Conference. 
Many of the southern members held down their heads in shame 
at the sophistry of the pleader for sin. His argument was, that 
God sent Hagar back to her mistress, and therefore slavery 
was right. The blundering sophist forgot that the servility of 
Hagar ended with her own person, as Ishmael and _ his 
descendants were all free ; so that the child followed the condi- 
tion of the free father, and not of the servile mothers. So it 
was with the four sons of Jacob by the servile mothers. The 
case of Joseph is the true type of slavery and the enslaved 
Israelites in Egypt. Abraham was an emancipator, not an 
enslaver. The law of Moses prohibited slavery to the Jews and 
the New Testament only repeats the law of Moses. He says, 
“ He that stealeth a man, and selleth him, or if he be found in 
his hand, he shall surely be put to death.” Paul classes 
manstealers, that is, those who buy, sell, or hold men as slaves, 
except to free them, with murderers of fathers and mur- 
derers of mothers. 

Fourts Srrizs, Vout. XV.—41 
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Art. VII.—OBJECT TEACHING AS APPLIED TO PRI- 
MARY EDUCATION. 


Calkins’s Object-Lessons. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Object Teaching and Methods for Primary Schools. Republished 
from Barnard’s American Journal of Education. 


Wuo of us does not recall hours spent in the school-room, in 
acquiring the ability to repeat by rote words to which we 
vainly tried to attach a meaning? Who of us but remembers 
the tiresome spelling of words of three or four syllables, which 
were as strange and unfamiliar to our ears as could have 
been a selection from any foreign language? Happily for the 
rising generation, a new era is dawning upon us; the true prin- 
ciples of education are gaining ground and asserting their great 
importance. We are learning that books in the earlier stages 
of the mind’s development are almost useless, and we now 
begin to inquire for the best method of assisting the little child 
in gaining a knowledge of surrounding objects. 

Those of us who have watched an infant have seen that for 
the first few years of its life, if not too anxiously cared for, it is 
capable of amusing itself; a few blocks, or pebbles, will keep 
the little one contented for a very long time, and when it seeks 
a change, it is satisfied with something quite as simple. At 
this period we need give ourselves no uneasiness in regard to 
the mental development of our little charge; the old system of 
teaching its a, b, c’s and b, a, ba’s may well and happily be 
discarded. But watch the child a little longer, and you notice 
another phase of its development; it ceases to become so emi- 
nently self-amusing; the desire of occupation becomes more 
apparent, and the parent hears the frequent request for “ some- 
thing to do.” We are apt to regard this desire as of little or 
no importance; but the leaving it ungratified is not simply a 
negative evil; now is the propitious time for implanting habits 
of industry which shall bear fruit during the whole subsequent 
life of the child. A child left to these feelings of listless inact- 
ivity becomes indolent, or, if too active in disposition for such 
a result, he verifies the old adage, that 


“Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.” 
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We frequently meet such children, and wonder at their pre- 
cocity in evil. Let it be firmly impressed upon the mind of 
every parent, that when Nature expresses the wish for “ some- 
thing to do,” the happy moral and mental development of the 
child requires that such desire shall be gratified. 

But how are we to keep it busy? ‘“There’s the rub.” The 
advocates.of the object-method system would now place the 
child in school, and make those school-hours interesting ; they 
are never to lose sight of the fact that the desire for employ- 
ment is quite as strongly developed as the desire for knowledge, 
and both wants are to be indulged. Reading is not the only 
or most important school-business; reading ig looked upon as 
the recognition of the printed forms of words already familiar 
to the pupil, not in this early state as the vehicle for acquiring 
new word-acquaintances. Further familiarity with words the 
child acquires by well-directed conversational lessons with the 
teacher, by oral instructions from her, etc. In these instruc- 
tions the teacher is not to be the only, nor always the principal 
talker. Her task is to lead the child to observe for himself; to 
draw out an expression of ideas already acquired ; to give new 
words when they are needed. 

These oral lessons on objects are not to be mere talks about 
common things ; an object is selected for a lesson. This object, 
whenever practicable, is to be placed before the child; he is to 
look at it, to handle it; he is to find out for himself its proper- 
ties, the teacher acting only as his guide. Let me quote from 
Young’s Infant-School Manual, (one of the papers published 
in a work mentioned at the head of this article) : 

Always keep clearly in view the principle on which this kind of 
lesson rests; namely, that the children should discover for them- 
selves the qualities of the objects under examination, the teacher 
merely supplying the words needed to express them; for to tell 
the pupil that such and such qualities exist in it will not develop 
his faculties. Hence it follows that attention should be called only 
to the more palpable and striking characteristics, and that, if pos- 
sible, the same quality should be traced through several examples, 
and even contrasted with its opposite to render it more evident. 


We give here a specimen lesson from “Calkins’s Object- 
Lessons” for this kind of instruction. The subject is water: 


What is in the tumbler? “ Water.” [The teacher pours a little 
of it on newspaper or cloth.| What has the water done to the 
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paper? “Made it wet.” [Teacher pours it in drops.] Does the 
water ruu in a stream when I pour it out little by little? “No; 
it forms drops.” Here is a little milk; see if it holds together in 
a stream. “It makes drops like water.” I will now tell you a 
name for anything that will pour out to form drops like water. It 
is called a liguid. Now, what may you call water and milk? 
“Liquid.” Mention some other liquids. “Cider, beer, the juice 
of oranges and lemons.” Look into this cup of water; what do 
you see? “The bottom.” Now what do you see? “A white 
button on the bottom.” What did you learn about glass? “We 
cajl it transparent, because we can see through it.” What, then, 
may we say of water? ‘It is transparent.” Look at this flower ; ; 
what colorisit? ‘ Yellow.” Now I have put it under the water ; 
what color is it now? “Still yellow.” Then if water does not 
change the colorsof the flower, what color is water? “It is no 
color.” I will now tell you a word which means that an object 
has no color; it is colorless. Now what have you learned of 
water? “It is liquid, transparent, colorless.” [Then the teacher 
in the same manner draws out the ides that it is inodorous. ] 
What use have you made of water to-day? ‘Washed our faces 
and hands.” If the water was solid like a stone, could you wash 
with it? ‘No.’ Then what do we need in an object to be used 
for washing? “It must be diguid.” Then milk or cider would 
do, would they not? ‘No; it must be colorless and inodorous.” 
For what else do we use water? ‘For drinking.” Now repeat 
what you have learned about water. ‘Liquid, transparent, 
inodorous, colorless, and useful for washing and drinking.” 

We are at last learning that each individual acquires knowl- 
edge by passing through the same routine by which that 
knowledge was gained by its first human possessor. Let us 
apply this to the infant’s acquisition of words. We do not sup- 
pose that a single word in our language was first coined, and 
then an idea searched out which that newly-coined word should 
express. We know that the process must have been just the 
reverse: first the idea, then the effort to find the word which 
should mean just that idea; then the coining of the new word, 
if none already existing seemed to supply ‘the want felt. If 
we apply this principle to the child’s voc: abulary, we shall 
never again give to him columns of words in Definers and 
Dictionaries to be “ committed to memory ;” but shall regard 
all such acquirements, if they remain in the child’s memory at 
all, (which is very doubtful,) as so much useless lumber, never 
becoming a valuable part of the brain-furniture until the idea 
therein expressed shall have found a lodgment. Thus, take the 
word transparent. The child is furnished with some object 
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possessing transparency, as glass; it is then asked to name its 
qualities ; among others, it mentions that it can be seen through. 
Now it has the idea of transparency, and we give it the word: 
anything which can be seen through is transparent. The 
teachers of the object-method lay great stress upon this order ; 
first, the idea, then the word, and it seems to us that the prin- 
ciple is a correct one. 

Pestalozzi said children were to be taught ideas of form, 
number, and the use of language. These early oral lessons, 
such as we have been mentioning, are intended to teach the 
child to observe and furnish it with the correct words in which 
to express its observations, thus furnishing the means for teach- 
ing a familiar use of language. As the child grows older he is 
led to reason, compare, and deduce conclusions from what he 
has observed; but here great care is necessary in the teacher, 
lest she hurry her charge too rapidly forward, confound the 
stages of its development, and attempt to unfold the reasoning 
powers before nature herself indicates that they are ready for 
expansion. We give specimen notes of the more advanced 


object-lessons : ‘ 


THE ELEPHANT. 


First exhibit a picture, if the children cannot be taken to see 
one. Give an idea of its size, measure its height, length, ete., on 
the school-room wall. Then speak of' the relative size of its body 
and legs. What kind of supports would we use for a bridge over 
which heavy locomotives were to pass? What kind for foot pas- 
sengers? Now, an elephant’s body is very heavy ; what kind of 
supports will it need? Then what will the size and strength of 
the legs depend upon? “On the size and weight of the body ?” 
Then give its mode of life, describe the thick jungles of tropical 
forests, requiring it to move among the tangled masses of under- 
growth with its huge unwieldly body, then draw from the class 
the skin that would best suit it, soft and easily pierced, or hard, 
almost impenetrable ; then its eyes, should they be large and prom- 
inent, or soft and sunken? Note the wisdom of the Creator in 
making a creature so admirably adapted to its mode of life. Note 
the head, with its weighty tusks, and show how a long tapering neck 
would not have suited ; but its short thick neck prevents its reach- 
ing the ground for food and drink, then let them see from the 
picture how this is admirably compensated by the trunk. 


Having thus seen how the system under discussion would 
supply the needed means for mental development and the use 
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of language, let us note its adaptation for developing ideas of 
number and form. It allows the child to find out results for 
himself, still having only the teacher’s guidance. He learns to 
count by means of common objects, beans, buttons, ete. No 
long tables are to be placed in his hands for him to commit to 
memory; he learns to add, subtract, ete., by actually perform- 
ing the operations upon the objects themselves; he learns to 
multiply by the same method, thus: if asked to tell how many 
beans three times two beans would make, he arranges two and 
two more and two more, and of course readily gives the result. 
By degrees his methods grow more abstract, and he represents 
objects by marks and dots, instead of using the objects them- 
selves, thus: ask for five fours and he dots thus: 


Of course the whole process is perfectly clear to him. He thus 
learns the properties of numbers long before he begins to study 
Arithmetic, or the science of numbers. He hasthus construct- 
ed the multiplication table for himself; it will be only gradually 
and slowly, and by numerous repetitions, that he will commit to 
memory, but he will do it understandingly, nor will it be the 
task to him that it has been to many of us. Next in difficulty 
to the multiplication table, in our childhood recollections, come 
the tables of weights and measures, difficult only because they 
treated of that to which we attached no meaning. Their dif- 
fieulty vanishes by a very obvious expedient, so simple we 
wonder that any other method should ever have been adopted. 
The child is to learn from the objects themselves. An inch 
measure, a foot measure, and a yard measure are indispensably 
necessary to the teacher who would give correct ideas of long 
measure. They are put into the pupil’s hands, and he measures 
one upon the other till he tells you, without assistance, that 
twelve inches make one foot, and three feet one yard. He is 
now told the number of yards that make a rod ; or, better still, 
arod is measured and marked off in the play-ground, and he, 
with his yard measure, finds out how many yards are contained 
in arod: he is thus encouraged to measure rods in the play- 
ground and in the neighborhood. His ideas of longer meas- 
ures must be gradually acquired in his walks, ete. 
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Liquid measures are taught in the same way. Water is plen- 
tiful and tin measures not very costly. The teacher fills a gill 
measure, or allows the child to do it, and then empties it into 
the pint measure, repeating the operation till the latter vessel 
is full. Of course any child after this operation could tell 
how many gills are in a pint. It is useless for me to particular- 
ize more; certainly there are few persons who will deny this 
to be the proper method of teaching these tables, though of 
course it may be necessary to repeat these operations at differ- 
ent times, until they are fully impressed upon the mind. 

So much for the ideas of number: how does this system pro- 
ceed with the ideas of form? We shall find some very inter- 
esting lessons of form in the text-book by Calkins. Let us 


quote a few: 
TO DEVELOP THE IDEA OF AN ANGLE, 
[The teacher draws two straight lines on the blackboard.] — 
What have I done? “ Drawn two straight lines.” [Draws two 


more meeting in a petit What have I done? “Drawn 
two more straight lines.” What difference between the first two 


lines and these? ‘The last meet in a point; they come together ; 
the first did not.” [Teacher holding up a pair of wagon 


What is this? “ A pair of scissors.” What are these parts called 
“The blades.” What did you say of the last two lines I 
made? “They meet together.” What do you say of these 
blades? ‘They meet too.” Do you see any lines in the windows 
that meet? “ Yes, the wood in the frames, at the corners of the 
glass.” [Opening the scissors.]| What amI doing? “Opening 
the scissors.” Now what do you call the space between the 
blades ? “ The opening.” [Opens the blades to the full extent, 
then nearly closes them.] Is each opening alike? “Sometimes it 
is large and sometimes small.” I will draw some lines on the 
blackboard to represent these blades when open. One of you 
may come and show me the opening between these lines. Now 
show me the place where these lines meet. 

I will now give you a name for an opening between two lines 
that meet in a point. For what am I to give you a name? 
“For an opening between two lines that meet in a point.” We 
call such an opening an angle. Now show me some angles in the 
room. Come and show me the largest angle on the board. Now 
show me the smallest. How many lines do I use to form an 
angle? “Two.” What must they doto form an angle? “ Meet 
in a point.” 

TO DEVELOP IDEAS OF A TRIANGLE. 


Take these two sticks, @nd one of you try to make a pen round 
the ink-stand with them. You can’t do it. How many must you 
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have tomake a pen? “Three.” Now draw a figure on the black- 
board to represent your pen. How many angles has it? “ Three.” 
A figure with three angles and three sides is a triangle.” 


The intervals between the recitations are filled up with ex- 
ercises in drawing, ete. The pupils draw the figures they 
have learned. They are furnished with drawing cards containing 
simple figures that they learn to imitate. Pestalozzi says, 
“ Drawing should come before writing.” Calkins says: 


The ability to use the pen or pencil, so that with a few strokes 
either one can represent to the eye that which he cannot describe, 
is an acquisition, the value of which is too well known to need any 
commendation here; but that children may be trained to acquire 
this ability at school is not generally understood. 

It is believed by the ablest educators that children will learn to 
write in less time, if taught writing and drawing together, than 
when taught writing alone. 

The use of the slate and pencil should not be postponed for a 
single day after the child enters the primary school ; indeed its 
use should be learned long before the child enters school at all. 


Let it be distinctly understood that this elementary drawing 
is begun with reference to future utility, not that it may give 
the ability to copy off landscapes and figures from one picture 
to another, that these pictures may be displayed and give an. 


idea of “ fashionable accomplishments ” in the possessor. 


We have space only for the geographical object lessons. In 
our ordinary school system, as soon as a child is able to read, 
(frequently while reading is still a slow, painful task, inter- 
spersed with spelling of every difficult word,) a book called a 
Primary Geography is placed in his hands to be committed to 
memory. This Primary Geography is an abridgment of the 
larger School Geography, and is abridged by leaving out all 
the more interesting and simple portions and presenting to the 
little ones the grim skeleton of geography, such as the defini- 
tions of latitude and longitude, the circles of the earth, and 
questions on the maps. Now we contend that Mathematical 
Geography is quite beyond the range of infant comprehension ; 
that maps, until the principle of their construction has been 
wrought out for the child, are equally unintelligible, and that 
the only geography that will interest and instruct him is that 
which we now recognize as Physical A ay We would, 
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moreover, enter our earnest protest against placing any text- 
book into a child’s hands until he shall have so far advanced in 
the ability to read as to grow interested in reading and lose 
sight of the mental effort it requires. 

It follows, then, that the child’s first lessons in geography 
are to be oral lessons, beginning first with surrounding objects 
and gradually extending themselves over the earth’s surface. 
I cannot better explain my meaning than by giving rather a 
lengthy extract from one of the papers contained in the repub- 
lication I have previously mentioned : 


Let the subject be rivers. What a variety of instructive mat- 
ter is presented by it: their source in the little springs welling 
forth amid the hills from the bosom of the earth; the descent 
of these small rills from the mountain side to the valley ; the length, 
depth, and gradual increase of the main stream; how they are in- 
fluenced by the season of the year—the smooth, clear, low water 
in summer, and the dark, swollen, angry torrent in winter ; the 
character for fertility of the lands through which they flow; the 
uses to man of rivulets and rivers, the one a source of power for 
industrial purposes, the other the highways of commerce and 
traveling, both adding to the riches and civilization of a people. 
All these ideas are involved in the idea of a “river;” and there 
are few of them that could not be illustrated by reference to the 
brook that may pass the school, or the river that may flow through 
the city. 

Let the subject be mountains. There may be some hill near 
the school which the children have beguiled many summer days in 
climbing. They are to observe its shape, whether it be broad and 
flat, or steep, and in some parts precipitous; whether it be a single 
hill or one of a range; the matter composing its surface, whether 
earth, or rock in any of its forms; the covering of its surface, 
whether grass, or heather, or shrubs; the animals that may be 
browsing on its slopes, the streams that may leap down its sides; 
the climate, varying with the height till we reach the cool of its 
summit; the cornfields at the base, extending more or less up its 
base; the woods and the grass, the toilsomeness of the ascent, and 
the time required for it. 

Let the lessons be upon the phenomena of climate. On a win- 
ter’s day call their attention to the thick flakes of falling snow, 
whitening the face of nature, or the hardening influence of the 
clear frost, covering our lakes, ponds, and roads with ice; the 
rapid motion and thick covering necessary for our comfort; the 
fires we need in our houses, the care needed by our animals; the 
unproductiveness of nature at that time, the long day and the 
short night. From this “ winter’s day” at home he may realize 
the dreary desolation of the Arctic zone, with its freezing temper- 
ature, its wilderness of ice, its stunted vegetation, its dearth of 
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animal life, its short cheerless days, and its humble fur-clad dwell- 
ers. On a summer’s day, again, the mild air, the blue sky, the 
moderate motion and thin clothing; the face of nature beaming 
with animal life and clothed with rich vegetable green: the treas- 
ures in field and garden; the long day and short night: all these 
may lead him to fancy himself amid the scorching blue sky of the 
tropies, with the want of rain, the rapid and abundant growth of 
plants and animals, the overpowering heat of day, and the dews 
of night, the jungle and the desert. 

He can expand the idea of the river at home till it reaches the 
Rhine, the Nile, the Mississippi, and the Amazon; the mountain 
or hills at home till he shall see the Alps with their fertile valleys 
and lower slopes, and the woods above reaching to the everlasting 
snows; or Etna,,with its teeming sides and magnificent prospects 
and smoking voleano tup. 


A map of a country should not be given a child till he has 
learned to construct maps of the school-room, play-ground, and 
surrounding streets; he thus understands the principles of their 
construction. He should be taught to draw these home maps 
on a correct scale, being allowed to measure the school-room 
and represent each foot by an inch, or in drawing the play- 
ground he may draw a yard to the inch. We shall find speci- 
men lessons in “ Calkins’s Object-Lessons.” First the chil- 
dren are taught 

THE NECESSITY OF FIXED POINTS. 


[They have been previously taught the names and positions of 
these points.] Now look at me and observe how I'stand; tell me 
which way to walk to find the door. “To the right.” [Teacher turns 
half round.] Must I go to the right now? “No, it is behind 
you.” [Turning half round again.] How must I gonow? “To 
the left.” Then these points right and left change; but there are 

oints which do not change; they are North, South, East and 
Vest. If aman, inquiring for the post-office, were told by you, 
“Go north on this street till you come to a white building and 
that is the post-office,” would you need to know in which direction 
he was standing when you directed him? Then do these points 
change as we change ? “ No.” You now see why they are called fix- 
ed points. The child, already knowing the names and positions of 
these points, and being taught that on the slate or map the 
North is put at the top and South at the bottom, can readily fol- 
low the teacher as he constructs his home maps and can soon draw 
them without assistance, and he is thus prepared to understand 
maps of more remote localities, and of large countries, when they 
are given him to study. 


We have said little about reading, though we acknowledge 
it to be the most important acquisition which the child can 
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make, because it puts him in communication with the world 
of books and allows him to increase his store of knowledge at 
his own pleasure. The most approved method of teaching 
foreign languages is this: The child learns a few words and the 
manner of using them; he immediately puts in practice what 
he has learned ; the words are made up into a variety of sen- 
tences which he is obliged to translate from English into Latin, 
(if that should be the language he is learning,) and again Latin 
sentences containing the same words are to be translated into 
English. He thus makes daily use of every additional Word 
added to his,vocabulary. We acknowledge this to be the 
proper method, but we have been slow to apply it in teaching 
the reading of one’s native language. A child learns to spell 
a few words; do we combine these words into sentences and 
put him at once to reading? Not often. We first require that 
he shall go through with the spelling book, learning word after 
word, which he could not form into sentences; because he does 
not know their use. Certainly we are cumbering him with 
useless lumber. I once knew an industrious, solitary student 
who committed to memory an entire Latin Dictionary before 
he commenced to translate. Is not the old method of teach- 
ing the spelling book something nearly analogous ? 

An excellent little work, Wilson’s Primer, published by the 
Harpers, is constructed something on this principle. A few 
simple words, perhaps a dozen, are given for the thild to learn ; 
these are immediately combined into reading lessons, illustrated 
by interesting pictures, and one cannot but wonder that these 
few simple words are capable of so many combinations, all into 
meaning sentences which interest the child. 

Much praise has been bestowed upon Wilson’s Series of 
School Books ; but we would love to call attention to the Primer 
as having been overlooked by those interested in the higher 
branches of education. Toward the end of the Primer, and i in 
the First Reader, Mr. Wilson loses sight of the principles upon 
which the first part of the Primer is arranged, and introduces 
lessons which contain a great number of words which the child 
has not yet learned to recognize. We think his elementary 
series would have been far better had he adhered to the first 
plan, and introduced only a few new words into each lesson. 
The progress of the pupil must have been less rapid, but it 
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would have been more certain and less embarrassing ; and per- 
mit us here to say, that “it is not at all necessary that the 
child’s progress should be rapid, but it is necessary for him to 
love his employment.” 

“Learning to read is unquestionably a task for the child. 
It should be the object of the teacher to make him feel it to be 
a task as little as possible.” We cannot lay too much stress 
upon this point; namely, the teaching a child to love reading. 
A child may be taught to read who regards his lesson only as a 
driflgery ; many a child zs thus taught, but is he likely to 
make a reading man? When he can choose for himself, will 
he not lay aside the occupation he has never I®ved? These 
little books, Wilson’s, which we have previously mentioned, 
contain just such reading lessons as a child will be apt to love; 
talks about familiar things, and just such thoughts and feelings 
as are natural to the child. 

But about spelling. Simply, let us give ourselves no uneasi- 
ness about it; put the child to reading, every new word he'will 
be obliged to spell, (if it is at all irregular in sound he must #@ 
be assisted in pronouncing it.) These words he learns to spell 
by seeing them so frequently repeated in his reading lessons ; 
their forms are impressed upon his mind, for spelling is much 
more a habit of the eye than the ear; occasionally he is exer- 
cised in spelling orally the words he so frequently reads, and 
thus he becomes capable of spelling every word which he can 
read. What more, as regards spelling, shall we require, when 
he is an adult, than to be able to spell correctly every word 
which he can read ? 

We have thus sketched what we consider some of the excel- 
lences of the “object-method.” We believe that for those 
infamts who are to be sent to school it is the best method yet 
devised, though, doubtless, capable of much improvement, which 
time and experience will point out. Those who prefer a home 
education for their little ones will find many hints in the works 
we have mentioned which shall benefit them, though, of course, 
at home these lessons may be conducted with far less formality ; 
and there are many in “Calkins’s” course which may be 
entirely omitted, as any intelligent, home-bred child will acquire 
in ordinary conversation, and without effort, the ideas he has so 
systematically drawn out. 
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Arr. VUI—THE MORAL ELEMENT IN MAN, IN ITS 
BEARING UPON NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


[SECOND PAPER. } 


THE physical world, with all its wonderful contrivances, its 
harmonies, its universal plan—of which our own Sun and 
planetary systems are but a small part revolving about the 
great center of the universe—while it demonstrates the unity, 
wisdom, and omnipotence of God; and while the geological 
ages of the past give us the strongest assurance that this great 
Being is unchangeable, from the fact that we see in the organ- 
ization of the past world a great plan culminating in the 
creation of man; yet this physical system displays not the 
moral attributes of God, unless it is the attribute of goodness, 
which, in spite of the numerous instances of benevolent design, 
is involved in great difficulty. 

It is in the moral world, in the moral constitution of man, 
that we find the proof of the holiness and goodness of God. 
Whether man dwells along the banks of the Niger, scorched 
by perpetual sun, or wanders over the Kalaharian desert, or 
over the barren wastes of Northern Asia, or roams through the 
American forests, or is shut up in the isles of the Southern 
Sea, he has the ideas of right, wrong, and moral obligation— 
ideas that are coeval and coextensive with ourrace. So deeply 
is the idea of moral obligation ingrained into our very being, 
that we meet with it even in the most ignorant and most 
depraved of the human race. Custom, however powerful, and 
vice, however destructive to the moral perceptions, have never 
been able to obliterate it wholly. It is true there are cases in 
which it may be difficult for us to prove absolutely the exist- 
ence oi this idea; yet we think that few will deny, that where 
people believe in the existence of a higher power and in the 
immortality of the soul, there must exist at the same time the 
feeling of moral obligation. 

Even the cannibals of the Fiji Islands had not lost all idea of 
a supernatural power. ‘“ The- idea of Deity is familiar to the 
Fijian, and the existence of an invisible superhuman power, 
controlling or influencing all earthly things, is fully recognized 
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by him.”* They also believed in the immortality of the soul. 
The conversion of these people ranks among the most splendid 
triumphs of Christianity. 

Few people upon the face of the earth have been found more 
corrupted and degraded by every wicked practice and abomin- 
able*pollution than the inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands. 


But great as was the darkness of their minds, and pitiable as 
was the confusion or grossness of their ideas of the divine attri- 
butes, still, every one of them was created with conscience and 
freedom of thought and will, which made them accountable to 
their Creator and moral governor. They all had, moreover, a 
language capable of expressing truth and falsehood, love and 
hatred, right and wrong, duty and sin, moral excellence and moral 
turpitude, so as to afford a medium for teaching a course of life 
far better than they pursued. ‘The phrase “ God of Heaven” was 
familiar to them.t 

The Tahitians (or Otaheitans) believe in two divinities of a 
high order, from the union of which everything in the universe 
was originally derived. They also recognize divinities of a sub- 
ordinate character. They likewise believe in the immortality of 
the soul.t In reference to these people, Captain Cook remarks : 


The suppliant is all devotion; he approaches the place of wor- 
ship with reverential awe, uncovers when he treads on sacred 
ground, and prays with a fervor that would do honor to a better 
— He firmly credits the tradition of his ancestors. 

Yone dares dispute the existence of the Deity. The Polynesians, 
entertaining the general belief of a hereafter, could hardly fail to 
conclude that there must be rewards and punishments.§ 

The New Zealanders believe in one Supreme Divinity and 
in subordinate ones. The doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul is universally received among them. | 

In reference to the South Africans, Livingstone remarks ; 
“There is no necessity for beginning to tell even the most 
degraded of the people of the existence of a God or a future 
state, the facts being universally admitted.” On the Backwains, 

* Fiji and the Fijians, by Williams and Caivert, page 169. 


+ Bingham’s History of the Sandwich Islands, page 26. 

t Histoire et Description de tous les peuples par De Rienzi. Paris, 1836. Tome 
deuxieme, page 342. 

§ Polynesia, by M. Russell, LL.D., page 59. 

| De Rienzi, tome troisiéme, page 169. “ An Otaheitan, or an Esquimaux,” 
says Paley, “knows nothing of Christianity. Does he know more of the principles 
of Deism?” Paley was mistaken in reference to both of these people. 
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he remarks: “ Respecting the sense of right and wrong, they 
profess that nothing we indicate as sin ever appeared to them 
as otherwise, except the statement that it was wrong to have 
more wives than one.”* 

It appears to be a very common opinion, erroneous, however, 
that the Eskimost+ have no religious ideas. Sir John Rich- 
ardson says : 

The inhabitants of Cumberland Sound have an idea of a good 
and of an evil spirit. They call the good spirit Sana, or Sanak, 
saying that they implore his aid when in trouble or in want. 
The Labrador Eskimos generally suppose the condition of the 
soul to be better after death than during life. The rights of 
property among themselves appear to be sacred. The Greenland- 
ers believe in two great spirits and many lesser ones.{ 


Of the Indians of our own continent, we may simply 
remark—their religious views being so well known—that all of 
them believe in a “Great Spirit,’ and in the immortality of 
the soul. We know of no exceptions. 

But let us turn our eyes away from these savages and take 
a glance at the cultivated nations of the Roman Empire in 
the zenith of its pagan glory and civilization, that we may 


ascertain whether they had any idea of a moral law different 
from mere prudential maxims. No one was better prepared 
to deliver the sentiments of the old world upon this point than 
Cicero, before whom lay open the rich stores of ancient learn- 
ing, and who was himself the greatest philosopher of the 
Roman world. The following noble passage is as clear and 
strong upon this subject as anything can well be: 


True law is indeed right reason, agreeable to nature, spread 
abroad among all men, unchangeable, eternal; which calls us to 
duty by commanding us, and deters us from crime by forbidding 
us, which, however, neither commands nor forbids in vain the vir- 
tuous, nor does it move the wicked by its commands or prohibi- 
tions. Nor does heaven permit any part of this law to be repealed ; 
neither can anything be taken from it, nor can it be made wholly 
void. From this law we ean be freed neither by the Senate nor 
by the people, nor is another to be sought as its explainer or inter- 
preter. Nor will this law be one thing at Rome, another at 


* Travels in South Africa, page 176. 

+ We follow in the spelling of this word Dr. Latham and other recent eth- 
nologists, who write it after the Danish orthography, Eskimo, adopted by Sir 
John Richardson. ¢ Polar Regions. 
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Athens; one thing now, another hereafter; but one law, eternal 
and immutable, will bind all nations for all time; and it shall be 
as one common master, and as God who governsall. God himself 
is the author, judge, and proposer of this law. Whoever will not 
obey it will fly from himself, and having spurned the nature of 
man, he will from this very circumstance suffer the severest pen- 
alties, although he may have escaped other punishments which are 
considered (penalties).* 

In the Memorabilia of Xenophon, Socrates, in a disenssion 
with the sophist Hippias, gives us a beautiful argument on the 
excellency and force of law, and at length he puts the ques- 
tion to Hippias: “Do you know of any unwritten laws?” 
“ Those laws certainly,” replied he, “ which are observed in the 
same way (that is, are identical) in every place.” ‘Could you 
say,” asked Socrates, “that men made them?” “ How could 
I,” replied he, “for all men could never have assembled 
together, nor have they a common language?” Who then,” 
asked Socrates, “do you suppose made these laws?” “TI 
think,” replied he, “that the gods have enjoined these laws 
upon men.”+ The recognition of unwritten laws in this pas- 


sage is remarkable. 


The great German metaphysician, Kant, may be regarded 
as a fit representative of the modern world in the department 
of Mental Philosophy. In a passage of great sublimity and 


beauty, he remarks: 
Two things there are which, the oftener and the more steadfastly 
we consider, fill the mind with an ever. new and ever rising admira- 


* Est quidem vera lex recta ratio, naturae congruens, diffusa in omnes, con- 
stans, sempiterna, quae vocet ad officium jubendo, vetando a fraude deterreat; 
quaetamen neque probos frusta jubet aut vetat nec improbos jubendo aut vetando 
movet. Huic legi nec obrogari fas est neque derogari ex hac aliquid licet neque 
tota abrogari potest, nec vero aut per Senatum, aut per populum, solvi hac lege 
possumus, neque est quaerendus explanator aut interpretes ejus alius, nec erit 
alia lex Romae, alia Athenis, alia nune alia posthac, sed et omnes gentes et omni 
tempore, una lex et sempiterna, et immutabalis continebit unus que erit communis 
quasi magister et Imperator omnium Deus: [lle legis hujus inventor, disceptator, 
lator, cui qui gon parebit, ipse se fugiet, ac naturam hominis adspernatus hoc ipso 
luet maximas poenas, etiam si caetera supplicia, quae putantur, effugerit. De 
Republica. Liber III, cap. 22. Klotz’s edition, Lipsiae, 1855. 

+ ’Aypadove dé Tivac olada, kon, 6 ‘Inria, végxove; tobaytv maay, Edn, XOQG KaTa 
ravTa voutouevove. “Exoug dv oby eizeiv, ton, bre of dv Ypwrot abrovg Verto; 
Kai ric civ, ton, of ye obte ovveAdeiv Grave dv duvydeier, obte dubdwvoi eior; 
Tivac ov, Fon, vouilere Tederkévai rode viuove TovTovg ; "Eyauév, Egy, Feove oluat 
Tod¢ vopovg TovTovE Tog dvOpwTac¢ Veivat. Book IV, chap. iv, sec. 19. 
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tion and reverence. The Starry Heaven above, the Morar Law 
within: of neither am I compelled to seek out the reality, as vailed 
in darkness, or only to conjecture the possibility as beyond the 
hemisphere of my knowledge. Both I contemplate lying clear 
before me, and connect both immediately with my consciousness 
of existence. The one departs from the place I occupy in the 
outer world of sense, expands, beyond the bounds of imagination, 
this connection of my body with worlds rising beyond worlds, 
and systems blending into systems, and protends it also into the 
illimitable times of their periodic movement, to its commence- 
ment and perpetuity. The other departs from my invisible self, 
from my personality, and represents me in a world, truly infinite 
indeed, but whose infinity can be tracked out only by the intellect, 
with which also my connection, unlike the fortuitous relation L 
stand in to all worlds of sense, I am compelled to recognize as 
universal and necessary. In the former, the first view of a count- 
less multitude of worlds annihilates, as it were, my importance as- 
an animal product, which after a brief and that incomprehensi- 
ble endowment with the powers of life, is compelled to refund. 
its constituent matter to the planet—itself an atom in the universe 
—on which it grew. The other, on the contrary, elevates my 
worth as an éntel/igence even without limit, and this through my 
personality, in which the moral law reveals a faculty of life inde- 
pendent of my animal nature, nay, of the whole material world; 
at least if it be permitted to infer as much from the regulation of 
my being, which a conformity with that law exacts; proposing, as 
it does, my moral worth for the absolute end of my activity, con- 
ceding no compromise of its imperative to a necessitation of nature, 
and spurning, in its infinity, the conditions and boundaries of my 
present transitory life.* 

Those systems of philosophy which ignore the moral nature 
in man, the Positivism of Comte, for example, can never gain 
a permanent lodgment in the human mind. France, during 
the Revolution of 1789, tried the experiment—we trust for 
all time—of establishing a Republic without a God, whose 
very existence was denied, death declared to be an eternal 
sleep, the Sabbath abolished, and every vestige of a sacred 
character extirpated. But this state of things did not last long. 
The French people stood aghast at, and at length recoiled from, 
the dark bottomless abyss of Atheism. The moral instincts of 
the people could be no longer suppressed, but rose with irresist- 
able power and shook off the demon of Atheism and returned 
to the worship of the Infinite and the Eternal, and to the 
recognition of the moral dignity of man, and of his high des- 
tiny in the creation of God. 

* Critique of the Practical Reason. 


Fourts Series, Vout. XV.—42 
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Nor let the Atheist point with contempt to the absurd relig- 
ious practices of pagan nations, and the superstitions connected 
with a belief in a future life, as a proof of the faintness and 
inconstancy of what we term the moral sense. For may not 
the same objection be made to the rational faculty? “ There is 
no absurdity,” says Varro, “that has not been believed by some 
philosopher.” The belief in a future state, found among every 
people under heaven, could not have been reasoned out by 
unthinking savages, but it either must have come down from 
an original tradition belonging to the human race when it 
made a single family, or it must spring up spontaneously from 
the moral instincts of man. We are inclined to think the-first 
of these suppositions true, though we would not exclude the 
second. , 

That strange belief in ghosts, which seems to have been 
almost universal during the past, though now generally dis- 
varded by a philosophical and materialistic age, had its origin 
in the deep conviction of the immortality of man. Without 
this conviction it could have had no place. The very super- 
stitions themselves show the natural strength of the soil upon 
which they grow. 

When we see pagan nations performing barbarous rites and 
violating every command of the Decalogue, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that their consciences approve of their acts. For 
in that case it would follow that the abominable vices of the 
Christian world are in accordance with the dictates of a Chris- 
tian conscience. And how many examples does the Christian 
world furnish us of men violating every sacred principle, liv- 
ing without the least regard for the divine law, and yet, when. 
finding themselves at the point of death, exhibiting the keenest 
remorse for their conduct. 

By the moral nature in man, we mean that faculty by virtue 
of which we perceive and feel the moral quality of actions. 
Perhaps we should make a distinction between moral judg- 
ment and conscience. Moral judgment is the exercise of the 
faculties, intellectual and moral, upon questions involving right 
and wrong. 

It may, however, be doubted whether the faculty that dis- 
criminates the moral character of actions is different from that 
which perceives mathematical relations, investigates and determ- 
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ines problems in physics, and judges of works of art in general. 
There are intellects that possess great mathematical power, and 
yet show but little skillin Belles-Lettres, poetry, and in general 
philology. It is true, however, that poetry has its source more 
in the feelings than in the intellect, and the same perhaps is 
true of ssthetics in general. As we thus see the intellect, 
variously modified and developed, we could suppose that the 
moral judgment might be nothing more than the conclusions 
of the intellect, combined it is true with feeling, directed to 
moral questions. 

But the moral faculty in man is something more than the 
perception of the moral quality of actions. There is the feel- 
ing of obligation to perform the right and to avoid the wrong. 
There enters the soul the idea of duty, which cannot be resolved 
into utility or self-interest. Now this feeling of obligation to 
do what is right, and of approval when it is performed, and of 
condemnation when wrong is done, we call conscience, and it 
takes cognizance of moval actions only. There are many 
things that we might think it suitable for us to do; but if they 
are not moral subjects, conscience takes no notice of their neg- 
lect. The mathematician may draw very irregular and awk- 
ward figures, and blunder in his calculations and demonstra- 
tions, and though he may be vexed and grieved at it, conscience 
is entirely silent. 

Now the question arises, On what hypothesis can we explain 
this feeling of condemnation for wrong doing? It cannot 
spring from a fear of punishment ; that idea can have nothing 
to do with it. There may arise cdses in which municipal law 
may punish us for doing what is really our duty. So far is 
conscience from suffering pain through fear of punishment 
under such circumstances that it actually cheers and supports 
us in the discharge of our duty. Is conscience, then, a faculty 
placed in the human breast to warn us against sin as the deadly 
foe of the human soul, just as in the body, the nerves 
of sensation are most thickly distributed in the most vital parts 
to save us from destruction by timely warnings? This would 
seem to be a part of its great office, though the feeling of guilt 
is awfully present, and seems to exist independent of the idea 
of future retribution. 

Now if the conscience is to a great extent a warning as well 


. 
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as a condemning and approving faculty, to what have its 
warnings reference? In many cases it can have no reference 
to danger to the individual in the present life. On the con- 
trary, conscience often condemns acts that are done for the 
very purpose of securing the advantages of life, and even for 
saving life itself. Conscience requires us to sacrifice our life 
itself rather than to disobey the divine law. Conscience then 
refers us to a future and higher life, as well as to a higher power 
involved in the very idea of moral obligation. Conscience 
may be regarded as God’s vicegerent in the human breast, a 
powerful but invisible judge. As long as man obeys its dic- 
tates, all within is calm and pleasant; but no sooner is the 
divine law violated than its voice is heard in tones of thunder, 
condemning his actions and warning him of future punishment. 
Self-interest, ambition, and lust have combined to still its 
voice, and even to dethrone it ; wicked institutions and depraved 
customs have conspired to sanction vice, and to insinuate them- 
selves into the favor of conscience, but with little success. 
With the greatest reluctance does it receive bribes. It is true 
there are times when. the tumult of passion seems to drown its 
voice, and the lower faculties to have gained the complete mas- 
tery of it; but when these storms have subsided, and the 
scenes of revelry are past, it reasserts its authority, and lashes 
with scorpion stings the transgressor. The furies of the Greek 
and Roman Mythology would seem to refer to the stings and 
lashes of conscience both in the present and in the future world. 

St. Paul, in the Epistle to the Romans, asserts the universal- 
ity of conscience and its office in the following words: ‘ For 
when the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by nature the 
things contained in the law, these, having not the law, are a 
law unto themselves: which show the work of the law written 
in their hearts, their conscience also bearing witness, and their 
thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else excusing one another.” 
The beautiful language of the nineteenth Psalm, employed 
to set forth the testimony borne everywhere by creation to 
the glory of the Creator, may be made to apply to conscience 
by simply changing the plural to the singular: “There 
is no speech nor language, where zs voice is not heard. J¢s 
line is gone out through all the earth, and ds words to the 
end of the world.” 


s 
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It is sometimes objected to conscience that it is the mere 
creature of education, varying in different individuals, condem- 
ning in one what it approves in another, acting rather with 
caprice than with wisdom. In some, morbidly sensitive ; in 
others, almost void of feeling and seared as with a hot iron, 
and indicating by its very vacillation its unfitness for the 
oftice of judge, and the improbability of its being a divine 
monitor. 

Now we admit that conscience, like any other faculty, reason, 
for example, or even the senses, may be trained. But must 
not a faculty have an existence before it can be educated? To 
educate is simply to bring out, to unfold. We likewise admit 
that its decisions are not always absolutely correct, but they 
accord with the judgment. If the judgment in reference to 
virtue or vice be correct, conscience will also be correct in 
its decisions; and it is a well-established principle in ethics 
that the moral quality of every action depends upon the motive 
with which jt is done. It is then very evident that conscience 
ought to approve of those acts that are performed with the 
conviction that they are right, and to condemn those that are 
performed with the belief that they are wrong. For whether 
they are absolutely right or not, if we have taken pains to 
ascertain their true character, our error in judgment cannot be 
imputed to us as sin. Indeed, if conscience approved of or 
condemned actions without respect to the judgment of the 
actor, it would lead tosome gross absurdities. We might in that 
ease, through an error in judgment, perform an act in itself 
wrong which conscience would condemn, but why condemned 
we would not know. Judgment would pronounce it right, 
and conscience condemn it as wrong. We might perform 
another act with the conviction that it was wrong, and con- 
science might pronounce it right. There would be a perpet- 
ual war between the judgment and conscience ; as it is, there 
is a beautiful harmony. Even apart tom this dependence 
of the conscience upon the judgment, it wonic not follow 
that conscience is not of divine appointment because its 
decisions are sometimes wrong. God has unquestionably 
given us reason as the guide of our life, and yet how often 
are its conclusions wrong? Other faculties also sometimes 
fail us. The great fault is generally with the judgment, 
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not with conscience. Judgment may be compared to the jury 
which renders the verdict, while conscience holds the place of 
the judge to pronounce sentence in accordance with the ver- 
dict. Conscience may be perverted, or in some cases appar- 
ently destroyed in the same manner that the judgment may 
be warped or taste vitiated. 

But it must be remarked that a man is sometimes responsi- 
ble for wrong acts which he may have conscientiously performed. 
For the question arises, whether he has taken pains to inform 
the judgment, whether he has acted without prejudice. 

If the moral perceptions are blunted by vice, and the con- 
science seared, so that the one no longer perceives clearly the 
moral quality of actions, and the other does not condemn with 
proper discrimination, man himself bears the guilt of it; just 
as the drunkard, who finds it quite impossible to break off from 
his habit, bears the guilt of his present course because he has 
made himself what he is. And here is fulfilled the language 
of Scripture: “There is a way which seemeth right unto a 
man, but the end thereof are the ways of death.” The moral 
darkness of the soul is in many cases the penalty of former 
acts of disobedience, and of the rejection of the truth. “And 
for this cause God shall send them strong delusion, that they 
should believe a lie: that they all might be damned who 
believed not the truth, but had pleasure in unrighteousness.” 

St. Paul in his address to Agrippa (Acts xxiii, 1) uses the 
following language: “I verily thought with myself that I 
ought to do many things contrary to the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth.” Jewish zeal had misled his judgment, and his 
strong prejudice prevented him from attending to the proofs 
of the Messiahship of Christ; and his conscience went with 
his judgment. But had Paul possessed the spirit of a Simeon 
—had he been humble instead of being the proud Pharisee, he 
would have believed in Christ without the necessity of a mirac- 
ulous appearance to him on the way to Damascus. Hence, the 
source of his guilt. But in no instance can conscience con- 
demn us—there cannot possibly be the feeling of guilt—where 
we are conscious of having acted with an eye single to the 
divine glory. Let us illustrate this by an example. Suppose 
a jury of twelve men, having attentively listened to the evi- 
dence against a man indicted for murder, and having thor- 
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oughly sifted it, conscientiously believes that he is guilty of 
murder, and renders a verdict which consigns the man to 
death, and it turns out after all that he is innocent, does the 
community, their conscience, or God hold the jury responsible ¢ 
They may be vexed and grieved, but the feeling of guilt can- 
not enter their souls. And may there not be cases where relig- 
ious persecutors may be free from guilt ? (though we believe the 
cases to be few, and that most persecutions spring from any- 
thing else than from the love of God.) 

Now the existence of such a faculty as conscience is a strong 
proof of the existence of a moral Lawgiver and of the holiness 
of his character. It cannot be for a moment supposed that the 
author of our constitution would have placed in our breast a 
judge to condemn actions that he himself loves, or to approve 
of what he himself hates. Hence, our whole moral nature 
leads us to ascribe holiness to God, and without a belief in this 
attribute, religion would be impossible. Now Christianity pre- 

- supposes the moral attributes of God, and appeals to the human 
breast in proof of their reality. 

While we thus contend for the moral nature in man and for 
the authority of conscience, we are far from thinking that the 
moral nature is self-sufficient. It is no more sufficient for the 
purposes of religion without revelation than the eye is for 
vision without light. The moral constitution and Christianity 
are complements of each other. It is this constitution that 
makes man a religious being. Without it he might feel no 
more interest in the existence of God than in the law of gravi- 
tation. But, unless our moral nature is a lie, we owe obedience 
to our Maker, are responsible for our actions, and may expect 
future retribution. 

But of all the moral attributes of God, that of goodness alone 
seems perplexing. Every day our eyes behold so many things 
that seem to clash with this attribute. The existence of evil 
in a government under the control of an all-wise and benefi- 
cent Being is a problem that no human intellect can solve. 
But does it follow that God is not good because there are 
some phenomena in nature that seem at variance with this per- 
fection? Does it not sometimes happen that natural phenom- 
ena seem to clash with well-established laws, which discrep- 
ancy, if removed at all, is removed only by the most laborious 
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investigations? To our finite mirids there is scarcely any hope 
that we shall ever, here, at least, understand all the divine 
government. In proportion as we increase our knowledge, to 
a great extent we increase our difficulties. One difficulty after 
another vanishes, and new ones of a higher order and of a more 
cqmplicated character arise to take their place. God 7s the 
only being in the universe who sees everything without a cloud 
and without a shadow. But though we may not be able to 
assign a reason for the divine conduct in everything, and may 
find it hard to reconcile some things with goodness ; we, never- 
theless, must believe from what we know of his works that his 
plans are directed by wisdom and goodness. 

To argue from the known to the unknown is the method 
employed in every department of knowledge ; we wish to apply 
it to theology. As far as we can understand the works of God 
they are admirable; the human eye is the most perfect of all 
optical: instruments. We have the whole case betore us. We 
may make the same remark respecting most of the creation. 
But when we enter into things more complicated and compre- 
hensive, we fail to see the same wisdom, for the simple reason 
that we see but a part of the system; “ we see through a glass 
darkly.” To illustrate this point, suppose we should enter the 
workshop of an eminent mechanic, who should give us various 
specimens of his genius. He might explain to us a piece that 
we could readily understand, ¢nd which would give us a high 
opinion of his skill; he might show us another piece more com- 
plicated which we with difficulty could understand, and that 
would increase our admiration of his wisdom; he might then 
show us a third piece of a higher order and far more compli- 
vated, which we, in spite of all our efforts, would fail to under- 
stand. Now, how would we procted in this case? Would we 
not say to him: Those pieces of your work which we can under- 
stand give us the highest proof of your skill, and we doubt not 
that it éxists in that piece of machinery, though it is so com- 
plex that we do not perceive it. The reasoning would be sound. 
And shall we not believe that where there is any apparent dis- 
crepancy between the phenomena of the world and divine 
goodness and wisdom it is to be attributed to our limited 
capacity and knowledge ? 

But let us turn from the phenomena of the physical world, 
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which in many cases perplex the question of the divine good- 
ness, and let us look within at our moral constitution to ascer- 
tain if it throws any light on this difficult subject. Now we 
think that it is just here that the strongest proof of the divine 
goodness is to be found. Do we not sympathize with the mis- 
eries of our fellow-men, and if it were possible, would we not 
banish all suffering? Are not the natural impulses of our 
hearts, when unchecked by self-interest, benevolent? Are we 
better than our Maker? Must not God, who is the author of 
our constitution, possess the attributes of benevolence and 
goodness in a higher degree than we do ourselves? Infinite 
wisdom saw that it was best that there should be in the crea- 
tion moral free agents, to whom suffering is necessary as a dis- 
cipline in their probationary state—to man both as a discipline 
and a punishment, since he is a sinful being. Even angels 
must have suffered in their probationary state. When Satan 
drew off a part of the host of heaven there must have been an 
earnest struggle with the unfallen ones—accompanied with 
anxiety and dread—to escape being drawn into the vortex of 


ruin. We may, then, with confidence state the position, that 


God ts the only being in the universe that is perfectly happy 
without having passed through sufferings. 





Art. IX.—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


PROTESTANTISM. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
THE RATIONALISTIC CONTROVERSY.— 


The case of Bishop Colenso came up | 


again for discussion at an adjourned 
meeting of the Convocation of Canter- 
bury, in the month of May. Archdea- 
con Denison brought up the report of a 
committee, which, on his motion, had 
been appointed to examine the bishop's 
books, and which report the archdeacon 
himself had drawn up. The report was 
adopted, and a resolution was passed by 
the Lower House requesting the Upper 
House to take such steps thereupon as 
they might deem expedient. In the Up- 
per House the Bishop of London repeat- 


ed the objection he formerly took, that it 
would not be seemly to condemn a book 
now on which some of them, at least, 
might hereafter be called to sit in judg- 
ment; and the Bishop of St. David’s 
made some remarks against the Church 
interfering in such a question atall. On 
'a subsequent day a “judgment” was 
agreed to and communicated to the 
Lower House, that “the book of the 
Bishop of Natal involves errors of the 
gravest and most dangerous character, 
subversive of faith in the Bible as 
the word of God.” At the same time 
the bishops declined to go further, for 
the reasons indicated by the Bishop of 
| London. The Bishop of St. David’s ob- 
| jected to his brethren expressing an 
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opinion, and the Bishop of Salisbury to 
their declining to follow it up. The 
Lower House unanimously accepted and 
concurred in the ‘‘judgment.” This de- 
cision is important, not only in its bear- 
ing on the Bishop of Natal, but as being 
the first formal synodical act on doctrin- 
al questions that the Convocation has 
taken in recent times. 

In June, Bishop Colenso published the 
third part of his work on the Pentateuch, 
treating of the Book of Deuteronomy. 
The work appears, however, to have fall- 
en flat upon the public mind. The cu- 
riosity to see what a bishop could say 
against the authenticity of the Bible being 
once gratified, little interest seems to be 
felt in the matter. 

It has again become doubtful whether 
there is any authority that can reach 
Bishop Colenso and compel him to re- 
sign his episcopal crosier. At one time 
it was thought that his metropolitan, the 
Bishop of Capetown, would be able to 


subject him to his jurisdiction, and bring } 


him to trial for heresy; but that hope 
has, in a great measure, vanished. It is 
found, by a decision of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, that a bish- 
op’s power in the colonies is no more 
than a bishop’s power at home; that he 
cannot prosecute a single parish priest 
except for disobedience of instructions 
sanctioned by law. Now, as all the 
Episcopal Bench together cannot try 
Bishop Colenso, it seems to follow, that 


the colonial bishops cannot have much | 


power intrusted to them in the 
A great portion of the Church 


more 
colonies. 


are glad that the decision of this ques- | 
tion should be taken out of the hands of | 


the Bishop of Capetown, who is an ultra 
Puseyite. 
The sensation produced by the book 


of Bishop Colenso has not been confined | 


to the Christian world. In a paper pub- 
lished in the Turkish language, at Con- 
stantinople, there is an amusing letter 
from a mollah, dated from the Cape of 
Good Hope. The worthy Mussulman 
reviews the manners and customs of the 
Christians in that colony, and especially 
alludes to the religious dissensions among 
them. “Their priests,” he says, “all ad- 
vocate different creeds; and as to their 
bishops, ‘one Colenso actually writes 
books against his own religion.’”” The 
Buddhists of India are likewise mak- 
ing use of Colenso’s books in their 
controversies with the Christian mis- 
sionaries. 
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The case of two of the Oxford essay- 
ists, Dr. Williams and Mr. Wilson, who 
had been condemned by the Court of 
Arches for heresy and suspended for 
one year from the benefices, has been 
at length brought before the Queen’s 
Privy Council, whose decision on the 
matter will be final. The arguments 
before the Committee of the Council 
were concluded on the 26th of June. 
The decision has not yet been an- 
nounced, 


PRESBYTERIAN UNION.—The move- 
ment toward a union of the non-estab- 
lished Presbyterian Churches of Great 
Britain, to which we referred in the last 
number of the Methodist Quarterly Re- 
view, has since made considerable prog- 
ress. In May, a decisive step was 
taken by the United Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly, which met this year in 
Edinburgh. The general principle of 
union was advocated by such leading 
men of the Church as Dr. Cairns, of Ber- 
wick, and Dr. Andrew Thomson, of 
Edinburgh; while Dr. King, now of Lon- 
don, moved that a committee be ap- 
pointed to confer on the subject of union 
with the committee of any other non- 
established Church that may think fit 
to appoint a committee for that purpose. 
One or two of the members counseled a 
year’s delay; but the great majority 
thought otherwise, and, in the fullest 
General Assembly of the Church that 
has ever met, 178 members voted for the 
committee, while only 17 were found to 
hesitate. 

The Free Church General Assembly, 
which met in June, showed itself no less 
favorable to the scheme. Dr. Buchanan, 


| Dr. Candlish, and others made stirring 


speeches in favor of it, and on a vote 
being taken a Committee of Conference 
was appointed without a dissenting voice. 
The committees of the two bodies held 
their first joint meeting on the 17th of 
June. It was agreed to appoint a sub- 
committee to determine upon the docu- 
ments that are of authority in the two 
Churches, as defining their position and 
principles, and the points which most 
require consideration in view of a union. 
To give time for this examination, the 
joint committees adjourned to the last 
week in July, and in the mean time in- 
vited the smaller non-established Pres- 
byterian bodies in Scotland to take part 
in these deliberations with a view to 
union. 
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Act oF UnNrirorMity.—The question | 
of relaxing the stringency of the Act of | 
Uniformity formed, in May, the subject | 
of discussion both in the House of Lords 


and in the Convocation of Canterbury. | 


In the House of Lords, Lord Ebury’s 
bill for the amendment of the Act of 
Uniformity, the principal object of which 


was to abolish the declaration required | 


to be subscribed by persons holding of- 
fice in the Established Church, declaring 
that the subsoriber believed in 


Prayer,” was lost on the second reading. 


The most remarkable feature of the de- | 
| by the other conferences. 


bate was the support given to the motion 


by the Bishop of London, who defended | 
In the Convoca- | 


the proposed change. 
tion the question was adjourned. 
On the 9th @@ June Mr. Buxton pro- | 


posed the following resolution in the , 


House of Commons: “ That, in the opin- | 
ion of this House, the subscription re- | 
quired from the Clergy to the Thirty-nine 
Articles and to the Prayer Book ought | 
to be relaxed.” The debate was looked 
upon as a great step in advance by | 
the anti-subscriptionists, though the 
resolution was withdrawn without a 
vote. 

In July the Lower House of the Con- | 
vocation of Canterbury had a lively dis- 
cussion on the subject. Dr. M’Caul had 
proposed a resolution, to the effect “ That 
itis not expedient to relax the rule of 
subscription to the Act of Uniformity.” 
The Rev. J. Bramstone, wishing to con- 
vince the opponents of the Act that it 
had been considered in all its bearnings 
by that House, moved the amendment: 
“That the prolocutor be requested to nom- 
inate a committee to consider the ques- 
tion of clerical subscription, and whether 
there are grounds for considering the 
subscription burdensome on the clergy, 
and whether it might be relaxed or mod- 
ified without endangering the definite 
faith of the Church of England.” After 
a lengthy debate, the propriety of ap- 
pointing a committee to consider wheth- 
er there were grounds for relaxation was 
carried by 24 against 14 votes. The 
appointment of a committee was urged 
by such men as Canons Selwyn, Words- 
worth, Harold Browne, Archdeacon 
Moore, and others, not, in every case, 
because the speakers were themselves in 
favor of relaxation, but that they be- 
lieved the examination of the question 
would tend to clear away much of the 
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MetuHopist Union.—A union move- 
ment, similar to the one which has been 
for some time in progress among the 
Presbyterians, has commenced among 
the Methodist denominations of Kngland. 
It has, at present, for its object to unite 
the “liberal” Methodist bodies, by which 
term the originators of the movement in- 
clude all of these bodies except the 
principal branch, the Wesleyan Method- 
ists. The project was started by the 
New Connection Methodists, the confer- 
ence of whom, at their recent session in 
Leeds, appointed a committee to confer 
with similar committees to be appointed 
The plan has 
met with much favor. The United 
Methodist Free Churches passed resolu- 
tions, 1. Expressing their belief that a 
union of the various “liberal ’’ Methodist 
communities, founded on a mutually sat- 
isfactory basis, would be productive of 
great advantages to themselves, and pro- 
0 the cause of ecclesiastical freedom 
and the diffusion of evangelical truth; 
also requesting the connectional com- 
mittee to consider what measures can be 
adopted for the accomplishment of the 
contemplated union. 2. Authorizing the 
connectional committee to confer with 
any of the liberal Methodist bodies who 


| may be willing to enter into negotia- 


tions with a view to give effect to the 
preceding resolution. Both resolutions 
were unanimously adopted. 

The Bible Christian Conference also 
expressed itself highly gratified with the 
earnest disposition shown by the Meth- 
odist New Connection Conference to fra- 
ternize with other branches of the Meth- 
odist Church; yet in reply to the recom- 
mendation of the district meetings of 
London and Portsmouth, to consider the 
propriety of effecting an amalgamation 
with the Methodist New Connection, it 
declared that for the present it had 
better persevere in the work allotted to 
it by Providence in its separate capaci- 
ity ; but should the hand of Providence 
at any future period appear to lead it 
into closer binding with that estimable 
denomination it would be prepared seri- 
ously to deliberate on the subject. The 
proposition had previously been well re- 
ceived and cordially seconded by the 
Primitive Methodist Conference, which 
was in session at the same time and 
place as the New Connection Meth- 
odists. 

The scheme of union is warmly sec- 
onded by the Canadian branch of the 
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New Connection Methodists, and it is 
worthy of note, that the motion looking 
toward a union was simultaneously and 
without consultation made both in the 
English Conference and that of Canada. 
The’ Evangelical Witness, the Canadian 
organ of the New Connection Methodists, 
proposes two plans, by either of which 
it thinks the desired change can be ef- 
fected. The first is to continue for a 
while, and under the same name, the 
British relations of the several bodies of 
Canadian Methodists, but to establish a 
General Conference, to be held every 
four years, through the instrumentality 
of which the Churches might be gradu- 
ally brought together and eventually 
amalgamated. The other plan is that 
five members of the present executive 
committee of each body desiring union 
meet together and have a talk on the 
subject. 

The numerical strength of the bodies 
which are expected to enter into thegan- 
ion is as follows: The Primitive Method- 
ists have about 141,000 members; the 
United Methodist Free Churches 60,- 
000; the Bible Christians 25,000; the 
Methodist New Connection 33,000, 
and the Wesleyan Reform Union about 
16,000. 


GERMANY. 


THe Strate CHuRCHES. — Important 
changes are constantly going on in all 
the State Churches. The government 
of the Churches by clerical consistories, 
appointed by the sovereign, has nearly 
everywhere given way to the popular 
demand for ecclesiastical self-govern- 
ment, and, instead of it, the introduction 
of a Presbyterian and synodical consti- 
tution has almost everywhere either been 
carried through or resolved upon. The 
most recent change of the kind is that 
in the Kingdom of Hanover, where last 
year the introduction of a new catechism 
against the will of the congregations oc- 
casioned an jmmense agitation and al- 
most a revolution. The opposition to 
this measure did not confine itself to the 
introduction of the new catechism; but 
a public conference, consisting of six or 
seven hundred members, among whom 
were about thirty pastors, met on the 
22d of April, at Celle, and adopted an- 
other petition to the king, praying him 
afresh to take steps to provide an eccle- 
siastical constitution, having as its basis 
a real representation of parishes. This 
demand, too, had at length to be conceded, 
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however reluctantly, by the government. 
The elections of the first General Synod 
of the kingdom have been held, and re- 
sulted in the total defeat of the High 
Church Party, which bas not elected 
more than about six mémbers. 

In Rhenish Bavaria the General Syn- 
od of the United Church has adopted a 
modification of the Electoral Law, regu- 
lating the composition of the presbyteries 
of each parish and that of the General 
Synod. The latter is to consist of an 
equal number of lay and clerical ‘dele- 
gates. The eligibility to the local pres- 
bytery is made dependent on the religious 
spirit of candidates, who are expected to 
have been regular in their attendance 
at public worship and in their partaking 
of the Lord’s supper. This last point 
was warmly debated. the neighber- 
ing Grand Duchy of Baden, when the 
new ecclesiastical constitution was adopt- 
ed, it was resolved in the negative. 


ORGANIZATION OF A NATIONAL GER- 
MAN CHuRCcH.—There has long been a 
desire in Germany for a union of the 
several State Churches into a National 
German Church. The Church Diets, 
which have been annually held since 
1848, and the biennial conferences of del- 
egates of the several Church govern- 
ments of Germany, have partly prepared 
the way for such a union, and generally 
strengthened the desire for it. At the 
conference in Celle, Hanover, to which 
we referred above, the celebrated Dr. ° 
Ewald, Professor of Theology at Gét- 
tingen, one of the first Oriental scholars 
living, brought forward a proposition 
having for its object the establishment 
of a General Synod of all the Protestant 
Churches of Germany, which might serve 
as a bond of union between those 
Churches, and in which might be treated 
all questions of general interest. It is 
expected that this proposition will meet 
every where in Germany with the warm- 
est support. 


ITALY. 


THE WALDENSES.—The Waldensian 
Synod commenced its sittings this year 
at La Tour, on the 19th of May. This 
Church has now upon Italian soil twen- 
ty stations, in connection with which 
are employed thirty-nine agents. These 
consist of sixteen ordained clergymen, 
seven assistant evangelists, and sixteen 
schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, At 
Palermo and Naples the Waldensian 
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Church has obtained a firm footing. In 


the island of Elba religious meetings are | 
regularly held in three different localities, | 


Longone, Porto Ferago, and Rio di Ma- 
rino, the latter being the center of the 
religioys movement. 

aaa attendance on divine worship is 
375. 


special cemetery. From Leghorn, Luc- 
ca, and Florence, the Waldensian agents 
go forth to evangelize in the Maremma, 
Grossetto, Campiglio, Volterra,  ete., 
where the Gospel is listened to most at- 
tentively. A little congregation has 
been 
Sienna, 
most striking progress. 


At Florence the work has made 
Besides the 


professors of the Theological Seminary, 
there is now a pastor there; the schools | 


are said to be in a flourishing condition. 


At Verona, and in certain neighboring | 


localities, an evangelist regularly assem- 
bles for worship a number of scattered 
Protestant families. The Congregation 
at Genoa comprises sixty families. It 
has a hospital, a Ladies’ Association for 
the Relief of the Sick Poor, and a library. 
It has two agents engaged in the work 
of evangelization, and who extend their 
labors as far as Favale, Castel Nuovo di 
Lonvia, Pietra, Marazzi, and other Pied- 
montese localities. A little meeting is 
still kept up at Brescia, in spite of the 
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In connection with the congrega- | 


tion, besides schools, there is a hospital | 
for the Protestant poor and sick, and a | 


formed at Lucca, and another at | 
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| obstacles and stratagems of all kinds 
which are brought to bear against it by 
the clergy. The congregation at Milan 
is rather large, and thence the Gospel is 
| preached at Pavia, and in various parts 
of the Jutelvi Valley. The congrega- 
tion at Courmayeur has rather increas- 
ed, and meetings in connection with it 
are held at Aosta, the Aosta Valley, 
Chatillon, Arnaz, ete. At Pignerol there 
is a school, a large number of the schol- 
ars in which are Roman Catholics. At 
Turin the work progresses slowly, but of 
its constant progress there can be no 
doubt. Public worship is frequented by 
a goodly number of all classes of Turin 
society. The Sunday-school is attended 
| not only by all the junior members of 
the Protestant families of the capital, 
but also by many Roman Catholic 
parents, accompanied by their children. 
| There are various societies in active oper- 
ation for the benefit of the poor and the 
| sick, a Ladies’ Society for Protecting In- 
| fants, a Sacred Choral Society, ete. In 
all directions, opportunities for extended 
usefulness present themselves. 

The Evangelical printing office at 
Florence is now stereotyping and print- 
ing with its three presses New Testa- 
ments, and Bibles, and books of all sorts 
for the young and the Sabbath-school 
teacher, the colporteur, and the evangel- 
ist. Fifty thousand of these books and 
tracts were sold last year. 








Art. X.—FOREIGN LITERARY iNTELLIGENCE. 


ENGLAND. 


In biblical science the Rivingtons have | 


published “The Inspiration of the Book 
of Daniel and other portions of Holy 
Scripture; with a Correction of the Pro- 
fane and an Adjustment of Sacred Chro- 
nology. By W. R. A. Boyle, of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, Barrister.” 


general favor. Besides the use of the 
best German authorities, the author has 
adduced the fruits of his independent 
study. 

The Clarks, of Edinburgh, have issued 
the second volume of Oosterzee’s Com- 
mentary on Luke. 
Dr. Lange’s series of commentaries on 
the New Testament. 


It is noticed as | 
a work of deep interest, and worthy of | 


Williams & Norgate, London, have 
published a second edition of a Compend- 
ious Grammar of the Egyptian Lan- 
guage, ‘“‘as contained in the Coptic, Sa- 
hidic, and Bashmuriec Languages; to- 
gether with Alphabets and Numerals in 
the Hieroglyphic and Enchorial Charac- 
ters. By Rev, Henry Tattam.” 

The Coptic was in truth the dialect 
spoken at Memphis, and is sometimes 
called the Memphitie; the Sahidic or 
| Thebaic was spoken in Upper Egypt, 
| of which Thebes was the capital; while 

the Bashmurie was spoken in the Delta. 
The existence of several very peculiar 
words in the Hebrew Scriptures, trace- 


It forms a part of | able to the Coptic, of some ancient ver- 


| sions of the Scripture, and of some old 
| liturgies, render this language deeply in- 
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teresting to the biblical critic and the 
comparative phitologist. 

Williams & Norgate publish a volume 
on “The Tiibingen School and its An- 
tecedents. A Review of the History and 
present Condition of Modern Theology.” 
The work is by a congenially skeptical 
thinker, R. W. Mackay, the author of 
“The Progress of Intellect.” 


GERMANY. 


The large number of commentaries to 
the Psalms, which the theological litera- 
ture of Germany has produced, has re- 
cently received an addition by a work of 
Prof. Hitzig, of Heidelberg, which gives 
a new translation and commentary. 
(Hitzig, Die Psalmen, Uebersetzt und 
ausgelegt. Leipzic, 1863. 1 vol. The 
work is to be completed by the second 
volume.) Prof. Hitzig had already 
published atranslation of the Psalms 
with critical notes, (Leipzic, 1835-36,) and 
having since had to lecture frequently on 
the subject, he has thorouglily revised 
his translation and added a complete ex- 
egetical commentary, giving, as most 
German works of this class do, a sum- 
mary of the most important results of 
the works of his predecessors. 


Another posthumous work of the late 
Prof. Baur, of Tiibingen, has been re- 
cently published by his son, Dr. F. F. 
Baur. It comprises the Church History 
of Modera Times, from the Reformation 


and forms the fourth volume in the late 
author's series of works on the General 
History of the Christian Church, 
chichte der Christlichen Kirche, vol. 4. 
Tubingen, 1863.) As the fifth volume, 
comprising the Church History of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, had 
already been published, the work is now 
complete. 


Prof. Wieseler, of Kiel, publishes a | 


posthumous essay of a young theologian 
of Holstein, C. Hausen, on the “ Sub- 
stance and Significance of Grundvigian- 
ism in the Danish Church.’’ ( Wesen und 
Bedeutung des Grundtvigianismus. Kiel, 
1863.) This school, called after its 


founder, Pastor Grundtvig, is one of the 
chief parties in the National Church of 
Denmark, and has some features which 
are of considerable interest for the en- 
tire Protestant world. While the other 
theological parties which we find in 
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the Protestant State Churches are more 
or less the same everywhere, and Prot- 
estant State Churchism may therefore 
be said to be divided into three great 
divisions, the High Church, the Low 
Church, and the Broad Churgy, the 
school of Grundtvig does not fully agree 
with any of these parties, and is as yet 
confined to the National (Lutheran) 
Church of Denmark, where it is numer- 
ous and influential. 


The Ecclesiastical Annals of Matthes 
(Allgemeine Kirchliche Chronik. Vol. 9. 
The year 1862. Altona, 1863,) is a 
valuable record of the important eccle- 
siastical events in Germany and several 
adjoining countries. To Ameriea the 

uthor devotes only one page, which 
_ cea such an ignorance of our religious 
movements, that a total blank would 
have been decidedly better for the repu- 
tation of the author. 


In order to make the Sinaitic manu- 
script of the New Testament accessible 
to a larger number of friends of biblical 
studies, Professor Tischendorf has pub- 
lished a critical edition of it for general 
use. The first edition of this work has 
been exhausted within a few weeks, one 
half of it having been ordered for En- 
gland. <A second edition was to be issued 
immediately. Professor Tischendorf in- 
tends also to publish a new German 
translation of the New Testament ac- 


until the end of the eighteenth century, | cording to the Sinaitic manuscript. 


A new School Grammar of the Greek 
Language, as it appears in the New Test- 
ament, has been published by Dr. Schir- 
litz, (Anleitung zur Kenntuiss der Neu- 
Erfurt, 
1863.) The author had previously writ- 
ten other works on the subject. 


The King of Bavaria, the most liber- 
al patron of Sciences and Arts among 
the German princes, has given his sanc- 
tion and support to a resolution of the 
committee of German History in the 
Bavarian Academy of Sciences, which 
has induced twenty-two eminent German 
scholars to write the history of the sev- 
eral sciences. Dr. Dorner will write the 
History of Protestant Theology, and Dr. 
Werner, an Austrian theologian of note, 
that of Roman Catholic Theology. Dr. 
Déllinger will write the introduction to 
the latter work. 
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Of Gratz’s History of the Jews, 
the seventh volume, part first, has just 
been published. (Geschichte der Juden, 
vol. 7. Leipzic, 1863.) The seventh 
volume is to give the history of the 
Jews from the death of Maimoni (1205) 
until the banishment of the Jews from 
Spain, (1492.) The first part of it extends 
to the death of Peter the Cruel, (1369.) 
This work, which mostly treats of the 
religious and literary, less of the polit- 
ical history of ‘the coreligionists of the 
author, has generally obtained the repu- 
tation of belonging among the standard 
works on the subject. 


FRANCE. 

The Life of Christ, by Renan, (Vie 
de Jesus. Paris, 1863,) is undoubtedly 
one of the most remarkable literary pro- 
ductions that has appeared in France 
for many years. It has met, during the 
first two months since its publication, 
with a larger sale than the similar Ger- 
man work of Strauss has had during the 
twenty-eight years that it has been in 
the market. The Paris publisher an- 
nounces, that after not quite two months 
he has sold 35,000 copies. Translations 
in most of the European languages have 
already been announced, though in some 
countries, as in Spain, the government 
may prohibit the publication. Mr. Renan 
does not pretend to give any new views 
about the origin of Christianity. His 


theory is entirely based on the works of 


modern German theologians. Yet while 
this latter class of works is always writ- 
ten for learned theologians, Renan treats 

f the subject in a popular form, and his 
tyle, moreover, is known to be equal in 
brilliancy and beauty to that of the best 
French writers. All the literary and 
leading political papers have devoted to 
it long articles, and their comments, no 
less than the extraordinary sale of the 
book, shed much light on the religious 
condition of at least the upper class of 
French society. 

The Revue des Deux Mondes, in its num- 
ber of August 1, brings an elaborate 
article on the work by Mr. Havet, who 
not only sympathizes with Mr. Renan, 


but is even more radical than he in his | 


attacks upon the divinity of Christ and 
the divine origin of Christianity. He 
charges Mr. Renan with having extolled 
the character of Christ as greater than it 
really was. Similar is the position of 
the critic in the Revue Contemporaine, 
Mr. Claveau. The Zemps, the Siecle, the 
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Opinion Nationale, three of the leading 
dailies of Paris, are in full sympathy with 
the views of Renan. 

Among the Roman Catholics of France 
theological science is still in a very de- 
plorable condition, and it is therefore not 
likely that the book of Renan will call 
forth from the Catholic theologians any- 
thing like the able replies which in Ger- 
many were made without delay to the 
work of Strauss. The Revue Chretienne, 
the able organ of the orthodox Protest- 
ants, announces an elaborate reply for 
one of the next numbers, and, in the 
meanwhile, in the number for July 15 
gives to it a brief notice, from which we 
make a few extracts, on the character of 
the book : 

“The position of Renan with regard 
to the Scriptures is nearly the same as 
that of Professor Ewald, of Gdéttingen. 
In the eyes of Strauss, all the accounts 
of miracles are inauthentic, and the his- 
torical reality of the Gospels thus dis- 
appears entirely. The Tibingen School 
makes of the Gospels a kind of dogmat- 
ic treatises, compiled at a late period for 
the purpose of serving the different tend- 
encies which manifested themselves 
within the Church in the second century. 
Ewald has re-established the historical 
foundation of the history of Jesus. Mr. 
Renan accepts nearly all the opinions of 
Ewald, in particular his conclusions on 
the fourth Gospel. After having admit- 
ted the historical testimony of the Gos- 
pel, Renan attempts to explain away, as 
much as possible, the miraculous ele- 
ment, and in doing so often approaches 
the explanations of the old Rationalistic 
School, as represented, for instance, by 
Dr. Paulus. Like Paulus, Renan does 
not hesitate to ascribe to Jesus, in cer- 
tain instances, the perpetration of or con- 
nivance at pious frauds. Thus his ex- 
planation of the resurrection of Lazarus 
is equal to any of (pe amusing explana- 
tions of Dr. Paulus. In the ministration 
of Jesus, Renan assumes three periods : 
the first when he limits himself to preach- 
ing the paternity of God and a pure relig- 
ion; the second, when he conceived the 
reign of God as the elevation of the 
poor; finally, when he believed himself 
| to be the Messiah, and while attempting 
to realize his dream he succumbs to the 
hatred of the Pharisees.”’ 

The Revue Chretienne expects that the 
influence of the work of Renan will be, 
lin the main, a good one; that it will 
not shake the faith of any true believer ; 
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that it will produce with many of those ; 


who were wavering a good reaction, 
which will bring them back to a positive 
faith ; and that, finally, the common-sense 
of the people will not fail to see that it 
is not thus that history is written, and 
that the problem of the origin of Chris- 
tianity still remains unexplained in its 
divine grandeur. 


A work of Count Le Cuteulx de Can- 
teleu (Les Sectes et Societés Secrétes, 
Politiques et Religieuses, Paris, 1863,) 
undertakes to give a history of secret 
societies from their earliest date to the 
French Revolution, the range of his 
labors extending from Solomon to Cag- 
liostro, both inclusive. The work is 
said to be of little value. 


The relations of the Church of Rome 
to the Hastern Church is the subject of 
an elaborate work of Abbé Guettée. 
(La Papaute Schismatique, ou Rome dans 
ses rapports avec I’ Kglise orientale. Paris, 
1863.) No French writer would proba- 
bly be better qualified to write on this 
subject than Abbé Guettée, who for sev- 
eral years has been editing in Paris, in 
common with a priest of the Greek 
Church, a religious periodical, which 
aims at a union of the Roman Catholic, 
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the Eastern, and the Anglican Churches | 


by overthrowing the supremacy of the 
Pope. Abbé Guettée is the author of 
the most comprehensive history of the 
Gallican Church, for writing which work 
he was excommunicated. He has since 
written a history of the Jesuits and 
other works. 


The number of French 
writers who take part in the critical 
speculations of the Tubingen and similar 
schools, is increasing from year to year. 
One of the latest works of this French 
school is a critical gad comparative in- 
vestigation of the fing three Gospels, by 
Gustave d’Kichthal, (Les Evangiles, 2 vols. 
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Paris, 1863.) The author, who has hith- 
erto been unknown in theological litera- 
ture, says of himself that he was born 
of Jewish parents, became a Catholic 
in early youth, a philosopher in conse- 
quence of his education and his studies, 
and that thus he was early led to seek 
a reconciliation between tradition and 
science, between faith and reason. 


Three professors of the Protestant 
Seminary at Strasburg, Baum, Canitz, 
and Reuss, have just commenced the 
publication of the first complete edition 
of the works of Calvin, (Johannis Cal- 
vini Opera, Strasburg, 1863. Vol. 1, 
with a likeness of Calvin. 16 francs.) 
The work has been long in the course of 
preparation, and cannot fail to be wel- 
comed with the greatest satisfaction by 
the entire Protestant world. The three 
editors have long been known to the lit- 
erary world as men of eminept learning. 


The vast collection of Lives of Roman 
Catholic Saints, known under the name 
Acta Sanctorum, which was commenced 
two hundred years ago by the Jesuit 
Bollandus, and has since been continued 
by the order of Jesuits, with the pecun- 
iary support of the Belgian government, 
is announced in a new edition. It will 
embrace the fifty-four volumes which 
have appeared from 1643 to 1858, and is 
edited by J. Carnandet. The first vol- 
ume, which contains the saints of the 
first eleven days of January, has just ap- 
The price of a volume is twen- 
ty francs. (ActaSanctorum, etc. Paris, 
1863.) 


One of the most learned theologiang® 
of Protestant France, Professor Reuss, 
of Strasburg, has written a History of 
the Canon of the Holy Scriptures in the 
Christian Church, (Historie du Canon des 
Ecritures Saintes. Strasburg, 1863.) 
The author belongs to the Critical School, 
but his great learning and acumen are 


| appreciated by all theological schools 
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Arr. XI. —SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES, AND OTHERS OF 
THE HiGHER PERIODICALS, 


American Quarterly Reviews. 


FREEWILL BAPTIST QUARTERLY, July, 1863. 
2. The Prophetical Days of Daniel. 


Speech. 


(Dover, N. H.)—1. Effective 
3. The Weekly Offering. 


4. The Saracens. 5. Two Years of Republican Government. 
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AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN AND THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, July, 1863. (New 
York.)—1. The Heidelberg Catechism. 2. The Aristotelian and the 
Modern Place of Man in Zoology. 3. Dorner on the Sinless Perfection of 
Jesus. 4. The Crown of Life in James i, 12. 5. Prayer and Mediation. 
6. Colenso on the Pentateuch. Part II. 7. Examination of the Latest 
Defenses of Dr. Hickok’s Rational Psychology. 8. The General Assem- 
bly at Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN QUARTERLY CuuRcH REVIEW, July, 1863. (New York.)— 
1. Stanley’s Lectures and the Oriental Churches. 2. The Provincial 
System. 3. Early Annals of the American Church. Chapter III. 4. The 
Italian Reform Movement. 5. Pictures of Parish Life. 6. The Episcopal 
Recorder and the Apostolic Succession. 7. On Man’s Zoological Posi- 
tion. 


BrBiicAL REPERTORY AND PRINCETON REVIEW, July, 1863. (Philadel- 
phia.)—1. The Inspired Theory of Prayer. 2. Religious Instruction in 
the Army. 3. Faith, a Source of Knowledge. 4. The True Tone in 
Preaching, and the True Temper in Hearing. 5. The General Assembly. 
6. Date of the Books of Chronicles, 7, Paul’s Thorn in the Flesh. 


Boston Review, July, 1863. (Boston, Mass.)—1. The Church of God: its 
Origin and Constitution. 2. Medieval Worship. 3. Stanley’s Eastern 
and Jewish Churches. 4. Game Fish of the North. 5. John Calvin. 
6. The Church of England. 7, Short Sermons. 


BROWNSON’S QUARTERLY REvieEw, July, 1863. (New York.)—1. Ortho- 
doxy and Unitarianism. 2. St. Augustine and Calvinism, 3. Wal- 
worth’s Gentle Skeptic. 4. Stand by the Government. 5. Are Catho- 
lics Pro-slavery and Disloyal ? 


EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY REVIEW, July, 1863. (Gettysburgh, Pa.)— 
1. The Undeveloped Resources of the Church. 2. M. Flacius Ilyricus 
and his Times. 38. The Mysterious Union of the Divine and Human 
Natures in the Son of God. 4. Luther’s Battle-song of the Reformation. 
5. The Lord’s Supper. 6. The Universal Fatherhood of God and the 
Universal Brotherhood of Man, God’s Argument against Oppression. 


BrsiioTHEcA SacRA AND Brexicat Repository, April, 1863. (Ando- 
ver, Mass.)—1. Sin, as: Related to Human Nature and to the Divine 
Purpose. 2. The Law of Nature’s Constancy Subordinate to the Higher 
Law of Change. 3. Doctrines of the New School Presbyterian Church. 
4. The Fathers and Founders of the Lutheran Church. 5. Egyptology, 
Oriental Archeology, and Travel. 6. Colenso on the Pentateuch. 
7. The Tercentenary Jubilee of the Heidelberg Catechism. 8, Latest 
German Theological Works. 

A very superior number. Prof. Haven discusses very lucidly the 

nature of sin as inhering to man, and as non-prevented by God. 

Under the former head, he denies that sinfulness (or sinwardness, we 

might say) is originally implanted by God; or that it is inherited 

from some previous state of being; or that it comes either by a 

generic or a constructive unity of the race in Adam. He holds 

that it is a vétiwm derived by the laws of hereditary descent, in con- 

sequence of the depravation by sin of the first parent. That vitium 

he holds to be in itself, as a nature back of action, not sin. We,. 
Fourtu Serizs, Vor. XV.—43 
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however, should not reject the term sin, but deny it to be respons- 
ible sin. The essential results do not differ. 

Ife denies the propositions that God cannot prevent sin ; or that 
sin is necessary to the best good of the system ; or that it is best that 
sin should exist. His doctrine is, that the non-prevention of sin 
may be for the best, not its actuality. 

The most important article, however, in the present state of pub- 
lic thought, is Dr. Hitchcock’s, on Nature’s “Higher Law of 
Change.” 

A valuable part of this article is in maintenance of the miraculous 
nature of the creative acts, shown to have taken place by the 
“Testimony of the Rocks.” To the skeptical argument that these 
life productions are doubtless the results of law—law operating at 
periods separated by great intervals—Dr. Hitchcock replies that 
even if they were produced by a direct act of the Divine Will they 
are the product of law, namely, the law of the Divine Will and its 
volitions. So that all miracles, though interruptions of the course 
of cosmical law, are nevertheless in accordance with a higher law. 
This reply we think complete. 

But it was unnecessary to this reply for the professor to go fur- 
ther and bind the Divine Will with an absolute necessity, a necessity 
all of a piece with the necessitations of physical nature. This, as 
he anticipates, subjects him to the charge, just, we think, of fatal- 
ism. Especially so when he proceeds to maintain that all wills, 
finite as well as infinite, are “determined” by “exact dynamical 
power” of motives as truly as the elements are controlled by forces. 
The human mind, in all its thoughtful history, has had the concep- 
tion—and held it in intuitive abhorrence—of an oppressive fatalism. 
And what constriction can be conceived more absolute and oppressive 
than this, to which the name of fatalism could be applied. ‘So long as 
they act voluntarily,” the professor asks, “do they not act freely ?” 
Not of course. We say with Fletcher, What free-agency requires 
is not merely a will, but a free will. And the professor’s Scripture 
proof is on a par with his metaphysics. For the thousandth time 
he trots out that old Calvinistic misquotation and misapplication 
of Psalm ex, 3, giving it thus: “ My people,” says God, “ shall be 
willing in the day of my power.” The words are really addressed 
by Jehovah to the Messiah as a Warrior, and are truly these: “* Thy 
people ready in (or for) the day of thy warfare.” There is no 
Hebrew for shall be. 

The professor ably presses the miraculous argument from the 
geological life creations; but we are surprised that he omits all 
reference to the intelligential nature of the objects created, in proof 
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of their being produced by the interposition of an intelligent agent. 
We could as easily, and, in fact, more easily, imagine Homer’s 
Iliad, or Daniel Webster’s speeches produced by blind law, as a 
multitude of newly constructed intelligent animals. Pref, Whar- 
ton in his work on Theism, noticed some time ago in our Briers 
makes these geologic creations a main proof of a deity. So that 
the argument is double and reciprocally forcible. 

The article by the venerable Dr. Duffield representing New 
School Calvinism, displays the clearness and vigor of young man- 
hood. The sixteen statements of the “True Doctrine” as opposed 
to “error,” imputed to the New School, are a fine specimen of 
“accommodation.” They show how, by a little straining of the 
elasticity of words and a little pressure upon the doctrine held, a 
set of new theories can be crammed into old formula. Neverthe- 
less the theological differences between the two sections never just- 
ified the excision of either from the Church. Nor would they 
have caused it had not secular motives interfered. It was simply 
an item in the “rule or ruin” system of the Southern oligarchy. 
The reunion of these two sections of the Church would be subject 
of just congratulation to American Protestantism. 

The removal of the slavery question, should it take place by the 
removal of slavery, and, we may add, the adoption of lay represent- 
ation, would perhaps tend powerfully to produce a reunion of the 
seceded sections of Methodism with the parent body in the now, 
free states. 





ee 
English Reviews. 


BRITISH AND ForEIGN EvanGcericat Review, July, 1863. (London.)— 
1. Clement of Alexandria and his Apologetic. 2. Dr. Nicholas Murray. 
3. The True Place of Man in Zoology. 4. Politics and the Pulpit. 
5. History of the Church of Geneva. 6. Revised Version of St. John’s 
Gospel. 7. Baden Powell on Miracles. 8. Poland: her Religious His- 
tory and Prospects. 9. Life of Professor Robertson. 10. The Skepti- 
cism of Science. 

BRITISH QUARTERLY Review, July,, 1863. (London.)—1. De Quincey 
and his Writings. 2. English Constitution since the Accession of George 
III. 3. Our Smaller Grammar Schools. 4. Bacon’s Essays. 5. The New 
Forest. 6. Bishop Butler and his Recent Critics. 7. France—the Press, 
Literature, and Society. 8. The River Amazons. 9. Biblical Criticism 
—Reformers and Destructives. 10. Moral Aspects of the American 
Struggle. 

CuRIstIAN REMEMBRANCER, July, 1863. (London.)—1. The Life and 
Times of St. Bernard. 2. The Last Writer on the Revision of the 
Prayer Book. 3. Modern Styles of Architecture. 4. Hymns and Hym- 
nals. 5. Ward on Nature and Grace. 6. Constantine Simonides and 
his Biblical Studies. 7. Our Female Sensation Novelists. 8. Canon 
Stanley on Subscription. 
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Epinsuren Review, July, 1863. (New York reprint.)}—1. Napier’s 
Memorials of Claverhouse. 2. Druids and Bards. 3. Fergusson’s His 
tory of the Modern Styles of Architecture. 4. Louis Blanc’s French 
Revolution. 5. Sir George Cornewall Lewis on Forms of Government. 
6. Xayier Raymond on the Navies of France and England. 7. The 
Sour ot the Nile. 8, The Scots in France: the French in Scotland. 
9. Lyefl on the Antiquity of Man. 


JOURNAL OF SACRED LITERATURE AND BrsiicaL ReEcorp, July, 1863. 
(London,)—1. Canon Stanley’s Lectures on the Jewish Church, 2. Isaiah 
xviii, Translation and Notes. 3. A Sermon: by the Rev. Gilbert White 
of Selborne. 4, Exegesis on Difficult Passages. 5. The Betrayal of Our 
Lord. 6, thiopic Liturgies and Hymns. 7. Inspiration. 8. Contri- 
butions to modern Ecclesiastical History. No, I. 9. Introduction to the 
Rabbinic Bible. 

NATIONAL REVIEW, July, 1863, (London.)—1. The Earlier Latitudinarians : 
Falkland, Chillingworth, Hales. 2. Professor Conington’s Horace. 
3. Wits of the French Revolution. 4, Life of Bishop Warburton. 5, The 
Art of Travel in Europe. 6. Ewald on the Johannine Writings. 
7. Acclimatization and Preservation of Animals. 8. The Poetry of 
Owen Meredith. 9. Church Reform. 

LonpDOoN QUARTERLY ReEvIEW, (Wesleyan.) July, 1863. (London.)— 
1. Lyell’s Antiquity of Man, 2. The Taeping Rebellion. 3. Maritime 
Casualties. 4. Bernard of Clairvaux, 5. Methodism in the last Cen- 
tury. 6. Religious Novels—Salem Chapel,etc. 7. Fish Culture. 8. The 
Jubilee ‘of the Wesleyan Missionary Society. 

LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, July, 1863. (New York: reprint.)—1. The 
Resources and Future of Austria. 2. Natural History of the Bible. 
3. Glacial Theories. 4. Our Colonial System. 5. Washington Irving. 
6. Modern Spiritualism. 7. Sacred Trees and Flowers. 8. Roba di 
Roma. 9. The Nile—Speke and Grant. 

Norry Bririsu Review, August, 1863. (New York: reprint.)—1. Roger 
Collard—Philosopher and Politician. 2. Wilson’s Prehistoric Man. 
3. Thomas de Quincey—Grave and Gay. 4. Henry St. John and the 
Reign of Queen Anne, 5. The Education and Management of the Imbe- 
cile. 6. The West Highlands of Scotland. 7. Pretensions of Spiritual- 
ism—Life of D. D. Home. 8. Mormonism—Past and Present. 9. The 
Cotton Famine and Lanc:shire Distress. 10. The National Defenses. 


WEstMinsTER Review, July, 1863. (New York: reprint.)—1. The Growth 
of Christianity. 2. The Rival Races. 3. Mr. Mill on Utilitarianism. 
4. Gamesters and Gaming-houses, 5. Marriages of Consanguinity. 6, Saint 
Simon and his Disciples. 7. The Naturalist on the River Amazons. 
8. M. Bouis Blanc’s History of the French Revolution. 9, Poland. 
10, Lancashire. 

This organ of the English deistical party of the present day utters 

the following lament over the restoration of orthodoxy in Ger- 

many: 

This Church segtiment, (kirchliche Richtung,) which has seized upon the whole 
of the noblesse in North Germany, is becoming every year the general sentiment of 
the clergy. The theological radicalism of the last period is now quite a thing of 
the past. The present is an epoch of restoration. Scientific criticism has no 
longer any interest; it is, who can be most orthodox, and reproduce more precisely 
the ideas of the sixteenth*century. As the scientific and critical school is defunct, 
the mediation-theology, whose business was to compromise between the results of 
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learning and the principles of orthodoxy, is necessarily in a state of decay. Its 
occupation is gone. This school of theologians, which numbers in its ranks some 
of the most respectable names in Germany, and which traces its origin to Schleier- 
macher, can scarcely be said now to make head against the sweeping current of 
Pharisaical orthodoxy. Some of its older representatives have been withdrawn 
from the scene either by age or death, others have followed the multitude, and 
conformed to the reigning ‘“‘Churchmanship.” It is the old story enacted in the 
Catholic revival of the end of the sixteenth century, and at other times before and 
since. The reactionary clergy have sueceeded in getting themselves regarded as 
the Swiss guard of the throne. They stand between Royalty and Revolution. 
All the places in the gift of the Crown—and all the places are in the gift 
of the Crown—are filled on party considerations. Learning goes for nothing. 
Thus inferior men are elevated to a platform from which they deliver their dicta 
with authority, and ignorance can contradict knowledge at an advantage. The 
mutual understanding among the party enables them to puff each other's books, 
and run down their opponents. Only learning can get no hearing. 

The Westminster gives the following view of the position of 
Prof. Rothe: 

Prof. Rothe would hardly consent to be classed with the Meditation Theologians, 
and on many accounts may claim a place by himself. As his endeavor is so to 
restate Christian doctrine as to clear it from the accumulated difficulties which 
modern thought has collected round it, he might seem to be not unnaturally num- 
bered among the “middle” men. But he is distinguished from them not only by 
the original cast of all he writes, but by his principle. He does not reproduce, but 
restates. He does not attempt to recoucile doctrine as it is with science and phi- 
losophy, but goes behind the dogma to the Christian religion itself.. His recent 
views have been promulgated chiefly in two periodicals, the Studien u. Kritiken 
and the Kirkliche Zeitschrift. Had Mr. Farrar seen these essays he would not have 
been reduced to the second-hand account of this theologian be has given in his 
Bampton Lectures. 

A portion of these essays Dr. Rothe now publishes, with enlargements, in a 
volume. Though it bears the title of “ A Contribution to Dogmatic Theology,’’ it 
is chietly occupied with one doctrine, namely, that of “ Holy Scripture.” Dr. Rothe 
detines his point of view thus: 

“The matters I handle in this volume inevitably place me in a most unfavorable 
position. The question is one in which I find myself in direct conflict with both 
the leading parties in the theology of the present day. My mode of regarding Holy 
Scripture runs directly counter to modern orthodoxy. My supernaturalism and 
firm belief in revelation are no less opposed to theological liberalism. This very 
antagonism encourages me to hope that I may be found to have spoken a word in 
season. On the one hand it is my belief that the consciousness of the age will 
never thoroughly reassimilate Christianity till it can take courage to believe 
again in miracle and supernatural influence. Iam no less firmly convinced, on the 
other hand, that miracle and supernatural influence will never find their way into 
the conscious belief of Christians in the form in which Church theology has allowed 
those ideas to be inoculated into it. That which is past ean never be recalled to life 
after history has once buried it. But there are not a few persons who long for the 
reconciliation of the old and the new. These are the persons to whom I would 
gladly be useful according to my small measure.”—Preface, p. vi. 

To define the position of Holy Scripture we must begin by distinguishing it 
from revelation. The early Protestant theology did not do this. To it reve- 
lation was coextensive with the Bible. The terms were almost controvert- 
ible. Rothe regards them as correlative. The supernatural interference of the 
Deity in the stream of human history is itself a portion of that history. This 
portion of history has, like the remainder, or civil history, its original docu- 
ment. It is not enough that the divine interposition has incorporated | itself 
with the traditions of the race ; it must be fixed in a written narrative. Not only 
must there be a book or writing, but that book must be of a historical character. 
As the revelation did not consist in doctrines, so the doctrine we require is not a 
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creed or compend of doctrines. Besides vouching the facts, the document must 
represent them in a vivid manner. That is, the writing must be such as can 
stand to long posterior generations in the place of the original revelation, and 
place us in immediate personal experience of revelation. Itis part of the extraor- 
dinary operation of the Deity to provide such a writing. The document itself, as 
well as the facts it relates, are supernaturally produced. As the divine influences 
in the world are to its moral and human laws, so is the record of those influences 
to ordinary narrative. The Bible is therefore what the old Protestant theology 
styled it, “The Word of God;” but in a very different sense. They meant by the 
phrase that the books, as we have them, were dictated by God in such a way that 
the sacred penmen contributed nothing but the letter-marks upon the paper. This 
sixteenth century dogma of inspiration Rothe examines at length, and shows that 
it is not conformable either to the statements of Scripture about itself or to eniight- 
ened reason. The inspiration he attributes to the Bible is the name by which he 
explains that peculiar impression which the pious soul receives from its study of 
the book. It is the constant experience of the evangelical Christian that in his 
Bible he possesses a direct means of grace. Scripture is to him an active medium 
of the saving work of God in his soul; supernatural forces move within it. The 
Bible stands alone in all literature, in being this incarnation of a fresh, full, life- 
giving religious spirit. This is the phenomena of which the Church dogma of 
“Inspiration” is a conjectural explanation. Dr. Rothe, while stating the phe- 
nomenon with great emphasis, wholly denies the explanation. The theory of 
“Inspiration” refers Scripture to the exclusive working of the divine causality. 
But the peculiar influence the book exercises upon our minds indicates not merely 
a divine element in its pages, but a whole, complex, and sound human spirit side 
by side with that divine element; the two not crossing or interfering with each 
other, but forming together one whole of living truth. The inspiration theory 
reduces the whole of the human elemenf—the joy or the sorrow, the hymns of 
praise or the cry of anguish, the exultation or the self-abasement—to an unreal, 
theatrical representation, a docetic apparition. For, according to this theory, such 
expressions are not the genuine outpourings of a human heart, but dictated sen- 
tences passing only through the pen of the person to who they are, by a fiction, 
ascribed. The inspiration-theory proposes to itself to exclude error from the Bible, 
but it, in fact, reduces the whole Bible to one great unreality. 

Professor Rothe proceeds to show that not only dictation but inspiration in any 
sense is incompatible with the act of writing books such as the greater part of the 
Scripture books are. These books must be regarded as the general product of the 
minds of thei human authors. These authors have had their moments of inspiration. 
To these moments they owe much of the religious experience they have embalmed in 
their writings. But inspiration was not the normal condition of their minds; nor 
were their books written during the moments of such inspiration. Again, not 
every part of the Bible is an equally full and intense expression of this spiritual 
mind of the writer. We must assume degrees of inspiration, according with the 
nature of the contents, and their nearer or remoter bearing on the proper matter 
of the prophetical utterances. 

This Essay on Inspiration deserves the close attention of the theologian who occu- 
pies himself with such questions. It must be read in the original. Dr. Rothe’s 
abs:ract ratiocination will not bear translation. His German, however, is very 
clear; his sentences not long, or very much involved. 
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German Reviews. 


STUDIEN UND KRITIKEN. (Essays and Reviews. Edited by Dr. Ullmann 
and Dr. Rothe. Fourth Number. 1863.)—1. ULLMANN, Some Incidents 
in the History of the Heidelberg Catechism. 2, ACHELIs, On the Sub- 
ject in Rom. vii. 3. Dusterprck, Pauline Mysticism. 4. The Date of 
the Construction of the Temple in the First Book of Kings. 5, PEsta- 
Lozz1, An Unprinted Letter of Zwingli. 
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Zeitschrift fur Wissenschaftliche Theologie. (Journal of Scientific Theol- 
ogy. Edited by Dr. Hilgenfeld, 1868. Second number.) 1. FRAn«, 
Johann Major, the Wittenburg Poet, (1533-1600.) 2. Merx, Critical 
Investigation on the Sacrificial Laws, Levit. i-vii. (Concluding arti- 
cle.) 3, Pau, the Historical Proofs of a real Resurrection of Christ 
according to the New Testament Accounts. 4. D. F. Srrauss, The 
Parable of the Fruit-Bearing Field, Mark, iv, 26-29. 5. HitGENFELD, 
The Johannean Theology. 

One of the most important German works in opposition to the 

theories of the Tabingen School on the origin of Christianity is 

that by Prof. Weiss, of Konigsberg, on the Johannean Theology, 
or the theological doctrines contained in the books of the New 

Testament which the canon ascribes to the Apostle John. The 

Tubingen School finds in the Gospel and the Epistles of John a 

thoroughgoing opposition of Christianity to Judaism, as of light 

to darkness, and therefore maintains that these books can neither 
come from the author of the book of Revelation, nor from the 

Apostle John, as both were undoubtedly Jewish Christians. The 

work of Prof. Weiss undertakes to overthrow this whole theory, 

and to refute the arguments that have been adduced in favor of it. 

To this end he examines the connection between the doctrines 

of the Gospel and the Epistles of John, with the Old Testament 

theology and the fundamental views of the twelve original apos- 
tles, and seeks to show that the theology of the Johannean Gospel 
and Epistles has its root in the Old Testament. All the theological 
schools of Germany, with the exception of that of Tubingen, have 
hailed the work of Prof. Weiss as one of the ablest vindica- 
tions of the traditional view of the Christian Church against the 
revolutionary theories of the Tibingen School. The present leader 
of the latter school, Prof. Hilgenfeld, of Jena, concludés in 
the last article of the above number of the Journal of Scientific 

Theology, a defense of the views of his school against the argu- 

ments of Prof. Weiss. 

The article of Dr. L. Paul on the Historical Proofs of the 
teality of the Resurrection of Christ, according to the New Testa- 
ment account, forms quite a contrast to the usual tenor of the arti- 
cles of the Journal of Scientific Theology. It examines the asser- 
tion of some representatives of the Tubingen School, that the ap- 
pearance of Christ to Paul can be satisfactorily explained as an 

“imminent psychological act of Paul’s own mind,” and that thus 

the chief argument for the doctrine of the real resurrection of 

Christ can be removed. It comes to the conclusion that such an 

argumentation is contrary to all the sound rules of exegesis; that 

in the writings of the New Testament, which the Tabingen School 
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itself recognizes as genuine, Paul gives not only his owu testimony 
on the real appearance of Christ, but also refers to that of Peter, 
James, “the twelve,” and “all the apostles,” and that no valid 
argument has yet been brought forward which in the least invali- 
dates the accounts of the New Testament. 


JAHRBUCHER FUR DEUTSCHE THEOLOGIE. (Year-books of German Theol- 
ogy. Edited by Dr. Liebner, Dr. Dorner, and others. Second Number, 
1863.)—1. Rirscui, On the Saving Power of the Death of Jesus in the 
New Testament. 2. Scumrrr, Origen and Augustine as Apologists. 
Second Article. 3. Scuarr, Gicumenical Councils. 

Prof. Schaff furnishes an excellent essay on the seven councils which 

the Roman and Greek Churches agree in regarding as cecumenical, 

and to which, accerding to the professor’s opinion, the same charac- 
ters may be ascribed from a Protestant standpoint. He discusses 
in turn, 1. The number. 2. The requisites of the ecumenical 
character of a council. 3. Occasion. 4. State-churchly character. 

5. Hierarchical character. 6. Jurisdiction. 7. Authority. 8. Moral 

character. We are sure that Prof. Schaff, by preparing for an 

American quarterly an article on the same subject, would render to 

many readers a very welcome service. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR HistortscHE THEOLOGIE. (Journal of Historical Theol- 
ogy. Edited by Dr. Niedner. Third and Fourth Numbers, 1863.)— 
Dr. Eprarp, The Culdean Church of the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth 
Centuries. 

The whole of the two last numbers of this journal is taken up by a 

continuation of Dr. Ebrard’s History of the Culdean Church, which 

was commenced in the fourth number of the year 1862. This con- 
tinuation and conclusion of the essay contains the following sections : 

2. Religion and Theology. 3. Church Constitution and Monastic 

Discipline. 4. Miracles. 5. Spreading of the Culdean Church. 

6. Destruction. 





French Reviews. 


REVUE CHRETIENNE.—May 15, 1863.—1. Pressense, The Approaching - 
Elections. 2. DELABORDE, Chancellor de ’Hospital. 3. GEUNER, God 
and the Creation revealed by Geology. 

June 15.—1, ALFRED Monon, The Effects of the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. 2. Mme. E. de P., A New Novel of Mrs. Gaskell. 8. Cam- 
LATTE, The Present Condition of the Anglican Church. 4. Ep- 
MOND DE GUERLE, Writings and Discourses of the Duke of Broglie. 


July 15.—1. Pressense, The Ancient Religions and Christianity. 2. Licx- 
TENBERGER, The Church and the Confession of Augsburg in France. 
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RevvE pes Devx Monpes.—May 15, 1863.—1. Mazapr, The Emperor 
Alexander I and Prince Adam Czartoryski. 2. SarnTe-BEUvE, M. 
Charles Maguin. 4. Sarnt-ReENE TarLLanpEeR, The Philosophy of 
Roman History in the Nineteenth Century. 6. JANET, A New System on 
Future Life. 7. Gerrroy, Savonarola, according to New Documents. 


June 1.—1. Mars, Poland, its Ancient Provinces and its True Limits. 
2. Botssrer, Atticus. 3. D’AssrEeR, Brazil and Brazilian Society. 5. Es- 
Qurros, England and English Life. (Twenty-first article.) The Crystal 
Palace and the Palaces of the People. 7. CorneLis DE Wrrt, French 
Society in the Eighteenth Century. (First article.) Customs and Men 
under Louis XV. 


June 15.—1. D’Asster, Brazil and Brazilian Society, 2. Remusat, A 
Christian Museum at Rome and the Catacombs. 


July 1—2. THe DuKE or AyYEN, General Suffrage and a work of Stuart 
Mill on the Question. 8. D’AsstEr, Brazil and Brazilian Society. 
5. Lrnpav, A Voyage Around Japan. 6. ReyBavp, Primary Instruction 
and the Children of the Working People in England, 


July 15.—1. Remusat, The French Elections in 1863. 3. LAvoLLEE, A 
European Expedition on the Great River of China. 5. Mazapg, A 
Catholic Pamphletist. 

In the article entitled, A New System on the Future Life, (in the 

number of May 15,) Professor Janet, of Paris, who is considered 

as one of the leaders of the so-called school of Spiritualist Phi- 
losophy, gives an account of a recent philosophical work by Charles 

Lambert, entitled, The System of the Moral World, (Le Systéme 

du Monde Moral. Paris, 1862.) This writer, hitherto unknown in 

the philosophical world, undertakes to furnish new proofs for the 
immortality of the soul against the negation of the materialists, 
and he claims to have demonstrated it with mathematical certainty. 

Lambert gives an entirely moral definition of the soul. It is, 

according to him, a force which man creates in himself by his free- 

will, by preferring good to evil, virtue to vice, love and devotion 
to egotism. This force once created, can, according to a principle 
of mechanics, be destroyed only by a contrary force. By over- 
coming the evil, the virtuous soul secures therefore her eternal 
existence. Immortality, in the opinion of Lambert, is therefore 
not general, but conditional; it is the reward of the best of man- 
kind, the rest failing to reach the goal of their mundane existence, 
and therefore incurring the fate, in accordance with Darwin’s 
theory of the transformation of species, to be eliminated, to be 
thrown aside as failures, to disappear. The author takes up the 
natural sciences one by one, and gives a brief and comprehensive 
survey of modern investigations. on organic chemistry, on embry- 
ogeny, on zoology, on geology, on physiology, in order to base 
upon them his speculations on the immortality of the human soul. 
As tothe result, it will be seen from what we have said that he 
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is an annihilationist. The reviewer, Professor Janet, though he 
welcomes Mr. Lambert as a fellow-combatant in the struggle of 
those philosophers who believe in a personal God and the immor- 
tality of the soul against the atheists and materialists, does not 
quite share the author’s confidence in the demonstrative force of 
his moral arguments, and also takes exception to some of his 
conclusions. He finds it contrary to justice to condemn to the 
same fate of nothingness those who were wicked and those who 
failed to be good, and he demands for the latter class, at least, 
a new chance to develop their moral value or to perish. Neither 
Mr. Lambert nor Mr. Janet, as far as we can see from the latter’s 
article, define their relation to the Scriptures and to revealed relig- 
ion. Mr. Janet admits that it is very little that philosophy can 
reply to the objections of materialism, or that it can offer to the 
sufferings and yearnings of the soul; still, he thinks the human 
mind cannot help occupying itself “ with these beautiful, these 
cruel problems.” 

In the introduction to his article, Mr, Janet thus refers briefly to 
some of the most important works which have appeared in France 
during the last twenty years on the question of the immortality 
of the soul. “A curious book, which is to-day forgotten, but 
which made some sensation twenty years ago, l’Humanité, by 
Pierre Leroux, proposed as a solution to this problem an immor- 
tality upon earth, and the indefinite rebirth of the same men under 
different names and in different bodies: a humanitarian migration 
of souls. More recently Jean Reynaud, the author of Zerre et 
Ciel and a former collaborator of Pierre Leroux in the Encyclo- 
pedie Nouvelle, took up again this idea of a migration of souls; 
but instead of limiting it to the earth, he proposed a migration 
from sphere to sphere in a progressive and indefinite perfection, 
a theory which, before, Lamennais had’ maintained in his £s- 
quisse @une Phil&ophie. The translation of the book of Job 
has been for Mr. Renan an occasion to discuss the problem of the 
future life, and he seems inclined to solve it in nearly the same 
manner as Spinoza and the German philosophy of the school of 
Hegel. Finally, an interesting writer, Alexis Dumesnil, has very 
recently devoted to this problem a book, in which he defends the 
immortality of the soul by arguments derived from the spirit of our 
times, and as a doctrine closely allied with the ideas of liberty and 
of progress, which are so dear to the generation of this century. 
In another camp, which rests on the doctrines of orthodoxy, two 
pious and learned writers, the one endowed with the most lively 
spirit, the other with the most extensive learning, Fathers Gratry 
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and Martin, have endeavored to lift some of the vails which cover 
the future destiny of the soul, and to explain the difficulties which 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the body suggests. Other 
minds, approaching the question by sentiment rather than by science, 
have found in this problem the occasion for noble and edifying 
revelations; thus the Meditations Religieuses of Mr, Casimir Wo- 
lowski, and the Meditations sur la Mort et 0 Eternite, an anonymous 
work, of which Queen Victoria has authorized the translation, are, 
in different Churches, the analogous expression of the same ardent 
faith in things divine.” 





; 


Art. XIIL—QUARTERLY BOOK-TABLE. 


Religion, Theology, and Biblical Interature. 


A Critical History of Free Thought in reference to the Christian Religion. 
Eight Lectures preached before the University of Oxford in the year 
1862, on the foundation of the late Rev. Joun Bampton, M.A., Canon 
of Salisbury. By Apam Storey Farrar, M.A., Mechil Fellow of 
— College, Oxford. 12mo., pp. 487. New York: Appleton & Co. 

Mr. Farrar is already favorably known to the American public 

by his work entitled “Science and Theology,” published in 1860 

by Smith & English, and noticed in our Quarterly. The present 

work fills very ably an unoccupied place, and is invaluable for the 

Christian student who is interested in the evidential department of 

theology. Its title intimates very defectively its specific character. 

It is, in short, a critical history of the debates between Christianity 

and skepticism from the primitive era to the present day. It is a 

consecutive detail of the “conflict of ages” between our religion 

and infidelity. Its plan is comprehensive and symmetrical. Its 
statements are marked by clearness, ease, and precision. The 
standpoint of the author is mildly but firmly stated, and with rigid 
consistency maintained ; yet, in stating the positions of the most 
aggressive assailant of Christianity, while the writer never forgets 
his position as an advocate of truth, the character and argument 

of the opponent is stated with a tender regard for feeling and a 

true judicial fairness. He maintains equally the value of the prod- 

ucts of Christian thought and scholarship in the Christian argu- 
ment, agd of evangelical feeling and zeal in Christian life. 
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The work consists of eight lectures, preceded by an extensive 
preface and analysis of over forty pages, and appendiced with a 
hundred pages of closely printed notes. The struggle of Chris- 
tianity with unbelief is divided into four great crises or periods ; 
namely, with Heathen Philosophy, A. D. 160-360; with Skeptical 
Scholasticism in the Middle Ages, 1100-1400; with the literary 
freethinking of the Revival of Letters, 1400-1625; with Modern 
Pl. »sophy in three forms, namely, English Deéism in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, French Infidelity in the eighteenth, 
and German Rationalism in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. 

The first lecture discusses the causes, elements, and responsibili- 
ties of doubt. The emotional and intellectual ingredients are ana- 
lyzed, the events in history whence they are derived are traced, and 
the question is debated how far doubt is sin, and what are the util- 
ities and beneficial results of its existence. This discussion stands 
in admirable contrast with Buckle’s undiscriminating adoration of 
skepticism. 

The second lecture narrates the history of the first contest in 
which Paganism, failing in the effort to destroy by persecution, 
undertook to refute by reasoning. In this battle the forces of the 
enemy were led by Lucian, Celsus, Porphyry, Hierocles, and Julian 
the Apostate. 

Lecture third embraces the second and third crises. The skep- 
tical spirit of the Middle Ages appears in the writings of Abelard, 
in the work entitled “The Everlasting Gospel,” and in the legend- 
ary work “ De Tribus Impostoribus,” and is fostered by the influ- 
ence of the Mohammedan philosophy of Averroes. At the revival 
of letters the enthusiasm of the classical spirit imbibed from the 
perusal of Pagan authors produced among scholars and literati an 
antichristian temper resulting in a wide-spread skepticism. 

The five lectures remaining are devoted to a concise but com- 
prehensive view of skepticism in our own age, commencing with 
English Deism, covering the history of French Infidelity and Ger- 
man Rationalism, and extending its details down to the present 
hour. To this clear and extended view the briefer notices of the 
crises of previous ages are almost a mere though valuable prepara- 
tory. The Christian student will hardly find within our language 
anything so compact, proportioned, and complete upon the subject 
especially of the German rationalistic revolution. The brief bio- 
graphieal portraits are often exquisitely drawn. The doctrinal 
eritiques are subtle and exact. The spirit of the work is genial 
and impartial, yet devout and uncompromisingly Christian. The 
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author is seldom truly eloquent, but his style is in an eminent 
degree pure, lucid, and animated. 





Substance and Shadow ; or, Morality and Religion in their relation to Life: 
an Essay upon the Physics of Creation. By Henry JAMEs. 12mo., pp. 
539. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1863. 


Mr. James has attained some reputation as a litterateur and an 
expounder of the doctrines of Swedenborg. Judging him by the 
present volume, we should mark him in metaphysics, small; in logic, 
less ; in rhetoric, large. His oracle supplies him with thought, which 
he so drapes and overlays with a wardrobe of verbiage and imagery 
that puelia sui pars minima est. His rhetoric especially abounds in 
the vituperative. He imagines he is refuting an author when he is 
only charging upon him with epithets and virulent clauses, leveling at 
him with vehement assertions, or arraying him with depreciatory figures 
of speech. Characters like Kant and Sir William Hamilton our author 
treats with phrases which would be justifiable if he had the ability to 
refute them, but would be then altogether unnecessary. 

But it is when he comes to the Christian Church and the orthodox 
creeds that Mr. James selects his best blacking, and applies the fric- 
tion brush upon the thick coating until it is wrought to the highest 
polish of nigritude. Pages and chapters are devoted to the work of 
bitter and shallow invective upon the professed Christianity of the day. 
Not that he is able to charge gross immorality upon the ministry, 
or even the professing Church, It is its morality, rather, in the absence 
of spirituality, its ritualism, ‘ts ‘ypocrisy, and its horrible doctrines, 
which constitute it worthy of death. 

Mr. James, as a Swedenborgian, emphatically maintains the utter 
worthlessness of all moralism by which one man can claim to be any 
better than another, and charges the Church with getting her living by 
a base pandering to its interests. He asserts that morality is only a 
basis for a spirituality by which men become social in the true sense, 
and grow into a perfect society which is the kingdom of God on earth, 
This would seem to be not very different from the Church doctrines 
denying the justifying power of works, affirming the reality of sancti- 
fication, and predicting a millennial evangelization of the world. But 
the Church proceeds to apply her principles to our individual cases, 
whereas Mr. James will have them develop only in a silent public 
process. The Church says to every one man, Your works of righteous- 
ness avail not before God, therefore fling yourself upon the redemption, 
and the result will be personal justification, ultimate sanctification, and 
fitness for the kingdom. It is upon this personal application that Mr, 
James is fulminatory. Our confession of sin and worthlessness is, he 
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says, either sincere and real, or it is dramatic and unreal: if the for- 
mer, then God ought to hold us inflexibly as we hold ourselves; if the 
latter, itis sham. Mr. James does not explain how the public feeling 
of sin ought not to be treated with an equal inflexibility, nor how his 
book, which urges a right feeling in view of the results, is not as truly 
a shan, 

It would seem to us that if Swedenborgianism is going to do any- 
thing in the world, it is about time to have it done. Methodism and 
Swedenborgianism started about together, and what has the latter to 
show for itself? A century or so ago, Mr. Wesley called at Sweden- 
borg’s residence with high hopes of gaining the knowledge of some 
great truth from his lips; but he came out disappointed and chop- 
fallen, and suspecting the great seer to be a great crack-brain. Swe- 
denborg returned to his visions, and Wesley went to reforming his 
Cornwall miners, preaching to the mobs and crowds, spreading his 
books and tracts, purifying the depraved masses, and rallying England 
against the incoming tide of French revolutionary infidelity. When 
the aged apostle composed his features at last in the serenity of death, 
a mighty multitude, quickened by the powerful impulse, carried his 
evangel in personal application to the four quarters of the earth; and 
millions now in Europe and America, Australia and Fiji, rejoice in 
the personal and individual experience of that Gospel. Upon all this 
little Mr. James, straightening up to his most expansive strut, pronounces 
that it is sham. Meanwhile, all that Swedenborgianism has done is 
to float in subtle speculation through a few thousands of crotchety 
brains, enabling them to see visions and write gorgeous rhetoric 
against their hard-working refurmatory neighbors. Or, watching the 
car of public progress, it claims the onward march as its own move- 
ment, and, like the fly in the stage, cries out, “See how like lightning I 
drive!” What better showing can Swedenborgianism make for itself 
than this?) And making no better, how dares Mr. James say anything 
about sham ? 

But the most discreditable passages of Mr. James’s book are the 
libels he utters against the Christian ministry and the Christian peri- 
odical press in regard to their position upon the slavery question. We 
give them to our readers, 

But there was a lower deep of degradation possible, and to this of course our 
clergy were bound to descend, because the previous elevation of their position gave 
a deeper impetus to their fall. Our politicians, our lééterateurs, our men of science, 
kissed the feet of the slaveholding aristocracy, and had what reward they craved. 
But our clergymen almost to a man servilely kissed the feet of these degraded men 
of politics, literature, and science, and derided the pretension of men to discover 


any law of God which such caitiffs as these had riot previously ratified. That is 
to say, our clergy almost to a mau denied the spirituality of God's law, and insisted 
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upon shutting up man’s allegiance to the bare letter of any constitution which human 
wit might fashion and human lust falsify. Dr. Channing stood erect, Dr. Pierpont, 
Dr. Cheever, Theodore Parker, Theodore Weld, Henry Ward Beecher, and many 
others; but it cost them all their ecclesiastical consideration and consequence to 
do so. 

Literature boasted the generous warmth of Lowell and Whittier, and lent her 
noble Emerson and well-beloved Curtis to the sacred cause. Greeley and Bryant 
in the secular press won immortal laurels by their fervid constancy to truth, while 
Bacon and Leavitt and Thompson performed the same thankless service in the 
religious press. But as a general thing, politics, literature, and the press were 
utterly subsidized, and no sign of a better day, but only of an ever-deepening night, 
met the eye until the assault upon Fort Sumter. 

Now long before Greeley, Bryant, or Emerson had spoken, in 1844, 
the Methodist Episcopal Church was divided, North and South, because 
the northern section refused to permit a slaveholder to fill the epis- 
copate. Long before the names of Beecher or Parker were known in 
the contest, the majorities in most if not in all our New England Con- 
ferences were as outspokenly antislavery as either of those gentlemen 
have since been. Long before the gun of Sumter was fired, our entire 
body of conferences were either unanimous, or largely major on the 
side of as unequivocal an antislaveryism as ever Horace Greeley 
maintained. The entire official press, embracing eight periodicals, 
had for years before that event been, with scarce a discord, entirely 
and earnestly on that side. If Mr. James ever knew a Methodist 
minister in these free states who refused to reject with abhorrence the 
doctrine that there is no law higher than a human enactment, his knowl- 
edge on that point surpasses ours, We suggest to Mr. James that 
. even upon the Christian Church invective should retain some regard 
to the limits of truth. 





The Patience of Hope. By the author of “A Present Heaven.” With an 
Introduction by Joun G. WuHITTIER. 12mo., pp. 171. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields. 1863. 

A Present Heaven ; Addressed to a Friend. 12mo., pp. 171. Ticknor & 
Fields. 1863. 

The Two Friends. 12mo., pp. 167. Ticknor & Fields. 1863. 

Of the first of this series of beautiful volumes from the same 
hand Whittier says: 

“The Patience of Hope” fell into my hands soon after its publication in Edin- 
burgh, some two years ago. I was at once impressed by its extraordinary rich- 
ness of language and imagery—its deep and solemn tone of meditation in rare com- 
bination with an eminently practical tendency—philosophy warm and glowing 
with love. 


Of the spiritual catholicity of these volumes Whittier says: 


There are volumes which perhaps contain many things, in the matter of doctrine 
and illustration, to which our reason does not assent, but which nevertheless seem 
permeated with a certain sweetness and savor of life. They have the divine seal 
and imprimatur; they are fragrant with heart’s-ease and asphodel; tonic with the 
leaves which are for the healing of the nations. The meditations of the devout 
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monk of Kempen are the common heritage of Catholic and Protestant; our hearts 
burn within us as we walk with Augustine under the Numidian fig-trees in the 
gardens of Verecundus; Fenelon from his bishop’s palace, and John Woolman 
from his tailor’s shop speak to us in the same language. The unknown author of 
that book which Luther loved next to his Bible, the ‘“Theologia Germanica,”’ is 
just as truly at home in this present age, and in the ultra Protestantism of New 
England, as in the heart of Catholic Europe, and in the fourteenth century. For 
such books know no limitations of time or place; they have the perpetual fresh- 
ness and fitness of truth; they speak out of profound experience: heart answers 
to heart as we read them; the spirit that is in man, and the inspiration that giveth 
understanding, bear witness to them. The bent and stress of their testimony are 
the same, whether written in this or a past century, by Catholic or Quaker; self- 
renunciation—reconcilement to the divine will through simple faith in the divine 
goodness, and the love of it which must needs follow its recognition—the life of 
Christ made our own by self-denial and sacrifice, and the fellowship of his suffer- 
ing for the good of others—the indwelling Spirit, leading into truth—the Divine 
Word nigh us, even in our hearts. 

With these legacies of devout souls, it seems to me, the little volume herewith 
presented is not wholly unworthy of a place. 


In the North British Review an eminent critic says: 


Such of our readers—a fast increasing number—as have read and enjoyed “The 
Patience of Hope,” listening to the gifted nature which, through such deep and 
subtile thought, and through affection and godliness still deeper and more quick, 
has charmed and soothed them, will not be surprised to learn that she is not only 
poetical, but, what is more, a poet, and one as true as George Herbert and Henry 
Vaughan, or our own Cowper; for, with all our admiration of the searching, fear- 
less speculation, the wonderful power of speaking clearly upon dark and all but 
unspeakable subjects, the rich outcome of “thoughts that wander through eter- 
nity,’’ which increases every time we take up that wonderful little book, we con- 
fess we were surprised at the kind and the amount of true poetic vis in these 
poems, from the same fine and strong hand. 


a 


'° MJ ” £ ; rT 
Letters on the Ministry of che Gospel. By Francis WAYLAND. 16mo., pp. 
210. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1863. 


No minister of Christ will misspend the hours given to the perusal 
of this volume. Although written for his own denomination, but 
a few pages are denominational. Recognizing gratefully an 
improvement in the ministry of the present over that of the past, 
in many respects he sorrowfully thinks it is not fulfilling the great 
ends for which it was appointed. In frank, earnest language he 
speaks of the minister as an agent of Almighty God, a steward, an 
ambassador who must utter the message given him for the plain, 
humble purposes of the conversion of sinners and the edification of 
believers. The idea to be set before the people is the idea of God, 
and the preparation of the heart is more important than that of the 
sermon. As all in any audience, however miscellaneous its char- 
acter, agree in one common need, Dr. Wayland would have the 
preacher use such words as all persons of ordinary capacity can 
understand. He judges the substitution of written for spoken ser- 
mons to be a mistake, injurious to the religious feeling of the 
preacher, and to the effectiveness of the discourse. 
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In addition to pulpit work, faithful pastoral visitation is urged 
as the duty of the minister, meaning thereby private religious con- 
versation with every member of his congregation. If, then, his 
heart be filled with the Holy Spirit he will not labor in vain. We 
heartily commend this littlé book, especially to our younger min- 
isters. w. 


———$__¢— 


Church Discipline, in Two Parts, Formative and Corrective. By Rev. ELEA- 

ZER SAVAGE. 18mo., pp. 249. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1863. 

The term Church Discipline is used as signifying the right training 
of all members, and hence, in the strict sense, is rather formative 
than reformative. The work of the Church is to take ignorant, 
fallen man, educate and sanctify him through the truth as revealed 
in Holy Scripture, and develop in him the complete Christian char- 
acter. The agents are the Holy Spirit, ministers, Christian parents ; 
and, finally, every Christian must render a large religious service 
and activity in this educational work. 

Among the special causes of failure, a wrong division of minis- 
terial labor is included. The correct division as propounded i, 
“1, Preaching one sermon each Sabbath morning. 2. Holding a 
Congregational Bible class. 3. A social religious meeting in the 
evening as the concluding Sabbath exercise. 4. Studying his one 
weekly sermon and Bible-class lesson, and visiting his people.” 
As special revival efforts are ordinarily rendered necessary by the 
declension of the Church from a proper religious state, Mr. Sav- 
age would obviate that necessity by a diligent use of these forma- 
tive agencies, when the conversion of sinners will become an ever- 
present object. Is he not pretty nearly correct ? 

The second part, on Corrective Discipline, is particularly adapted, 
we suppose, to the author’s own Church. w. 





Seed-Thought : » Hand-book of Doctrine and Devotion. Designed for 
Class-Leaders, Bible-Class and Sabbath-School Teachers, for Young 
Preachers, and for Private Devotion. By Rev. Gror@E C.. Roprnson. 
12mo., pp. 172. New York: Carlton & Porter. 1863. 

Though the constituent elements of this little work are all bor- 

rowed, there is no little originality in the plan. The author, an 

able young minister of our Church, had well understood that to 
preach a sermon required intense thought in preparation; but 
when he came to officiate as class-leader he found he had to preach 

a dozen little sermons impromptu. The question was, then, how 

to prepare completely and systematically ; and this he has endeav- 

ored to answer in this little manual. 

Fourtu Series, Vout. XV.—44 
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The various positions of Christian experience are classified, and 
for each a series of texts, and an added series of aphorisms and 
applicable sayings, extracted mostly from standard Christian writ- 
ers, are provided. An appendix of tunes, suitable for the exercise, 
closes the book. It is thus an armory for every case, both for 
pastor and sub-pastor. We may add that extracts from one writer 
were inserted without the privity of the editor. 











—e><-— 


Philosophy, Metaphysics, and General Science. 





Modern War: its Theory and Practice. Tlustrated from celebrated Cam- 
paigns and Battles, with Maps and Diagrams. By Emeric Szasap, 
Captain U. 8. A. New York: Harper & Brothers. 






This volume is a popular exposition of the theory and practice of 
modern war. The non-military reader-will find it full of informa- 
ij tion concerning the technicalities of war, the composition and 
ME movements of armies, and the methods of conducting campaigns. 

i Ia his illustrations of the principles of war, as practiced by the 
a) greatest generals of modern times, our author is not so happy as he 
4 is in their exposition. Many of his criticisms are superficial and 

4 prejudiced, his sketches of great battles are obscure and unsatis- 
factory, for the reason that he has attempted too much. His can- 
vas is too much crowded. But notwithstanding these faults, the 
book is worth reading, 4nd contains much that is valuable and 

















entertaining. D. 


——— oa 





Unfangsgrunde der Logik. Sinfach dargestellt und mit Beispielen erliu- 
tert von Professor Dr. th. W. F. WARREN. 
With a stride more gigantic than that of the angel of the Apocalypse, 
Professor Warren places one foot in Bremen and the other in Cin- 
cinnati and hands us forth a “ little book,”’—a Teutonic ‘ Logik.” 
To the student it at first may be bitter in the mouth, but it will 
prove nutritious in the inner man if properly digested. It is a 
remarkably clear exposition of the first principles of Logic, illus- 
trated with a copious amount of examples for practice, with 
applications to Mathematics. Appended are a chapter on Method, 
and Hedge’s very valuable Rules of Controversy and of Interpret- 
ation. We acknowledge no little obligation in our own mental 
history to an early study of these 4‘ Rules.” 
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History, Biography, and Topography. 


Memoir of the Life and Character of the late Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, 
LL.D. By Ta.sor W. CHAMBERS, a Minister of the Collegiate Church, 
New York. New York: Harper & Bros. 1863. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen was a worthy inheritor of the honors of a line 
of ancestors ennobled by piety, learning, and talent. He was a 
Jerseyman, born in 1787, practiced law with brilliant success in 
Newark, became Chancellor of the University of New York, was 
candidate for the Vice-presidency of the United States, and finally 
president of Rutgers College. In all these positions his greatness 
and talents were rendered lustrous by the purity of his personal 
character and the depth of his Christian experience, Such a man’s 
menory is blessed and is a blessing to the world. Yet its record 
is on high, and it could afford to dispense with all human honor 
and all earthly history. 

Why is it that our country so fails of placing such men in her 
posts of office and responsibility ? Why is it that we are not good 
enough to be ruled by such rulers? We have our answer. It is 
our degraded foreign population, the ignorant and drunken dregs 
of European despotisms, that sink us below our civil and moral 
level and threaten our existence as a nation. It is they who entail 
upon us mobs and mobocrats, demagogues and traitors. It is they 
who bring us intemperance, popery, slavery, and treason. It is 
especially our Irish population who can be reached by no enlight- 
enment, whose votes control our most important elections and 
degrade our entire political character. There seems to be no help 
for it. Time and providence may work our rescue, but our’salva- 
tion is as by fire. ° ‘ 


———____¢—____ 


The Invasion of the Crimea: its Origin and an account of its Progress 
down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By ALEXANDER WILLIAM KrINeG- 
LAKE, Vol. I. Harper & Brothers. 

We do not wonder that this book has been the cause of a great 

sensation in England and France. Its revelations are humiliating 

to both empires. To the former, because it shows how completely 
the great English nation, with its proud and accomplished ministers, 
were befooled and led into a needless war with Russia by the cun- 
ning of the man who, through plottings and massacre, had made him- 
self master of the liberties of France; to the latter, because in its 
discussion of the “transactions which brought on the war,” it lays 
bare the character and history of Napoleon, showing up, with 
unsparing severity, that astute villainy by which he, and a clique of 
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men stained with crime, managed to get his foot on her imperial 
neck. In his graphic description of the battle of Alma, Mr. King- 
lake puts the laurel on the brow of the English army, apparently 
with good reason; for if the English troops had not fulfilled their 
more arduous part in that conflict better than the French did the 
less difficult work assigned to them, assuredly both armies would 
have been driven back into the Euxine. This volume closes with 
the battle of Alma. It is written in a style which combines ease 
and transparency with strength. The book is a live one, and will 
find a permanent place among the many excellent historical works 
of the times. D. 


Journal of a Residence on a Georgia Plantation in 1838-9. By FRANCES 
ANNE KemMBLE. 12mo., pp. 337. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1863. 


Married to a slaveholder, Mrs. Kemble departed to take her residence 
upon a sea-girt plantation in Georgia, and to be installed in what, to 
many a northern female fancy, would appear the dignity of an island 
queen. But so miserabie .a set of subjects had she under her sway, 
and so sensitive were her feelings to their condition, that she soon 
became not the least miserable among them. The pictures she gives of 
the vice, wretchedness, shiftlessness, meanness, and nastiness, not only 
of slavery, but of planter accommodations and style of living, are 
perfectly disenchanting, and very unedifying to the twaddlers who 
talk of slavery being “ the means of attaining a higher civilization.” To 
our northern lady snobs, of whom we have some within the range of 
our acquaintance, who think it a very genteel, lady-like, aristocratic 
thing to defend slavery, and to whom an “abolitionist ” is a very 
vulgar person, we recommend the perusal of Mrs. Kemble’s descrip- 
tions of the soutlfern style of existence. 


- 
+> 





Politics, Law, and General Morals. 


The Results of Slavery. By Avaustix Cocatn, Ex-maire and Municipal 
Councillor of Paris. Work crowned by the Institute of France. Trans- 
lated by Mary L. Boorn. 12mo., pp. 413. Boston: Walker, Wise, & 
Co. 1863. t 

We should rejoice to share the confidence of the great body of 

antislavery men in our Church that, for us at least, the battle is 

won, and that all we have to do is to stack our arms and sun our 
laurels. We hear it said, even by leading and earnest antislavery 
men, that the Church is tired and will not listen to a treatment of 
the subject, and will resent any further action as demagogism. 
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The Discipline is now right, and agitation of further change is 
fanaticism. We are constrained to doubt the correctness of those 
views. We would be neither alarmist, nor croaker, nor partisan. 
But to our eye the leading omens suggest that slavery may survive 
this war victorious. If slavery be not put out of existence before 
the next presidential election, and the Southern States share in the 
presidential vote, we shall, very probably, have a retrograde admin- 
istration. Menacing southrons may take their place in the seats of 
national legislation and cabinet authority, and the conquered in the 

yar will be the rulers in the armistice called peace. As for the 
Church, the cogversions to antislaveryism produced by political 
events can by political events be reversed. The last we heard from 
our “conservative ” friends in regard to the disciplinary change was, 
the bold maintenance that Bishop Scott’s monosyllabic responses to 
certain questions (which swept the Discipline clear of everything on 
the subject except the present General Rule) had the authority of 
legal decisions and of law. It is indeed said that those decisions 
would be reversed by the General Conference. But who, in case 
our arms are stacked, and a political reaction arises, can insure 
us against a reactionary General Conference? This reaction 
would be aided by ambition for Church extension southward at 
the price of silence and compromise. We are inclined to believe 
that much of the distrust extensively felt in the Church toward these 
late metropolitan lay “movements” would disappear if it could 
calmly and unanimously be agreed that the next General Conference 
shall once for all change the General Rule, and shut slavery forever 
from the Church. Either there would be opposition to such a 
measure or not. If there would, that opposition shows that the 
battle is supposed to be ended, falsely. If there would not, then 
why should it not be done quietly and unanimously? Future 
events may justify our hopes rather than our fears. But we 
place it here on record, that if we had our own way in the matter 
we should refuse to trust the contingency, but would make sure 
work for the only right result—the immediate change of the 
General Rule. 

These remarks have a real though slight connection with this able 
work by one of our noble French friends upon Slavery and our 
national contest. M. Cochin is a Catholic, and we wish that every 
Methodist showed as high a moral and Christian bearing on this 
subject as he. Our readers will find his work a-full armory of facts 
and arguments. 
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Belles-Lettres and Classical. 


Essays on the Greek Christian Poets and the English Poets. By EvizaABETH 
BARRETT Brownina. 24mo., (blue and gold.) New York: James 
Miller, (successor to C. 8. Francis & Co.) 1863. 


Of these Christian poets, what a fine variety of ways has Mrs. 
Browning of saying of each one—not worth a drachma! She 
curvets and dallies and analyzes and translates, but at last it comes, 
not with a chip of Pentelican marble. And yet she makes a book 
. of fascinating interest out of her rambles among them. Done up 
my in Mr. Miller’s elegant style of typography, you will read her 
a through before you are aware. . 
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Miscellaneous. 






Paris in America. By Dr. Rene Leresvre. (Edouard Laboulaye.) 
Translated by Mary L, Boorn, Translator of Madame de Gasparin and 
Cochin’s Works on America, etc. 12mo., pp. 373. New York: Charles 
Scribner. 1863. 

That a Frenchman who has never visited this country should have 

so full an acquaintance with American peculiarities as is displayed 

: in this volume is truly surprising. In France the people are made 
for the government ; in America the government is made for the 
people ; and the wide difference is here admirably and pleasantly 
set forth by the eloquent and learned author. By the mag- 
netic skill of “ Mr. Jonathan Dream, spiritual and transcendental 
medium of Salem, Mass.,”’ Dr. Lefebvre, a Parisian, awakes one 
fine morning to find himself Dr. Smith, a Yankee, and Paris in 

Massachusetts. He is “ unknown, alone, in a country without 

government, without armies, without police, in the midst of a sav- 

age, violent, and cupiditious people.” He execrates “ these horrible 

American houses” which furnish the comforts and luxuries of life 

to his hand. His wife has ceased to live, dress, and think for other 

people, and sees nothing beyond her husband, children, and home ; 
and she actually blushes for the loving kiss he prints upon her 
forehead. He is astonished that his son should presume to 
choose his own profession, and that his beautiful Susan should 
study anatomy, go in the street alone, fall in love of her own 
accord, and be wooed without a dowry. Instead of the state 
selecting, protecting, and supporting religion for the people, he 
finds the people thinking, worshiping, building, and supporting 
churches, with no “ Ministry of Public Worship” supervising and 
permitting, at an annual voluntary outlay of twenty-four millions 
of dollars. He beholds the people naming and electing their own 
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rulers, caring nothing for candidates of government; voting their 
own taxes; supporting their own schools; erecting and controlling 
hospitals and asylums without reference to a central administration ; 
organizing courses of public lectures, and holding all sorts of meet- 
ings of working men without authorization; and managing their 
own affairs with no repressive police or privileged tribunals exe- 
cuting the edicts of authority. He becomes ambitious, and is 
elected to office. To his humiliation, he is not the irresponsible 
representative of the administration, but both he and the people 
in his person are subject to the decision of a justice of the peace. 
“The laws all powerful, the citizen master of and responsible for 
his actions, the functionary reduced to the common law, the admin- 
istration amenable to the courts—this is the whole system.” And 
therein it is not French. 

We regret to add that on awaking at home his new ideas were 
regarded as positive proof of confirmed lunacy, and he was shut 
up in a madhouse. , w. 





Minutes of the Fortieth Annual Conference of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church in Canada, in the City of Quebec, June 1863. 24mo., pp. 134. 
Toronto: Anson Green. 1863. 

This conference includes five hundred ministers, supervising two 

thousand congregations. It has one high literary institution, the 

University of Victoria College, with a literary faculty of eight 

officers, and a medical faculty of ten; and a Wesleyan Female 

College, Hamilton, with a faculty of ten instructors. The repre- 

sentatives of our own General Conference, Revs. Drs. Freeborn 

G. Hibbard and Francis Hodgson, were welcomed in the most 

fraternal style. The address to our General Conference contains, 

we are gratified to say, the following noble utterance: 

We deeply sympathize with you in the calamity of civil war which your couniry 
is now enduring, and in which you as a Church are no doubt largely sufferers. 
We pray that the interests of true religion may be preserved throughout the 
whole, and that the Ruler of all events may crown the struggle with a peace 


which shall be favorable to national unity, the supremacy of law and order, and the 
freedom of those who are now enslaved. 





Grape Culture, Wines and Wine Making. With Notes upon Agriculture 
and Horticulture. By A. Haraszruy, Commissioner to report on the 
Improvement and Culture of the Vine in California. With numerous 
Illustrations. 8vo., pp. 420. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1862. 


Mr. Haraszthy was commissioned by the legislature of California to 
visit Europe, and in an extensive tour through its principal grape 
sections to make his report for the benefit of that rising state. He 
ranged through France, Germany, Italy, and Spain. The product 
of his investigations, done up in this noble volume, seems likely to 
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produce important results in the direction of the agricultural indus- 
try of that part of our Pacific coast. The following passage illus- 
trates the capabilities of its soil and climate: 


California can produce as noble and generous a wine as any in Europe; more in 
quantity to the acre, and without repeated failures through frosts, summer rains, 
hailstorms, or other causes. 

The quantity of raisins, currants, figs, almonds, olives, and prunes which we 
could raise would surprise the most sanguine of our people. The mulberry and 
the silk-worm would occupy and give support to many industrious females, who 
have now no remunerative employment, in the rural districts; would aid the 
small farmer in his efforts to raise and educate a growing family, and would add 
largely to the wealth and revenue of the state. 

In my opinion, no country can surpass this in raising the sugar-beet, Sorgho, 
and Imphee. There is no part of the world, except perhaps Africa, which can 
produce the same quantity of these commodities to the acre. The present mode 
of making sugar from these products is so simple that every farmer, at an expense 
of $30 for machinery, can manufacture enongh for his own use and have a consid- 
erable overplus each year for the market. The capitalist, too, may safely invest 
his money in this lucrative business, and enrich himself as well as the state. 





The Bivouae and the Battle-field ; or, Campaign Sketches in Virginia and 
Maryland. By GrorGEe F. Noyes, Captain*U. 8. Volunteers. 12mo., 
pp. 8389. New York: 1863. 





Pamphlets. 
Our Sins and Sufferings ; a Sermon preached on Fast Day, April 30, 1868. 


By Rev. Samuren A. SEAMAN, pastor of the M. E, Church in Twenty- 
seventh-street, N. Y. Pp. 163. New York: Howe & Ferry. 1863. 


The War in the Light of Divine Providence ; a Fast-Day Sermon. By B. 
H. Napa, D.D., Pastor of the First Methodist Church, New Haven, 
Conn. Pp. 20. New Haven: Tullidge, Morehouse, & Taylor. 1863. 


With great clearness, having shown first that Providence ordains 
not but permits and overrules for the best the sins of man, Dr. 
Nadal, seeking for the cause of this war, places his finger upon 
Stavery. He shows forcibly the difference between the crimes 
in the North perpetrated against law, and the one great inclusive 
crime in the South, created, maintained, and intensified by law. 
He then points to the results of good which God will work out 
for man’s benefit and God’s glory. So does Christianity furnish 
her lessons of warning and hope over the most terrible scenes of 
human history. 


> 
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Cartton & Porter have in press the Life of Dr. Naruan 
Bangs, by Rev. Dr. Stevens. This will be a very valuable con- 
tribution to Methodist Biography. The name of Bangs will in 
our history be associated with that of Asbury, Bunting, and Fisk. 
Avoiding the questions upon which good men in our Church are 
divided in opinion, and the work will, we doubt not, be acceptable 
to all parties. 
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The Subscriber, late a member of this well-known firm has established 
his head-quarters at 


No. 726 Broadway, New York City, 


Where he will be pleased to receive the orders of his friends and the 
public, and especially to hear from those who have so liberally bestowed 
their patronage on them heretofore. He will supply these superior 
instruments at 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL! 


At the very lowest prices. Made with the 


INSULATED IRON RIM AND FRAME, 
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Warranted to prove satisfactory, or Money refunded. 
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IMPORTANT FACTS FOR THE PUBLIC. 


FIRST. 

The machines manufactured by the Grover & 
Baker Sewing Machine Company have taken 
the FIRST PREMIUM at the late State Fairs 
held in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, Missouri, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Alabama, and California. 


SHCOND. 

The work executed by the Grover & Baker 
machine has received the FIRST PREMIUM at 
every State Fair in the United States where it 
las been exhibited. 

THIRD. 

Experience proves that there are only two 
valuable sewing machine stitches, the GROVER 
& BAKER STITCH and the SHUTTLE STITCH, 
by some called *‘LOCK STITCH.” These 
stitches have each their peculiar merits and ex- 
cellencies. For some purposes the one stitch is 
better adapted, and for some purposes the other, 
and a selection should always be made accord- 


ingly. 
FOURTH. 

The Grover & Baker S. M. Co. manufacture, in 
addition to their celebrated GROVER & BAKER 
STITCH MACHINES, the most perfect SHUT- 
TLE or “ LOCK STITCH’’ machines in the 
market, and afford purchasers the opportunity 
of selecting, after trial and examination of both, 
the one best suited to their wants. Other com- 
panies manufacture but one kind of machine 
each, and cannot offer this opportunity of selec- 
tion to their customers. 


FInNTH. 

The Grover & Baker 8. M. Co. are the only 
parties who manufacture and sell machines 
which both SEW PERFECTLY and EMBROID. 
ER PERFECTLY 

——000 


a@ A pamphlet containing samples of both 
the Grover & Baker Stitch and Shuttle Stitch, 
in various fabrics, with full explanations, dia- 
grams, and illustrations, to enable purchasers to 
examine, test and compare their relative merits, 
will be farnished, on request, from our offices 
throughout the country. Those who desire ma- 
chines which do the best work should not fail to 
send for this pamphlet, and test and compare 
these stitches for themselves. 














THE MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS. 


——000-—— 

The attention of Churches, Sab- 
bath Schools and Private Families 
is respectfully invited to these new 
instruments, embodying important 
improvements, which give them 
GREAT SUPERIORITY in 


QUALITY OF TONE, 
VOLUME OF TONE, 
CAPACITY FOR EXPRESSION, 
VARIETY OF EFFECT. 


See written testimony that these 
instruments sur pass all others of their 
kind, from fifty eminent organists of 
New York, Boston, &c. 


They occupy little space, 
Are not liable to get out of Tune, 
Or out of order in any way, 
And are furnished at 


VERY MODERATE PRICES. 


For Sabbath Schools and small Churches 
the styles of, at $70 to $150 each, have 
sufficient power, while those with six to 
twelve stops, at $225 to $450 each, have, of 
course, greater power and much greater 
variety. 

The manufacturers refer also, in regard 
to the superiority of these instruments, to 
Dr. Lowell Mason, Dr. Thomas 
Hastings, Mr. Wm. B. Bradbury, 
Mr. Geo. F. Root, and indeed to such 
Musicians generally as have examined and 
compared these instruments with others. 


MASON & HAMLIN also manufac- 
ture Melodeons, $60 to $200 each. 


\ are Rooms, 5 & 7 Mercer Street, 
New York 


Address 


MASON BROTHERS. 
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This machine makes the “ LOCK-STITCH,” and ranks highest on account of the elasticity, permanence, 
beauty, and general desirableness of the stitching when done, and the wide range of its application.—Report of 


the American Institute, New York. 





The qualities which recommend the Wheeler & Wilson Machines are: 1. Beauty and excellence of stitch 
Strength, firmness, and durability of seam, that will not rip nor ravel, 
4. Its attachments and wide range of application to purposes and 


upon both sides of the fabric sewed. 
6. Simplicity and thoroughness of construction. 


| 

/ 

and made with—3. Economy of thread. | 
materials, 5. Compactness and elegance of model and finish. | 
7. Speed, ease of operation and management, and quietness of movement. | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

] 


~ &. “Honorable Mention,” World's Fair, London, 1862, 


FOOTE’S 
PATENT UMBRELLA LOCK STAND 


MANUFACTURED BY 
4 WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO,, 
=» Office, 505 BROADWAY, New York. 


UMBRELLA INSURANCE —The obscurity which has surrounded the right of property in umbrellas, 
from the days of the daring JONAS HANWAX to days present, is at last cleared away by Yankee incenuity. 
A Mr. FooTe has not only established the doctrine that there is such a thing as ownership of the article, but 
has shown how to maintain it. His “ Lock Umbrella Stand,” in itself an ornamental piece of furniture, has the 
advantage of giving the proprietor the certainty of possession as if the handle were within his grasp. The 
moment the umbrella drops to its place in the rack, the handle is, by a single movement, grasped and held firmly 
in the clutch of a lock, which nothing but the key, specia!ly manufactured for the particular depositary, can H 
loose. The key, which is practically a pawn-ticket for tne article, is of less weight, and no greater size, thana | 
nickel cent, and adds no perceptible weight to the vest pocket. The invention is at once ingenious and use.ul. | 
Ws introduetion into counting-rooms, hotels, offices and halls, and other places of public and private resort, 
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niust become general —New York J'imes. 
FOOTE’S PATENT UMBRELLA LOCK-STAND.—A new invention, which bids fair to supersede and 
le entirely from the market all the stands that have hitherto been used.—New York Tribune. 
This new invention combines with a tasteful umbrella stand perfect security against the loss of an umbrella, 
j 


exclu! 
and is recommended as an artlele of universal utility —The World. 
One of the most ingenious as well as useful inventions of the day, insuring perfect safety to an article 
A 


proverbially given to be led astray —Journal of Commerc 
Itis an invention which gives great promise of putting an end to umbrellatheft, and for hotels, restaurants, 
and similar places, this novel invention must be very desirable-—Commercial Advertiser. 
An ingenious and perfect contrivance for preserving the right of property in an article, which is notoriously 
Witliout the check-key (a piece of brass small enough to put in the vest pocket) the umbrella 
Hence every man gets his own, and knows that nobody else can get it. The stand is 
1] for the ordinary purposes 
i has been considered rather 


difficult tokeep 
Cannotbe removed. 


ornamental and low priced,—Evening Post. een 4 
and fin | it not only 


We have used Foore’s Patent Umbrella Lock-St:n 1 j 
ing owners of umbrellas ov « 


of umbrella stands, but perfectly adapted for secur } mbret ? ee 
in the light of common property. Turrany & Co., Nos. 550 and vde Broadway, New York. 
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FORM AND SCOPE. 


1, Each number will contain one hundred and seventy-six pages octavo. 

2. The range of topics will embrace Biblical Literature, Theology, and 
General Literature. Each number will contain a Summary of 
Religious Intelligence, and a Summary of Literary Intelligence, for 
the preceding quarter. 

3, Graphie Illustrations, in the form of Maps, Plans, and Engravings, on 
wood or steel, will be given with such articles as require them. 


TERMS. 


The price is Two DoLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS a year, in advance. At 
this rate, even with postage added, to the remotest parts of the 
Union, this journal is cheaper than any other of the kind now issued. 


AGENTS. 


1. All ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Church are authorized agents 
for this work. 

2 The local agents are— 
Boston, J. P. Magee, 5 Cornhill. 
Pirrssuren, J. L. Read. 
PHILADELPHIA, Perkinpine & Higgins, P. Peterson. 
Bautimorg, J. Dew, at I. P. Cook’s Bookstore. 
Cuicaco, W. M, Doughty. 
Burraro, N. Y., H. H. Otis. 
New York, E. Goodenough, 122 Nassau-street. 
MontrEAL, C. E., E. B, Harper. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


1. Short articles are always preferred. 

2. We cannot engage to insert articles in any specified number of the 
journal. The Editor must be free to arrange the matter of. the 
Review at his option. 

3. Rejected articles are not returned unless specially requested. 





ADVERTISING. 


A few pages of select advertisements will be inserted in the Quarterly on 
the following terms: 
One page, $15; one half page, $8; one quarter page, $5. 


Advertisements should be in hand by the 10th of the month preceding the 
day of publication. 
































TROY BELL FOUNDERY, 


JONES & CO., Proprietors. 





Hi} 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Church Bells, Chimes, and Peals of Bells, 


AND FIRE ALARM BELLS OF ALL SIZES; 
Exclusive Owners of Hildreth's Patent Rotary Yoke with the Round Shank Bell, 


Securing greatly increased durability, and a more full and perfect tone. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


Church, Academy, Factory, Steamboat, Locomotive, Plantation, and other 


BELLS 


Constantly on hand and for sale, or made to order. 





First Premrums.—We have received the First Premiums on CHURCH 
and other BELLS and CHIMES at the New York State Fair for several 
years past whenever exhibited, besides Special Awards of the Large 
Silver Medal to our CHURCH BELL and our “ Hildreth’s Patent Rotary 


Yoke,” and the GOLD MEDAL to our CHIMES. 
We use none but the best materials, and furnish the most complete and perfect mountings in use. 
All Bells warranted One Year. 


For Circulars containing full information address 


JONES & COMPANY, Troy, N. Y. 

















